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“The ‘National Character—XII 


4 eS ‘The Gentlemen’s Island’ 


By PAUL MORAND 


. Mr. Arthur Bryant's job was to describe us as we see ourselves: as others see us (a topic particularly agreeable to the 
_ Englishman) is the theme of this talk, broadcast from Paris, by Paul Morand, who has lived with us, written of us 
; “(in his recent ‘Londres’ and other books), and come to avery shrewd understanding of us 


HAVE ‘been asked to tell the British public my 
opinion of the national character, and I must admit I 
find the prospect a bit alarming. We may tolerate 
plain-speaking between ourselves, but, when an 
outsider starts telling us home-truths, we generally 
resent it. Surely I have nothing but praises to bestow 
on you, my English friends; but, what seems to me a 
_*#™ praise may seem to you an impertinence. Between 
nation and nation, as between man and man, lies, and 
has always lain, a gulf of misunderstanding. Did it ever 
eo to you, through a mistake on the part of a tele- 
‘ator, to overhear a conversation between two 


sion on your faces, I shall pay ait my 
its in it quite hopelessly. 
, 


‘That Magnificent British Hypocrisy’ 


For instance, I should like to tell you that the English 
tleman is embodiment of all the essentially 


ish virtues, but I am told that, according to Mr. 


L Id Nicolson, the gentleman has never walked the. 


lesh and blood. He is, it seems, merely a lay figure 
| Victoria on the model of the Prince 
id up by her as a pattern to all the land; 


ere oats ay Bh ut him. This is most 
Crete 


ric 


annoying to us Frenchmen. The word ‘gentleman’ comes 
in so handy when we want to describe our neighbours 
across the Channel. Moreover, Mr. Nicolson’s view 
savours of paradox, and, with your leave, I shall dissent 
from. it. To me, nothing is as thoroughly English in 
England as the English gentleman. The first thing that 
strikes me about him is precisely what Mr. Nicolson 
denies, his authenticity, his utter genuineness. Only 
what is genuine appeals to him. He is not thrilled like 
the Frenchman by rhetoric, nor like the Italian by gaudy 
show, nor like the German by community parades, nor 
like the American by the sensational. The Englishman 
appreciates nothing that is not solid, simple, and sincere. 
And it is, I think, from his keen sense of reality that all 
his other qualities derive. 

To begin with, it makes him tolerant; he does not flare 
up, as we do, when he comes up against the muddles and 
inconsequences of life. Such things exist; therefore he 
takes them as they come, with the humorous smile of 
Mr. Punch—an excellent substitute, by the way, for the 
sarcastic sneer of our M.-Voltaire. And doesn’t hum- 
our really amount to this—the art of taking things 
with a smile? But, since the Englishman has a strong 
instinct of self-preservation, the moment any form of 
activity strikes him as pernicious, he simply denies that 
it exists; this is the origin of that magnificent British 
hypocrisy, which I admire, because it can only thrive in 
countries which believe in virtue. British hypocrisy 
is an outcome of British vitality, 


reality is that you have not the least fear of seeming 
ridiculous. The fear of ridicule is a concession to other 
_people’s opinions, and the deeper a man’s sincerity, the 
stronger his personality, the less he cares what other 
_ people think. There is a French saying that ridicule can 


ine 
ie 


aenher ehaterjuence fof? your dechowated sense eG 


kill; but it can only kill those who are afraid of it. I 


~ yemember seeing one day in 1914, in the Champs- 


Elysées, a stout old English lady, togged out in military, 
khaki—the first soldier-woman to descend on the 
Parisian scene; there she was, squatting down on the 
pavement, crooning away in noisy ecstasy over a little 
Pom, and never once casting a glance on the laughing 
crowd round her. I have seen in the City two rows of. 
busy traffic held up just to enable a cat to cross the street, 
while an old lady, in a Chinese cape, a Spanish shawl 
and shabby gold shoes, signalled lovingly to the animal 
with her umbrella—and not a soul so much as smiled at 
the performance! 


‘The Most Carnivorous Peoples on ‘Earth’ . 


Of course, the hero of the moment was the cat, and ' you 
have a great affection, and no small respect, for animals. 
That’s where. you are so. different from the smart little ~ 
Frenchwoman who carries under her arm a Peke to match: . 
her dress, or the old Russian dowager who gorges her 
wolf-hound with tarts and chicken, or the Prussian Junker 
who takes lessons in brutality from his bulldogs. On the 
Continent we treat dogs at one moment like articles of | 
furniture, at another like spoiled babies. You, however, 
treat them on a footing of equality; you try to.understand 
their mentality and to respect their feelings. No other 


nation ‘speaks of animals in terms that are so accurate, 


and yet so racy. When I find in the Times ads. this de- 
scription. of a chow:. ‘Rich puppy. coat, immense bone, 
true scowling face’, I feel I must run and buy the fas- 
cinating animal. Or, again, when a dog-dealer advertises 
his shop thus: ‘All chows are proud, but chows of our 


kennels won’t even look at the rank and file of their own - 


race’, how can I help being tempted by a man with-such | 
an insight in dog-character? 

You have a great love of birds, too, and you grow very. 
indignant when you- are told-that the indiscriminating 
sportsman in the South of France—a terrible individual 
who never goes out without his gun—shoots thousands of 
sparrows. ‘Disgusting cruelty’, I think I hear you say, 
and I quite agree; yet, after all, why is it more cruel to 
shoot. sparrows than to shoot grouse? Is it because the 


sparrow tastes less. good? I quite admit your fondness for . 


animals, but there’s no denying that a good part of your — 
lives is spent in slaughtering them; and also you are the 
most carnivorous people on earth. ‘ 


Nature and the Englishman 


. Obviously there’s not much logic in your attitude, but 
nature, too, has little use for logic. And natural you are, 
first and foremost; so natural, in fact, that you refuse to 
believe in certain anti-natural ideas—equality, for in- 
stance. You are well aware that men are not equal, that 
kindliness alone can bridge the gulf between them. You 


have no faith in ready-made systems that purport to 


ram happiness -down -people’s throats; like Marxism, 
Fascism, Hitlerism, or Rooseveltism. Like nature, you 
prefer an infinite diversity of creatures, and therefore 
you are wise enough to let each thing, even the most 
unlikely things, function in freedom—your currency, for 
instance, your guilds, your code of laws. That code of 
yours was born, has grown and foliated, put forth a 
thousand branches, like an immemorial English oak. The — 
French would have treated it as they treat oaks. They . 
would have trimmed it, hacked at it, pruned it, and 
ultimately cut it down to plant another in its stead. Not 
so with you; you would not lay a sacrilegious finger on it. 
You are the least interfering people on earth, and that is 
where you differ not only from us, the French, but from 


the Germans, too. For, if some sides of the German 


o3 
for the most part—with yours, they are dissimilar i pa 


Frenchman..thinks that he has won them over; but he 
- soon finds out that the British have not budged an inch 


velarcher fave a certain ikeness—a superfi 


essential respect, their ouglpok on the overs and man 


“place” Init. *s 1% : a 


In the German view, as in ae French, man is an active 
agent confronted with a formless universe, and it is his — 


duty to put’some order into it, to ‘mould it nearer to his — 3 


heart’s desire’. But the Englishman does not regard the 7% 
universe as a formless mass; to him it is a living reality, — 
endowed with a dark energy of its own. It has been shaped = e 
by its Creator according to His set purpose, and it is man’s. _ 
whole duty to discover what that purpose is. He must 
reverently pore over the visage of reality and humbly % 
let its essence penetrate him so that in time he may under- _ 
stand its meaning. It is, I think, this subtle give-and-take, _ 
this secret and unformulated kinship, between the — 
Englishman and Nature, that makes the English race 
apart. To this, far more than to his so-called insularity, 
is due the vast difference between the Englishman’s life,. 
habits and institutions and those of the rest of Europe. 
For us Continentals the Channel crossing is like a OyeES 
overseas to.a distant, unknown land. ; 

Your love of Nature is particularly. obvious in your. 
gardens; they are unlike any other type of garden abroad _ 


) 


wel Nes 


>. on | © 


in that they alone welcome Nature ungrudgingly. “A 


typical English park, the Warwick Castle Park, for instance, 


recalls more than anything else on earth the nie x 


unbounded luxuriance of the eee! A 
though it be, has the qualities. ‘of a virgin forest; it ,is = 
lavish, fertile, generous and adventurous; rich, ‘bold, ; 
untamable; inconstant on the surface, but with an ‘under 
lying tenacity of purpose. At international ’ ‘conferences _ 
you will see the British delegates thoroughly delighted 
with the speeches of their French colleagues. You wilk — 
see them nodding their approval, laughing at the speaker’s 
sallies, and applauding -his’ eloquence. Of course’ the 


from their position. They have applauded him much as if 
he had been a performing dog at a circus. - 


_ Are We Really Work-Shy? | eet 1 ae . 


So far I have kept under cover, but I shall now THe: 
myself i in the open and come up against one of your pet 


- convictions—that -the English are -a hard-working race. 
To me it seems that—if we leave out the Neapolitans, the 
_Roumanians and the Russians before the days of Stalin— 


you are the most work-shy nation in the world. The 
system of the Sunday holiday came to us from England, 
likewise the semaine anglaise (the. English week which is 
not a whole week), the eight-hour day, the week-end—all 
those methods of compulsory idleness which 'so annoy the 
Frenchman, who would much rather keep busy at his job. 
In my book on London I have described the’ fury of our 
Prime Minister, M. Viviani, when he’ learnt, that Satur- — 
day, as practised by the King, ‘his ministers and the 
greater part of his subjects, means that a whole nation — 
cuts itself adrift for thirty-six hours from all that is hap- _ 
pening, all the work that is being done in the rest of the — 
world. Yet could anything be wiser than this short interval >. 
of rest, when a man can recruit his strength and, for a 
while, let Destiny take charge? , But what could be more 
alien from our French passion for work for work’s sake, 
for the fun of it? Another thing that strikes me is. the 
small amount of work the British worker actually puts in: 
In London you need four maids where at Paris or Vienna 
one would be enough; two British bricklayers do the work 
of one Italian; three Kentish farm-hands that of one 
Hungarian. Contrasted with the hectic rhythm of Wall 
Street, Throgmorton Street breathes an air of pastoral 4 
calm. I’m not blaming you; on the contrary, I wish to — 
praise you for it. You alone of western peoples have never 
bowed the knee to Work, that modern Moloch; with you — 
alone money is a means and not an end; a servant, DOF sg 
(Continued on page 1000) : 
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CHURCH is no longer the architectural symbol of 
a common heritage for the whole community among 
which it stands. The state or national religion has 
powerful rivals that are just as active builders. A unit 
of population where all are of the same persuasion has become 
the exception rather than the rule. Even villages evince 


‘varieties of religious experi- 
ence’ and their embodiments. 
The haphazard growth and 
overcrowding of our towns 
rule out the possibility of a 
church being exclusively sur- 
rounded by households that 
adhere to its cult. Where 
once ‘the’ church stood there 
now stands a group of 
churches, each with different 
traditions and loyalties, each 
striving to achieve a different 
formal expression. And this 
inevitable architectural com- 
petition is rendered all the 
more chaotic and unreal be- 
cause none can claim the 
monopoly of a particular 
style. None seems quite sure 
of itself, or of what its proper 
‘exteriorisation’ ought to be. 
Above all, none seems able 
to decide how best. to em- 
phasise the fact that it repre- 
sents a still living force which 
has adapted itself to the spirit 


of our age, and is as vital a part of modern life as it was of 
the life of preceding generations. Though all desire to stress 
their identification with the present, none are willing to forego 
architectural allegiance to the past, for it is from the past that 
they derive their spiritual strength and their cultural appeal. 

A short walk in any small town will afford glaring evidence 


of the disappearance 
of uniformity of be- 
lief. It will also 
prompt the reflection 
that if the various 
Christian sects differ 
from each other in 
more than detail they 
have signally failed 
to furnish any con- 
vincing architectural 
proof of it. Perhaps 
it is that Christian 
art cannot reason- 
ably expect a renais- 
sance until ‘reunion 
all round’ has been 
achieved, and given 
it something new to 
manifest. Scotland 
has lately ° realised 
a national religious 
‘Gleichschaltung’, but 
it is too early to say 
whether this is likely 
to lead to the birth 
of a definite Scottish 
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Whither Church cArchitecture?—I 


By P. MORTON SHAND 


St. Jeanne d’Arc, Nice (model)—Architect, Jacques Droz 


An example of very fine structural technique in reinforced concrete 
misapplied. The eye refuses to be convinced that this alarming 
multiplication of ostrich-egg domes is necessary or expresses anything 


Interior of St. George’s Evangelical Church, Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
The circular plan economises space and materials, besides simplifying the roof 


construction. 


rick is used on both wall facings 


a practical purpose. 
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ecclesiastical style. In the past no stranger could hope to tell 
a ‘Free’ kirk from an ‘Established’ by their facades: 

Apart from diversity of religious beliefs there is another fac- 
tor which is not without indirect influence on design: Church- 
goers now perhaps represent a smaller proportion of the popu- 
lation than at any time since the beginning of the Christian Era: 


The consequent reduction 
in what might be called the 
civic. status of the church, 
regarded as a building, seems 
to be echoed in an increasing 
lack of representational as- 
surance. Once the most com- 
manding position was the 
church’s by unquestioned 
right. Nowadays the congre- 
gations of new suburbs have 
to be content with sites that 
are ‘the best available’, for 
the banks, chain shops, 
garages, and cinemas, having 
far more money to spend, 
usually succeed in forestalling 
them on the most strategic 
points. Lofty and conspicuous 
buildings multiply so rapidly 
that a church seldom con- 
tinues to dominate either a 
cross roads or a sector of city 
skyline in solitary eminence. 
It is. true. that most new 
churches have spires. or 
towers. But these are losing 


their focal value because they have almost ceased to serve 
Even the symbolical purpose of the 
belfry has worn thin in an age when all are kept informed of 
the time of day. Many by no means irreligious people resent 
its clanging contribution to the mounting din of our streets. 
Structurally speaking, church building today has no new 


problems to solve. 
The essentials of its 
type-form have not 
undergone any radi- 
cal modification be- 
cause it has not been 
called upon to meet 
any new needs or 
demands. Our homes 
have changed—in- 
wardly if not out- 
wardly—beyond re- 
cognition. So, too, 
have shops, schools, 
offices, factories and 
theatres. But we still 
attend much the 
same church ser= 


ne 


—— ie 


basal aH 


require very much 


churches, as our 
more immediate 
ancestors. Here there 
have been no re- 


slight changes. of 


vices, and therefore 


the same sort of 


volutions, but only . 


“We 
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St. George’s Evangelical Church, Frankfort-on-the-Oder—Architect, Dr. Burt Steinberg. A powerful restatement of traditional motives 
based on simplification of plan 


Sod “and artificial): Indeed, the only problem presented by new ~ 
; ‘construction is an economic one: how to build churches_ 
"Cheaper, in comparison with the cost of other types of 
public buildings, than they have ever been before. This 


’ s 
y 


aan 
<1 
is one, 
: > / 
bet 
ae 
BPS, 
12 > 
aa > 
yea . 
ee a 
a * iad 
7 Sake 
“< Sa 


taste, “improvements in heating and - ighting (both natural — 


is the back-door way modern materials often come to 


be used, and the justification most often pleaded for | 


their adoption. These uses are substitute uses, like those 
columns in Italian churches which look like marble but are 
really painted plas- a 
ter. As such, like all — 
half shams, they con- 
tain the seed of de- 
cadence. A new 
church style can only — 
arise as an embodi-_ 
ment of the idea of - 
anew kind of church, 
whether ‘kind’ be 
understood spatially 
and structurally, or 

_ symbolically and 
spiritually. Whereas 
in the Middle Ages 
bold design and as 
daring - prowess in- 
engineering de- 
veloped simultane-. 
ously as cause and 
effect, today new 
methods and = ma- 
terials have. out- 
"stripped the power - 
to mould them into .. 
self-expression. In- 
other words we have 
nothing new to will, 
in the form of our 
churches; there is 
nothing that we de- 
finitely desiderate in them, eo 
_a soul of their own. We generally 

_ use our - magnificent new resources 

- to mime the far more limited re- 
sources of generations long passed. 
nspired by. the Early Christian 
austerity which characterises the - 
best contemporary lay architec- 
ture, many architects have exer- 
cised their ingenuity in simplify- 

ing the old ecclesiastical idioms. 

In default of a volition to create a 
style that shall honestly articulate 
- the spirit of our age, many people | 
feel it is the best we can hope for 
at present. What i is fundamentally 
wrong about this ‘Near Gothic’ is 
_that it ignores the plain fact that 


Tabiphot 


_ you cannot create a new style simply by stripping away ‘the | 
_ characteristic decoration of an old one. 


What too. often — 
emerges as a result is structural engineering of a primitive — 


and entirely superseded order. Elimination may be a point ° 


of departure. It cannot be the road itself. 


‘It is only with the past that we can build the gates This 


is true enough in so far as all rational evolution in design is a 
process of adapting what has been to what is. Simple imitation, 
_ whether of needs or ‘moods, being a confession of sterility, is 
__ the negation of development. It is not a question of refusing to 


_ admit that something cannot be bettered, but of refusing to lose - 


ot of the fact that the mentality of no two ages can ever be 
the same. By exhuming the dead letter of a phase of tradition 
imitation kills the stimulus to new endeavour, which its spirit 


‘it decked its ‘sacred edifices’ with the symbols of amedizvali 
to which it had not the slightest desire to revert. The rare 
“exceptions to this ‘vernacular’ rule were felt to be lacking in 3 
_the proper religious (. e., medieval) atmosphere. _ ; 


‘except i in tiie specific pit gets use of the 


_In the two decades before the War the churches of different by 
denominations began to strive to look substantially different. 
aos was largely due to the eclipse of the chapel. The Noncon- 


formist sects abandoned the four-square ‘In- cy 

men = dustrial Classic’ tabernacles with which they ee 
had hitherto identified themselves, i in favour Of. 5 

a mixture of flamboyant Gothic and art: a 


that had certain affinities. with contemporary uo 
exhibition architecture. An even more surpris- - 3 
ing formal metamorphosis. of the same period 
_ was the imperialist Central: Wesleyan” ‘Metho- 
dist Hall in Westminster, hung rounds with ba 


rn 


all the pomps of a Roman triumph. — bt 


That strange interlude’ between the 1 ‘nine- ; 
teenth and twentieth centuries, art nouveau, 
which has just been referred to, might have 
taken deeper root had not the War cut it short 


and steeled men’s minds to realism. It left. t one 
notable milestone i in ecclesiastical archite ture: 


Se ee ee et, 


é 


desire to” ‘envisage a “ofarohe in ‘a ‘different ‘§ 
i way. Why, it seems to ask, when impos- 


bh gant rabetint: Scho Sy 2 8 My es 


a's 


— ed 


fevne 


Roman Catholic Church of. the. Holy. Ghost, Riederwald, Frankfort-o Ssaaieen tea cae Merint ; 
Weber. Above: Interior of the steeple;. above the high altar—the porthole lighting lends atmo-|) 
sphere to the plain brick walls, which is. subtly enhanced by- the asymimetrical pattern of the glazing. Re 
Below: Wide expanses of plain surface relieved by skilfully placed groups of accents. The building, — 

- which is at ed isa brave Settee De, to realise a new type of church architce ae 


i 
Otemfota 


ing rooms are Bet aside: (and even ati ‘decorated as at. 
Hilversum) in town-halls for marriage as a civil contract, — 
should not one church in_every city be designed solely for its — 
celebration as a sacrament? Though based on Hanseatic tradi- 
tions in brickwork, Olbrich’s steeple is what used to be called — 
‘very original’; but it reintroduced the Gothic principle of | 
stark, unbroken vertical emphasis which had suffered eclipse 
in the mechanical imitation of Gothic detail. This steeple is : 
crowned with a stylisation of, the incurvities of an. uplifted 
hand, the first authentic ‘He7/!’ in modern German architectures 
_At first glance it might appear that the Eglise Sainte-Jeanné — 
 @’Arc at Nice, which is now nearing completion, was a belated pe 
example of art nouveau. Actually this astonishing oviform 
composition—which ‘rather resembles the civic device of Rome, “4 


‘ 
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Evangelical Mortuary Chapel, Delmenhorst Cemetery, Bremen—Architect, Fritz Héger 


A cubical composition to which religious significance is lent by what seems the pure caprice ofan ogival doorway. The building shows 
simplicity of a wrong kind—the flat parapets do not here satisfactorily express the roof-lines of a brick structure, and appear to belong to a 


the wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus, turned upside 


down—owes not a little to the Romanesque: cathedral of 
Périgueux. It may be described as a cautionary example of 


how easily the most grotesque forms can be realised with the 
aid of modern engineering—for as engineering it 7s magnificent. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Felixstowe—Architects, Hilda Mason and Raymond Erith 
An almost purely traditional design in which concrete has been substituted for stone, yet : : : 
this change in materials, with the much wider windows that change has permitted, . the North of. England. Special praise must 
inevitably stresses that repetition of unrelieved rectangular panels which is characteristic. go to, the general appearance of the Review: 


of the modern frame building 


tenement block waiting to have its walls rendered in coloured stucco 


There are only four columns in the whole interior, which has 
an otherwise unobstructed area of 900 square metres. The 
three main cupolas (there are eleven in all), which will be 
sheathed with copper, vary in thickness from 45-8 centimetres. 
The quill-like pentagonal spire, though 60 metres high, is 
circumscribed within a base radius of only 
6:20 metres. A more significant, though 
only fragmentary, pre-war prototype than 
Olbrich’s church is Josef Gotar’s  stair- 
case screen of the old Marienkirche in 
KGniggraétz (1910). This, the first use of 
concrete as concrete in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, clearly prognosticates the design of 
one of the few purely ‘functionalist’ 
churches, which the same architect built 
twenty years later at Prague. 


The latest volume of the Heaton Review 
(published by Lund Humphries, 2s. 6d.) 
gives, as its predecessors, a very good pic- 
ture of the present activities and achieve- 
ments of the North of England in literature 
and ‘art. Yorkshire does very well, being 
represented by Henry Moore (rep;’oduction 
of a carving), John Cooper (paintings), Mrs. 
Mollison (article, and drawing of her by 
Jacob Kramer), Herbert Read (poem, “The 
Anonymous King’); and celebrated by Lord 
Dunsany in a poem, ‘In a Yorkshire Valley’; 
and a traditional Yorkshire craft is described 
in the article on Linthorpe ware—which was 
begun about fifty years ago in the Middles- 
brough area as acure for unemployment. The 
Review, however, extends its interests beyond 


its reproductions are particularly good 
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the Motoring 
HEN account is taken of the terrible toll 


Laws 

of lives lost through motor accidents, an 
arbitrary opposition of interest is often 
assumed to exist between pedestrian and 
motorist, when in point of fact most people nowadays 
play both roles in the course of their normal activities. 
Instead of an opposition, there is really a community of 
interest between the two; for anything which tends to 
deter the bad driver and the ‘jay walker’, or to protect 
the interests of injured parties, should be welcome to 
everyone who has the instincts of good citizenship. This 
is a time of year when many motorists, in preparation 
for paying their annual car tax, are taking steps to renew 
their insurance policy, which is compulsory so far as 
third-party risk is concerned. But thousands are gravely 
disturbed to find that there are serious flaws in the legis- 
lation which recently made third-party insurance com- 
pulsory. Since every insurance policy is a contract be- 
tween the individual motorist and the company, if the 
particulars upon which that contract is based happen to 
be either false or are violated, the contract becomes 
legally void. Hence two classes of motorists—those who 
are culpably careless and those who are deliberately 
deceitful—are using the roads, carrying policies which 
may be discovered to be vitiated at the very moment 
when they have seriously injured some third party in an 
accident. In that case the injured person would have no 
redress except against the motorist himself, who would 
possibly not be in a position to pay substantial damages. 
‘The whole purpose of compulsory third-party insurance 
would thus be nullified. This flaw was not perceived at 
the time of the passing of the Act; but there is another 

_ which was hinted at at the time and which has now 
become more obvious. The financial position of a small 
minority of companies accepting motor policies is not as 
sound as the public has a right to expect. No doubt these 
deficiencies in the Act will be made good by Parliament 
in due course, but in the meantime several months must 
_ unfortunately lapse before the gaps are closed, and inno- 

cent parties will suffer. : 

_Another trouble which affects both the careful motorist 

- and the careful pedestrian today is a legal one—the diffi- 
culty of ensuring fit punishment of motorists who drive 
with culpable negligence and cause death thereby. At 


driving, coroners and juries are faced with the poss: 4 


‘it seems, the defence ends, precisely because the question of — 


‘will suffer: for the plea that this part is not a particularly pre 
one is based on the fallacy that a countryside can be divided 


the beauty-spots you can do what you like with the rest. In 


present if a motorist kills someone as a result o 


of being called upon to return a verdict of manslaughter, 
with all its serious consequences for the person found — 
guilty. But the term ‘manslaughter’ has such grave _ 
associations in the mind of the public that there isa 
natural reluctance felt against convicting motorists of 
this offence, where it is due mainly to carelessness with- 

out aggravating circumstances. On the other hand, too © 
easy acquittals bring the law itself into contempt. It has 
therefore been suggested that it ought to be possible to ~ 
return some intermediate verdict lying between man- 
slaughter and accidental death, such as ‘death through 
negligent driving’, which, while avoiding the stigma of _ 
manslaughter, would bring upon the offender fair pun- 

ishment. The law would thus become better respected 

without becoming unnecessarily harsh in its application. — 


Week by Week 

T the conclusion of his broadcast last week on™ 

Franco-German relations, Mr. Vernon Bartlett 

informed listeners that he would ask them at the 

time of his next talk on Thursday, January 4, 
to co-operate in an interesting experiment to test public 
opinion with regard to British foreign policy. In view of 
the prevailing uncertainty as to the outcome of the Dis- 
armament Conference, Mr. Bartlett thinks that it would help 
to clarify thought if listeners were to give a verdict as between 
the alternative policies which this country might.adopt—that 
is, isolation from continental affairs, or a further international _ 
commitment to guarantee peace. ‘Ought we really to say’, 
asks Mr. Bartlett, ‘that Europe does not matter to us, and that, 
if the Europeans do get mixed up in another war, we shall 
somehow manage to keep out of it? Or, on the other hand, 
ought we to say that, since we played a principal part in draw- 
ing up the treaties of peace, we have a direct responsibility (to 
give only one example) for the future of Austria? It is not — 
Vienna’s fault alone if it is now the capital of a country of seven 
millions whereas it used to be the capital of one of forty-five, — 
and such drastic alterations of frontiers must. bring problems 
which are too great for Austria to solve without something more 
in the way of help than a widespread but rather vague British 
feeling of sympathy for a small nation struggling, under a 
small Chancellor, to retain its independence’. Mr. Bartlett 
promises to put on January 4 the alternative policies in the 
simplest possible form, and to ask listeners to send himabare 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ in answer to his question. ‘I believe a vote given 
in reply to a wireless talk’, he adds, ‘is probably more repre- 
sentative of public opinion in the country than any other — E 
expression of it’. er | 
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In the course of the sky-writing controversy two years ago, 
The Times printed a letter beginning: ‘No one admires nature 
more than I do. Even so . . . ’; and, of course the ‘even so’ 
covered all the commercial advantages of the new project and — 
weighted the writer’s judgment in its favour. Almost exactly — 
the same spirit has been shown by the members of the Brighton 
Town Council who have approved the proposal to lease land 
on the Downs for a motor-racing track. No one admires the 
Downs more than they do. Even so . . . ; and here, ‘even so” 
covers all the commercial advantages of the track to the town. — 
On a short-scale, short-term view, the Brighton Town Council _ 
can no doubt make out quite a good case for itself in this 
matter. Motor-racing is likely to become an increasingly 
popular sport; the track will, in construction and use, bring _ 
in money and work to Brighton; the proposed site is not one _ 
of the acknowledged ‘beauty spots’ of the Downs. But there, 


downland preservation is surely one that demands a large- 
scale, long-term view; and on that view, the proposal can be 
condemned on at least three counts. The looks of the Downs 


into beauty-spots and others; and that provided you preserve 
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___- fact, the beauty. of a.district- like the Downs consists in every 
: part-being fitting and harmonious, and if one.part is. spoiled, 
if the whole suffers. The amenities of the Downs will be injured; 
__ for the influence of the crowds attracted tothe races cannot 
possibly be confined to the track itself. Their motor-cars, 
their commotions, their comings and goings, will effectively 
prevent other people from finding peace and quiet on a good 
“deal'of the adjoining downland. But the strongest condemna- 
tion of the proposal comes through its violation of the whole 
principle of town and country planning. A year ago, there 
“was published the Report of the Brighton, Hove and District 
. Joint Town-Planning Committee. Four Brighton’ aldermen 
sat on that committee; the preface to its Report is signed by 
the Town Clerk. It therefore seems reasonable to assume 
that the authority of the Brighton Council was behind the 
Report, which stated most emphatically that the beauty and 
seclusion of the Downs must be left as they are, both on 
their own account and in relation to the existing towns and 
villages. A year ago the Downs were a ‘national asset’; but when 
a member of the Brighton Council spoke of a ‘national asset’ 
the other day he meant the new race-track. This is obviously 
a test-case; and if a body which was most active in producing 
a plan is itself the first to violate it, if what was saved for 
public good is to be spoiled for the municipal profit at the 


first opportunity, then good-bye to effective planning in this 


country. 

; * cs * 
Dr.:‘H: L. Gordon has collected and published in the corre- 
“spondence columns of The Times the following important data 
“gelating to the native brain: From measurements taken. on 
-3,444- unselected natives, he has: found that ‘the average cubic 
‘capacity of the adult male native cranium is 1,316 cubic centi- 
metres, compared with the European 15481 cubic centimetres’. 
‘Furthermore, the rate of growth of this capacity almost ceases 
with ‘the native at and after puberty, whereas with the Euro- 
peamit increases. For the native from ten to twenty the average 
yearly. growth is 8.5 c.c., for the European 17.7 c.c. The 
weight of the native brain shows a similar deficiency, ‘on an 
‘average 150 grammes less than the European average’. Lastly, 
_ by the'testimony of the pathologist Dr. F. W. Vint, it was 
éstablished ‘that the cells of the native cortex were smaller, 
‘less well formed, and less well arranged than those of the 
European. Further, though there was no reduction in. the 
number of cells in any given area, the native cortex displayed 
a remarkable predominance of undifferentiated cells’. These 
facts lead Dr. Gordon to conclude that educational methods, 
adapted to the apparently superior brains of Europeans, might 
be dangerous for native brains. In support of this he has 
observed that whereas dementia praecox was never encountered 
among. natives living in their own way, it did appear among 
natives who had received some kind of European education. 
‘The importance of the scientific and social issues thus raised 
has. inspired a considerable. correspondence. Scientifically the 
objections are almost all in line with a statement of Sir Arthur 
Keith: ‘Size of brain is a very imperfect index of mental 
capacity’. Neanderthal.and Stone Age man had.a very high 
cranial capacity. Dr. Leakey pointed out that the size of the 
skull would appear to vary more with physical than mental 
characteristics, and Dr. Strecker showed how a correlation 
between size of brain and size of body might be made. Then, 
since quality must be put before quantity, Dr. Burt suggested 
that a psychological comparison was alone valuable—for 
‘mental characteristics should be judged by mental symptoms 
not by physical’. As to education, might not the lag in develop- 
ment of capacity in the native indicate the need rather than 
the abandonment of education? Dr. Vint’s observations on the 
size and formation of the brain cells, however, remain un- 
challenged, and it is good to hear that on this important issue 
we are promised a further communication to be published 

shortly in the Journal of Anatomy. 

: * * * 
Last week we published two views on our. trade competition 
with Japan. It is clear that industrialists regard it as the most 
serious menace to our trade revival, and they usually attribute 
it to two fundamental causes—the depreciation of the yen to 
40 per cent. of its par value and the cheapness of Japanese 
__ Jabour. A scientist has now suggested a different diagnosis. In 
__- the course of his Gluckstein Memorial Lecture in London; 
_ Dr. Herbert Levinstein. emphasised the importance ,of a 
__ scientific training for business men. Even finance houses and 


banks, he suggested, might, with advantage employ men 
thoroughly trained in chemical industry, ‘We have too little 
“educated money” in this. country. ‘The disastrous conditions 
under which this country agreed_to.settle her debt to America 
were due to the absence of. scientific. training in the business 
world’. In Japan, on the other hand, the business man and the 
man. of science worked in -the closest co-operation. For 
example, production in the pearl industry had recently been 
enormously increased, science having. shown a way of breeding 
oysters much as the silkworm is bred for its silk. But the de- 
velopment of the cotton industry was Japan’s finest technical 
achievement, a development so swift that Japan now exported 
more cotton textiles than Lancashire. ‘Probably this year 
Japan. would be second only to America as the’ producer of 
viscose yarns, whilst six years ago the production was negli- 
gible’, Nor were these things due merely to the exploitation of 
cheap labour. ‘Japan’s workers are well treated and contented. 
Their wages are low because the cost of living is low’. The rise 
of Japanese industry was the result of the close co-operation 
which existed between industry and science. This was fostered 
by the Institute of Physical and Chemical Research, which had 
been endowed by the Emperor, and had already achieved 
nearly 500 patent rights. If this co-operation was the secret of 
Japan’s success, it was in this respect that English industry 
fell short. The industrial world in England needed a more 
vigorous scientific outlook. ‘Scientific training’, said Dr. 
Levinstein, “was the finest training for any branch of industry 
or commerce’, 5 
“i : ake * **- ? : 
Our Scottish correspondent writes: In Glasgow alone six 
pantomime companies are now playing to crowded houses, in 
some cases twice nightly. We may have reason to be anxious 
about the state of some of our native arts, but here at least is 
one that goes from strength to strength. ‘The Babes in the 
Wood’ at Glasgow’s Theatre Royal—always our most spec- 
‘tacular show—is advertised as the forty-sixth of the series. At 
the transpontine Princess’s, “Tammie Twister’, in fourteen 
‘scenes; ranks as the fifty-fourth. The latter house has a quite 
remarkable tradition. Not all the allurements of spectacle and 
jazz could distract its famous owner, the late Rich. Waldon, or 
his able successor, Harry McKelvie, from the belief that their 
mission at this holiday show was, and is, faithfully to mirror 
the folk-life of Clydeside. Homespun humour is the essence 
.of the confections, and many a ‘Scotch comic’ has graduated to 
fame from the boards of this delightfully Victorian theatre. 
All the, antique conventions are faithfully observed—even to 
the sale in the auditorium. of copies. of ‘the book’, sonorous 
couplets, jests, and all; and Mr McKelvie has confessed that a 
hitch in rehearsal.or, an ineffective scene can be immediately 
surmounted or replaced by reference to the religiously-pre- 
served script of, say, the show of 1883. That regard for tradi- 
tion has been splendidly rewarded. The vast South Side public 
of working-class folk is faithful to the Princess’s and, with its 
babies and oranges, crowds it nightly; while—as with the 
Elephant and Castle during the phenomenal run of ‘Maria 
‘Marten’—it is the intellectual fashion of the West End to cross 
the bridges at least once a year and have a good old-fashioned 
Glasgow night of it in the Gorbals. The-betting on the run of 
the Princess’s pantomime has actually become the interest of 
sportsmen, and in a good year it has been known to last out 
till about Easter. The influence of the films, in fact, may be less 
substantial than some sociologists apprehend. 
* * * 


With the New Year a number of alterations in THE LISTENER 
will. take effect with the object.of improving its layout and 
typography along lines which several of our readers have from 
time to time proposed. The present issue is the last which will 
carry an advertisement on the front cover. Henceforth the 
place of this advertisement will be taken by a pictorial photo- 
graph or drawing associated with the current contents of THE 
LISTENER. Inside the body of the paper the number of editorial 
pages will be slightly increased, ‘not with the object of con- 
taining more reading matter, but in order to permit the use of 
larger sizes of type and to bring about improved legibility of 
the text. In wishing our readers a prosperous New Year, we 
take the opportunity to thank them:for the numerous letters 
of appreciation that we have received during the past year, 
many of which contained suggestions of the greatest value for 
making more effective the service: which THE LISTENER is 
privileged to render. . - 
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Foreign Affairs 


Relations Between France and Germany 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


AM glad to be able to apologise to M. Chautemps, Prime 

Minister of France. Three weeks ago I said that his pros- 

pects of succeeding in forming a stable government were 

not much brighter than those of the people who had tried 
before him, since he had chosen almost exactly the same minis- 
ters as colleagues, and since he had to cut down the financial 
deficit, either by spending less in pay for civil servants or by 
getting in more by taxes. Both unpopular things to do. Where 
M. Paul-Boncour, M. Daladier and M. Sarraut failed to get 
their money, M. Chautemps fortunately looks like succeeding 
—fortunately, above all, because the whole future of the parlia- 
mentary regime in France would have been in danger if once 
again the Deputies had refused to face-facts; not only the par- 
liamentary regime, but also the future of the franc; and not 
only the future of the franc, but the hope of Franco-German 
negotiations as well. If M. Chautemps had failed, France, the 
home of the democratic system under which Europe has 
lived since the French revolution, would have been well on 
the way towards the Fascist camp. But ten days ago Article 
VI of the Government’s finance bill, which cuts down all 
official salaries over twelve thousand francs a year, was passed 
by 345 votes to 118. This does not mean that M. Chautemps 
is out of the wood, and that his Government can turn all 
its attention to foreign affairs. For now the Senate is pull- 
ing the Bill to pieces. Business men would have liked the 
deficit to be reduced more by economies and less by taxation, 
but the Socialists only let the Government get its majority 
because the economies in the form of a cut in the pay of the 
civil servants were not very great. The Finance Committee of 
the Senate now wants even the smallest official salaries to be 
reduced, and this will certainly mean further scrapping when 
the Bill comes back to the Chamber of Deputies. 

Meantime, there is no improvement in the relations be- 
tween France and Germany. Everybody knows that there are 
only three possible ways whereby a disarmament convention 
might be reached. One is that we should all cut down to some- 
where about the German level; the second is that Germany 
should build up to our level; and the third is that Germany 
should build up a little and we should cut down a little until we 
meet. The first proposal would, of course, be the ideal one, but 
ideals are so difficult to reach that already Germany, growing 
impatient, has left the Disarmament Conference, and if the 
world has to wait very much longer for agreement the whole 
League machine may disintegrate. The second proposal—that 
Germany should be allowed to build up to our level—would be 
incredibly foolish and would certainly do nothing at all to 
lessen the danger of war. Or let me modify that. I suppose any 
convention, any guarantee that countries will not spend more 
than they now do on preparation for war, would be better than 
the unlimited competition between them which is the alterna- 
tive; but such an agreement could hardly be called disarma- 
ment. And so there remains only the third way of closing the 
gap between Germany’s armaments and our own, and the 
more the ex-Allied countries can cut down, the less Germany 
will build up. 

One disadvantage of parallel discussions is that parallel 
lines never meet. The sleeping-cars of Europe are filled with 
politicians and diplomats hurrying from capital to capital to 
see each other, but it must be very difficult for each of them 
to keep up with the sayings and doings of all the others. 
Therefore it is welcome news that Sir John Simon is going 
abroad to have a look round for himself. He may not only. 
try to find out from Signor Mussolini how he thinks the 
League ought to be reformed, but he might also get a chance 
to talk to the French and the Germans about their claims, 
Whether we like it or not, there is a growing feeling on the 
Continent that the British are urging. direct discussions 
between Paris and Berlin mainly because they want peace 
but do not want to take any further responsibilities for main- 
taining it. There is also the feeling that there will be no 
agreement between Paris and Berlin unless the British take 
new responsibilities or underline those they have already 
taken. There is going to be a lot of talk in the next few 
months about this subject, and it is therefore just as well 
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we should get the ones as clear in our own minds as- 
possible. The newspapers do not always help. In two of them 
the other morning I came across articles on disarmament Z 
containing such odd words as ‘approchement’ and ‘conspectus; 
I cannot believe the problem is as complicated as all that. 
As far as one can make out from the stray gossip that gets 
into print, Germany would agree to replace her preci “a 
highly-trained army of one hundred thousand men by a 
short-service one of three hundred thousand. She would 
still, she argues, be much weaker than France and her allies, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. The highest claim I have seen is 
that Germany should have an army three-quarters of the 
strength of the armies of these three countries which flank 
her on the west, south and east. She would still be unable to — 
attack them with any hope of success, but she would havea . 
good chance of defending herself. : 
When it comes to the weapons these troops would handle, 
the problem becomes a little more difficult. Germany would 
demand none of the very heavy weapons which, being con- 
sidered by military experts as useful only for attack, would be 
abolished for everybody in a very few years if the British plan,. 
better known as the MacDonald plan, were carried out. Of: 
the second category of weapons—those which would still. be, 
allowed under this plan, although they would be limited in 
size and numbers—Germany would demand some, although 
she does not know how many, since that would-of course — 
depend upon the numbers that other countries were going to 
keep. Lastly there are smaller weapons—rifles, machine-guns, 
field guns, small howitzers and even tanks under sixteen tons 
—which are a little strangely looked upon by experts as being. 
purely defensive weapons, and which therefore are not to be 
limited at all in numbers, although at present under the 
Versailles Treaty Germany’s share is very strictly limited __ 
indeed. She would rather naturally demand the same liberty EB 
as anybody else to manufacture these weapons of defence. | 
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Now that programme, if it is accurate, seems to be a fairly 
reasonable way of reaching this ‘equality of rights’ promised to 
Germany just over a year ago. But it leaves two important 
points to be cleared up before France can be asked even to 
look at it. One is this. What would happen to the Nazi storm 
troops if Germany were authorised to have this army of three. 
hundred thousand men? According to Captain Roehm, their __ 
leader, the storm troops now number two-and-a-half million: 
A great many of them would otherwise be unemployed, and 
they benefit both physically and morally by belonging to an 
organisation which gives them back their self-respect, but 
they would form a well-trained military reserve ready to take 
the field against France and her allies at very short notice. j 
Nobody could expect the French to neglect that fact. The 
second question is, would Germany accept just the same 
international control of her armaments as any other country? 
Unless she were to do this, there would be no hope for'a'con- 
vention, because there would always be the suspicion that her 
factories were preparing for war on the quiet. 1am convinced __ 
that she would accept this control if it were general, but the 
sooner the fact is emphasised, the better. a» 

So much for the German side; but even if Germany’s reply 
to these two questions were quite satisfactory there would be 
hesitation on the part of the French to reduce the gap be- — 
tween their armaments and those of Germany. What extra 
guarantee that we would help France if she were attacked is 
necessary to overcome that hesitation of hers? Can or should — - 
we give that extra guarantee ifit can be defined? An agreement _ 
to limit the world’s armaments and to put an end to the © 
rivalry between different countries which, at present, try to 
be stronger than each other without realising that every time — 
one feels strong enough to be safe its neighbour inevitably and — 
automatically feels unsafe, would be, I suppose, the greatest — 
step towards peace in human history. To what extent should 
we British try to make that step possible by promising action — 
against a country which threatens to start a war peated 7 
the world? That is the problem we have to face, and unl 
we give a reply to it without too much delay the v 
drift towards war. 
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T is my business now to try and sum up the points put for- 

ward in the series of talks on the Commonwealth of Nations. 

mee - In doing so, I am going to try and answer these questions. 
sf What is the British Commonwealth? What is its purpose and 
+e what are its ideals, if it has any? What of its future? 

x Tam straightaway in a difficulty. These lectures have been 
concerned hitherto with what is called the British Common- 
wealth, that is, the self-governing nations of the Empire. Next 

___year you are to have another series of lectures on the non-self- 

-__- governing parts of the Empire. But in summing up it is not pos- 

sible to keep the two parts in watertight compartments—for the 

ideals and purposes of the two are fundamentally the same, 
though they are at different stages of fulfilment. So I am going to 
begin by saying something about the Empire-Commonwealth 
as a whole. 

First of its size. The world contains nearly 2,000,000,000 

people today—rather too many, I am inclined to think, for 
comfort and convenience. Of these a quarter, or over 

__ 450,000,000, live in the British Empire. I forget the number of 
square miles of land surface there are in the world, but I know 
that over‘nearly a third of it the King reigns and the Union Jack 

flieS in one of its many forms. So the Empire is no inconsider- 

- able section of the world. 

_ The Empite and the Commonwealth 

4 “What are the purposes and ideals of.this great agglomeration 

of nations and races and countries? They are, I think, threefold. 
The first purpose of the Empire, perhaps, is to maintain peace 
within its own borders—that is, to ensure that the constant 
political and economic difficulties which are always arising be- 
tween nations and peoples shall be settled by reason and justice, 
in law courts, in parliaments or at conferences, and not by war. 
How is this done, seeing that today the Empire, as a whole, has 
no common Government and Parliament? It is partly done 
through certain common institutions such as the Imperial Con- 
ference and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. But 
far more because there is a spirit of good will and common 
sense pervading all parts—a spirit admirably represented by the 

_ Crown and the Royal Family—which make the member nations 

think it is absurd to arm against one another as other nations do, 
and feel convinced that when there are disputes fair play and 
justice will prevail. Occasionally we have failed to settle our 
disputes amicably—Ireland has been a case in point. But on the 
whole the Empire has been an area of peace. In the last few 
years we have all seen something of the terrible cost of protracted 
wars and revolutions to the peoples concerned. We can therefore 
better appreciate the value of that common spirit which enables 
the British Empire to maintain what is often called law and 
order, with a minimum use of force, among a quarter of the 
diverse races and peoples of mankind. ; 

“The second purpose of the Empire is related to the first—to 
maintain an adequate defence against external attack. Such 
attack may come from the aggression of other states, or more 
probably because once war starts elsewhere it is very likely to 
spread to our own territories unless they are properly protected, 

-___I shall come back to this question of defence later on, 


Freedom for the Individual 


_ The third purpose of the Empire—in some ways much its 
_ most important purpose—is the protection and promotion of 
freedom. Freedom begins with individual liberty—the most 
precious of our possessions, the right to think, to speak and to 
_ act as reason and conscience direct, subject only to two limita- 
tions, first, that our use of freedom does not limit or abridge our 
ieighbour’s freedom, and, second, that we assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, such as paying our taxes or obeying the 
_ Jaws, or actively co-operating to promote the well-being of 
the community. The constitutional guarantees for individual 
__ liberty are statutes like Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, the 
een Z of the judiciary and the parliamentary system and 


men and women, even individual freedom has never yet been 
perfectly realised. The degree to which it can be realised 
_ depends in some measure on the education, the self-control and 

the public spirit of the Sroseaaite, inelt_ These naturally vary, 
° 
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Purpose and Punire of the British Empire 


By THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 


i. adult suffrage. Unfortunately in this world of not too perfect. 
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experience of that during the War. The price of liberty, too, is 
eternal vigilance, as the old saying runs, None the less, it is 
almost certainly true, and the best evidence of its truth is the 
witness of foreign observers, that with all our failures and 
defects, nowhere in the world are the guarantees for individual 
freedom more complete or in fuller operation than they are 
throughout the length and breadth of the British Empire. How 
priceless an advantage this individual freedom is can be seen 
from what has happened to individuals recently in countries 
where dictatorships have been installed. 

But there are two other kinds of freedom which are hardly 


less important. They are what may be called economic freedom 


and national freedom. What I mean by economic freedom is 
prosperity for all. Freedom is not complete until every citizen 
not only has the right to think and believe and speak‘as he 
thinks right, but is assured of being able to get the kind of work 
for which he or she is reasonably capable at wages which will 
provide fcr all reasonable needs at a steadily rising standard of 
living. Nowhere in the world has any country yet succeeded 
in accomplishing this result. Some people believe that it can 
only return under a system of free trade: others that the road 
to itis through protection and Imperial preference. That ques- 
tion was discussed by Mr. Amery and Sir Herbert Samuel. 
Some again believe that it can only be attained if a socialist 
State takes over all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange and runs them for the benefit of the whole corhnmunity. 
Other people believe that no society can be really progressive 
and healthy which is not based on individual initiative and 
enterprise, however much the state may undertake development 
on its own account, impose regulations with which private enter- 
prise must comply, and tax the rich for the communal good, 
We shall go on disputing about these subjects for many years 
to come. What I am concerned with here is to point out that, 
whatever your ultimate ideal may be, it is one of the funda- 
mental purposes of the Commonwealth to raise the standard of 
living of all its peoples and that it will fail unless it does so. 
Further, there is at least as much, if not more, economic free- 
dom in the British Empire as anywhere else in the world. More- 
over, whatever the ultimate solution may prove to be there is 
probably a better chance of its being carried into effect within 
the British Commonwealth by: constitutional and democratic 
means and not of revolution or dictatorship, than anywhere else, 


National Freedom 


Finally, there is national freedom. I need not say much about’ 
this. Professor Coupland has explained that the last hundred 
years of Empire politics has been mainly taken up with the 
problem of developing self-government in the Commonwealth. 
During this period, thanks to the lesson of the American Revolu- 
tion in 1776, it has proved possible to provide for the transition to 
national sélf-government in all the Dominions, without serious 
trouble, except in the case of Ireland. There, you had in conflict, 
the ideal of a United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
united under a single Parliament representative of all, and the 
ideal of separate Irish nationality under its own parliament. 
This problem, owing to the complication of Ulster, was only 
settled after a bitter struggle by the creation of the Irish Free 


- State, but at the price of the partition of Ireland itself. 


The same demand for self-government, however, which began 
with the Dominions, has in recent years spread to many other 
parts of the Empire, especially India and those countries, such 
as Egypt and Iraq, which, though not parts of the Empire, are 
in definite treaty association with it. Parliament, as you all know, 
is now engaged in drawing up a new constitution for India and 
Burma—that stupendous aggregation of 350,000,000 people who 
constitute by far the largest unit in the Empire. 

The main purpose of the Empire, then, is the development of 
individual freedom, prosperity and responsible self-government 
among all its races and peoples, by constitutional and pacific 
means. And I don’t think that anyone can seriously dispute 
that up to the present, and since the American Revolution, it 
has achieved these purposes with a fair degree of success. This 
success, however, is by no means the outcome of the work in 
Great Britain alone. On the contrary the peoples of the 
Dominions, of Ireland, of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, have played the principal part in transforming 
the old Empire of Britain into the modern Commonwealth of 
Nations. In the same way the political leaders of India and 
Burma are playing a vital part in transforming the Constitution 


tad Gotcerned itself iP odel with preserving ae secur- 


uh while the overseas peoples have been principally con- 


cerned with settlement and development, and with ak week 


in their own countries. 


_A New Era in Commonwealth Development 


What of the future? That is the really interesting and important 
question today. T think there is no doubt that we have come to 
the end of one era of Commonwealth development and are now 
entering into another. As I have said, for the last hundred years 
_and with intensified acceleration since the outbreak of the Great 
War, Empire politics have been mainly concerned with the 


development of the freedom and self-government of its overseas" 


‘peoples, and with securing to them an equal status with Great 
Britain. During the War the Dominions and India were given 
seats on the Imperial War Cabinet and after it at the Peace Con- 
‘ference and in the League of Nations. Foreign and Imperial 
policy, in all its branches, is now discussed on terms of perfect 


equality at the intermittent sessions of the Imperial Conference, - 


though Great Britain as the most powerful member of the 
Commonwealth and the provider of most of its military, naval 
and air forces, naturally exercises the chief initiative and the 
predominant influence. The whole development came to its 
climax in the famous Report of the 1926 Imperial Conference 
written by the late Lord Balfour, and in the Statute of West- 


' minster of 1931, which removed the last, vestiges of the authority 


of Great Britain over the Dominions. _ 

The new era in Empire development is going to be mainly 
_concerned, I think, with the unity of the Commonwealth. And 
the change in direction is going to arise principally out of the 
international situation. Some of you will remember how, in the 
-years immediately before the War, the nations of the Empire 
‘began to come together in order to deal with the situation caused 
by the rise of the German Navy across the North Sea, and 
there were many projects for strengthening Imperial unity to 
meet it. But the War itself brought home to thinking people 
in all civilised countries that there was an ever bigger question 
‘before them—that if the civilised nations continued in.a state of 


- lawless anarchy in a world which was hourly shrinking in terms — 


‘of time and space constant war would be inevitable on the earth 
for everybody. Hence the creation of the League of Nations 
'—an organisation intended to end the old system of competitive 
‘armaments, mailed-first diplomacy and chronic war which was 
‘inherent in the pre-war anarchy of nations, and to establish on 
a world-wide scale the very peace and law and freedom which 
the British Commonwealth had maintained over a quarter of 
-the globe. 
Unfortunately the League was never completed. The United 
States and Russia never joined it. And now Japan and Germany 


have left it. What is worse, the great move towards parliamentary | 


and democratic government which swept over the world after 
the victory of the Allies and knocked out one military dynasty 
and dictatorship after another has receded very badly. We now 
-have party or military dictatorships of one kind or another in 
almost every country from the Rhine in the West to Japan in 
the East. The whole of this vast territory, containing some of 
‘the greatest Powers in the world is now anti-democratic, and 
iz either out of the League or out of sympathy with it. ; 
So long as this state of affairs lasts it is bound to have an 
effect on the policy of the British Empire also. In the interesting 
debate between Mr. Philip Noel Baker and Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
‘about the rival merits of the Empire and the League, Mr. 
Jerrold thought that it would be far better for the British Com- 
monwealth, which had a big enough job to make a success of 
its own quarter of the earth, to stick to its own affairs and not 
try to impose its own ideas on the rest of the world through the 
League of Nations. Mr. Noel Baker thought that the future 
peace of the Empire depended almost entirely on its taking 
Ahold of the League vigorously and making it a successful instru- 
ment for disarmament, the prevention of war, and the settlement 
of international disputes by pacific means throughout the whole 


_ world. I am afraid that I don’t entirely share either of these 


views. On the one hand, it is clearly impossible for the League, 
‘so to speak, to impose peace or particular methods of settling 
disputes on the great Powers who are now out of the League, 
“against their will. We have got to face the fact that for the time 
being a ‘rae of the world is outside the League, a quarter is 
vigorously for the League, and about half the world lukewarm 
and not very effective about the League. On the other hand, it 
would be treason to our own ideals, and extremely dangerous, 
to desert the League just because it is in difficulties. The League 
‘represents the general way of international living the Allies 
fought to establish in the Great War, and it is now largely a 
combination of the more liberal and democratically-minded 
peoples, who will be much stronger as against the dictator- 
‘ships if they stand together than if they revert to chaotic isola- 
tion. So it seems to me that the obvious course is to work the 
League system for all it is worth in the area which believes in 


it nat touee. the United 


it through the Kellogg Pact. Indeed, the esile St 
: ty, the unity and the peace of the whole Commonwealth, 
_ though all parts rose gallantly to the occasion during the Great 


in the world, and the Rae of Nene held the centre a oe a 
field, problems of defence and the risk of war fell into the bac. 

that the old League is useless and must be radically tran: 
the forefront of debate. Indeed, they have already done so. 


‘Parliament and the Press in this country are full of discussions _ 
‘about the armaments and security question, and if you read the — 


called integration. Whatever may be the answer to the arma- 


‘the strength of the Empire, whether for its own defence or as an 
influence for peace, disarmament, and security in the world, aa 


combination of armed dictatorships hostile to the League, 
ambitious, imperialist, aggressive, then the peoples of the Empire 


national disputes by pacific means, much more effective than re 


or pacifism but from the positive reign of justice and law, 


‘on the economic side. But none the less in its curious, inorganic, — 


-a sobering responsibility. Lord Milner, one of its greatest lovers, a 


‘will help to lift us out of the narrowness and selfishness 


still lie ahead. 


country which is outside the League, - 


conference of. British Empire delegates at Toronto w. 
it clear that the only international purpose on which the n 
of the Commonwealth could wholeheartedly combine was 
maintain and. strengthen the collective system for conduc 
international affairs Syne teed oi the League. 1h Se 


ground. But with three great dictatorships outside the. League 
and hostile to its ideals, and another dictatorship openly saying 


formed, defence and the risk of war inevitably come back i 


‘Press of the Dominions, especially in Australia and New Zea- 
land, you will find that they are full of it, too. = ; 

It is not my business here to discuss the future of the 
League. But it seems to me clear that in any event the era of 
what has sometimes been called the disintegration of the 
Empire is now going to be followed by an era of what may be 


ment and security question it is becoming clearer every day that ‘ 
will depend upon its unity. If, for instance, we have to face a 


will have to combine, possibly with other democratic nations, 
to create effective instruments of defence, just as they did before a, 
and during the War, for united they are strong and divided they — 
are very weak. Or if, on the other hand, we succeed in ‘rehabili- 

tating and ‘strengthening the League it will be because. the 


‘League members themselves, including the nations ofthe Empire, 4 Be 


have made the mutual guarantees for security, for common — 
action against an aggressor, for the just settlement of inter- — 


they have hitherto been. For peace does not come from isolation — 


that is, of government, among menand nations. — 
_ What this will mean in terms of Empire organisation I cann yt 
pretend to prophesy. As the Empire shrinks in terms of time 
‘and space, as it consolidates to defend its own freedom > or to 
help the establishment of peace all over the world, new institu- _ 
tions, based on equality, will come into being, appropriate to 
the uses they are designed to serve. The difference will only — 
be that whereas, in similar situations in the past, the burden ~ 
and the initiative has rested in the main upon Great Britain, 
in future the policy and the burden will have to be shared bi all — 
the self-governing peoples of the Commonwealth. { 


The Empire a Sobering Responsibility — 


We live in a changing world and in dangerous days. The 
Empire or the Commonwealth, call it which you will, has 
grown and endured, because in some queer fashion of its own — 
it has met the needs of those who live within it..It is not the - 
logic or the perfection of its institutions; it is notany special brain ‘ 
power in the inhabitants of these islands; it is rather the spirit of 
good will, and common sense and of public responsibility, which — 
it embodies and which is symbolised by the Crown. We have 2 
‘made many mistakes. We have committed some wrongs. Our 
task, so far from being complete, is only half begun, especially 


adaptable way it gives order, freedom, and the hope of progress _ 
and prosperity to a quarter of the human race, and does it as 
well as any other Government and far better than. most. But 
the Commonwealth is not so much a glory to be proud of as — 


used to say that whenever he thought of the Empire and 
the terrific responsibility for the happiness of its almost un- — 
numbered inhabitants which rested upon its statesmen. and ik 
on Britain, he felt inclined, not to boast, but to go into a 
corner and pray. It is this way of looking at the Empire, I think. 
which will pull us through the difficult days that lie ahead. 


our private lives, and the pettiness and parochialism of p: 
politics, and it will set us above the din and clamour of bus: 
ness and the sensationalism and provocations of the Press, 
the watch-tower from which we can see the magnitude. of 
opportunity. For, in the long run, the greatness of states. 
nations consists in the greatness of the men and women wh 
compose them and the final. justification of the freedom 
which we are so proud and which it is the first purpose of 
Empire to promote, is that it can produce, and is 
citizens who will face without acing ne tremendous tasks 


bs | review some of. tee BHacioEE economic events 
e year 1933. Its predecessor, 1932, closed with the 
announcement of the end of the first Russian, Five ‘Year _ 


t ak ‘eithoash the people of Racei have vert to over- 


id te? further: believe’ aie #84 fact that tik Have done so 
is been reflected in the political successes which have come to 
|. Litvinov during 1933. The year 1933 seems to have wit- 
ssed. the bottom of the world economic crisis which began 
1929, but I think—for reasons I shall give you later on— 
that it would be well not to expect too rapid a recovery. We 
are still a long way from any prosperity which could and ought 
to be called normal. The easing of the economic crisis was 
companied by the beginnings of the growth of a political 
is. In January, 1933, Japan rejected the efforts of the 
gue to settle the Manchurian question, and in February, the 
azis came into power in Germany. This political crisis in inter- 
onal affairs i is unfortunately still with us and it is clear that 
as in part been caused by the intolerable strain put upon 
| by the sufferings of the great slump. In March the whole 
rican economic structure hovered on the edge of disaster 
banks were shut for nine days, Roosevelt took office 
3 nounced the New Deal and an experiment of world-wide 
significance was inaugurated. In the British House of Commons 
e Agricultural Marketing Bill became law-and the most 
portant political-economic Pisce of planning we have yet 
lertaken was launched. 
_ Meanwhile, active preparations were being made for the 
_ World Economic Conference which opened in London in 
_ June. It was the greatest gathering of its kind in the history of 
_ the world. It had been amply prepared, for it was first mooted 
at the Lausanne Meeting in 1932 when Reparations were 
- Skifully pushed out of sight. Moreover, the British Prime 
er ister, President-designate of the Conference, had crossed 
the Atlantic and discussed the world situation with Roosevelt. 
"The Conference was, broadly speaking, a British endeavour 
_ to see whether in finance a compromise could be found between 
the United States of America, then clearly careering off into 
ea -aunchartered_ seas, and the French and other gold standard 
countries who felt that recovery could only be ensured by 
ak adherence to strictly orthodox methods. In commerce the 
Rte. ‘British, who had been reluctantly forced into the tariff business, 
_ hoped that at the conference a move could be made towards 
3 “ie building up anew an international system of. reasonably 
“a unrestricted trade. To some extent the tactical position of the 
oa British Government in this respect was qualified. by the fact 


that it had recently concluded the Ottawa agreements, which 


foreigners were inclined to say indicated a desire on the part 


< 


cluding trade agreements with Denmark, Germany, Argentine, 


\. 


Norway and Sweden showed that Great - Britain was ready 


“The World Conference failed in all. its main objectives, 
-and success was made impossible when Roosevelt made it clear 


ust take priority over international considerations and 
erefore he could take no part in schemes for the stabilisation 
_ of the monetary situation. This American decision had as 
eat an effect upon world economic affairs as the decision of 
Be narces after the War, that America should not ratify the 
ce Treaty of Versailles, had upon the international eae Si 
ation during the period 1920-25. 
You will remember that after some years it was economic 
ions, such as_ War-debts, which drew the Americans 
back into world affairs and into contact with Europe, and I 


I say ‘partially’ because I expect to see the U.S.A. (it won’t 
of the same appearance as the U.S.A. of 1925) back again 


gia political question which will oblige her to abandon her 
lf-contained position. The World Conference failed, and from 
t moment it was pretty clear that any idea of world economic 
ration along the lines of what I shall call nineteenth- 
r free-trade ideas was as dead as mutton—for the time 
Adam Smith must have turned in his grave, but he was 
paid Scot and he may have reflected that ten or 


By Gopatiander STEPHEN KING-HALL - 


“ -would. enjoy a degree of material comfort considerably 
than they can hope for if they insist upon denying themselves 


tremendous ° eee rs have turned. thie: corner in | the advantages to be gained by the specialisation of labour. . — 


Re: ~ lof: Great Britain to work towards a self-contained Empire. 
To this the British reply was that with a world turning more and — 
_ more towards economic nationalism some kind of insurance © 
policy was essential to Great Britain and that her action in con- 


and anxious to do business wherever business could: be found. - 


;  aishat’ the U.S.A. had definitely decided that the home front. 


hall be very surprised if history does not partially repeat itself. 


world affairs before 1938, but this time it will be an inter-— 


‘twenty years of economic nationalism might be the best way of | 
persuading man that there is something to be said for the view 
that if the world was treated as an economic unit, its ae 


Since the World Economic Conference the acrobatic dollar 
has held the centre of the financial stage. When the year opened 
the rate in London was 3 39 to the £. By April it was 3 93 
to the £. By September it was 4.79. By ‘November 5. 38, and 


_ now itis $5.14. 


Since the summer there has been 4 maneeuvring for position 
by the nations. Everyone has been watching the U.S.A. and the 
rapid unfolding of that vast experiment. Broadly speaking it— 


the American experiment—had a very. considerable initial 


success, which was largely psychological; then in July there 
was a severe set-back which has been followed by a slower but 
fairly steady recovery. Here are three index figures of com- 
modity prices in the U.S.A. which illustrate that last remark: 


July, 1933, 150; November, 1933, 130. 


“Last week the President’s entourage let it ‘be known that : 


various rumours floating round to the effect that he might 
agree to stabilise the dollar in agreement with Great Britain | 
and France were ‘worse than a bad guess’. 

_ Another direction in which. Western industrial powers eee 
been casting an anxious eye has been the Far East. Japanese 
competition, assisted by_a depreciated yen, has been increas- 
ingly severe, especially in the textiles. This question is un- 
doubtedly very much on the agenda for 1934. The French, 
very anxious politically, have sat firmly on their huge reserves 
of gold and maintained the gold standard. At one time it looked 
as if difficulties in balancing their budget might shake France, 


_but this seems to have passed. I have no doubt the threatening 


international situation brought the opposing deputies to heel. 

Germany i is hard at work trying to make herself self-contained 
and giving reasons to her.creditors why it.is doubtful whether 
she will be able to continue making even the present partial 
payments on her external loans. These reisons may possibly 
be more convincing to Dr. Schacht than to the City of London, 
but it is rare that debtor and creditor find themselves in 
complete agreement on such matters. 

Russia has achieved a signal triumph in receiving recognition 


by the U.S.A., though itis doubtful whether the trades of these - 


two countries are sufficiently complementary to make great 
commercial results likely in the near future. Prolonged negotia- 
tions for a trade agreement between Russia and Great Britain 
are still wrapt in mystery. 

What of Great Britain? As Mr. Bernard Shaw once remarked, 
‘My shop is always open’. Our shop is always open if we can 


find.a basis on which to do business. If I were asked to sum up 
British economic policy during 1933 I should say we have been ~ 


sitting on the fence and trying to make the top of the fence 
as broad and as comfortable as possible, and, what is more, 


-we have succeeded to a really remarkable extent. We have 


invited Mr. Walter Elliot to get down into the jungle of plan- 
ning on one side of the fence and see what he can do there for 
British agriculture (United Kingdom section). We have 
bidden good luck to Mr. Runciman as we have sent him down 
on the other side of the fence into the devastated area of the 
nineteenth-century economic world and -told him to do what he 


can with the weapons of a tariff in one hand and a trade agree~ 


ment in the other. I visualise: Mr. Neville Chamberlain sitting 
in the Treasury—the location of which is certainly on top of 
the fence—cogitating as to when and upon which side he shall 
direct British financial policy. To the East the france sits solidly 
on its gold; to the West the rubber dollar expands and contracts 
with disconcerting elasticity. One thing is certain—and Mr. 
Chamberlain has said so himself—we do not want to repeat 


- our experience of 1925 when at great sacrifice we plumped for a 


return to the gold standard in the interests of the world and of 
ourselves only to find that we were lef: holding the baby in 1931. 

What of the future? I dare say no more than that the world 
seems determined to try out the idea of planned economy. 
1934 will be a year of experiment, an empirical year, so may 
1935 or 1936 for all I know; but, sooner or later, a year will 
come when the big problem will.be not the development of 
national plans but the fitting together into some kind of world 
system of national planned and semi-planned economics. 
That is the moment when I believe that, as in the past, the 
‘world will look to Great Britain for leadership, and it is with that 
‘in mind that we should act in the coming months and years, 


igher 


April, 1933, 116 (this was 40 percent. higher thanin February); 
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cA King’s Toy 


By PAUL POPPER 


BOUT the middle of the seventeenth century, in the 
distant Indies, in Hindustan, there ruled the Grand 
Mogul Aurangzeb. He had made his realm one of the 
richest and most extensive empires inthe whole world. 
His subjects, it is said, numbered more than sixty millions. His 
royal residence was at Delhi. The glitter and the pomp of this 
Mussulman court passed the bounds of the most fertile 


ie 


The court-marshal, who superintends the approach of a host of 
visitors so that there shall be no confusion in the presence of the 
monarch 


imagination. From far-away lands in all parts of the world 
came travellers to the city, to admire the palace of the Grand 
Mogul. But they were not allowed to pass beyond its portals, 
and so had to be content to guess at all that magnificence from 
a distance, since they could not gaze at it with 
their own eyés. Once a year, however, on the 
occasion of his birthday festival, the Grand 
Mogul held open court. Then the Grandees 
of the Empire set out to pay homage to their 
Emperor. They flocked ‘together from the 
nearer provinces,. on richly. - caparisoned 
elephants; from remote shores, borne on 
swift camels; from sandy steppes, on noble 
steeds. Each-year they. brought their choicest 
and most splendid gifts for their overlord. 
On: his birthday, too, the Grand» Mogul 
showed himself to his people: each one of 
them could do homage to him, each one 
behold him. And great was the bounty that 
he distributed on this day among the poor of 
his realm. 

In Saxony, in those days, there ruled the 
Elector Augustus the Strong. In the course 
of the travels which he’ had undertaken 
while yet heir-to the Throne, he had seen 
the gorgeous life at the courts of France, 
Spain,- Italy and Portugal.. The sumptuous 
magnificence which he saw there awakened 
in him, even ‘in his early youth, a ‘great 
love of art. And when he took over the reins 
of government in the year 1694, and still 
more when he had won the crown of Poland 
some years later, his passion for art grew 
stronger and stronger. He made Dresden the 
centre of the artistic life of all Germany. 
From this period date the buildings; which 
have become famous as monuments. of the baroque era, such 
as the Zwinger and the Frauenkirche. The Dresden picture- 


be seen today in the Green Vault of the Royal Palace at 
Dresden, also date.from the reign of Augustus the Strong. 


Like so many others, Augustus the Strong heard about the 
glitter and riches of the royal household at. Delhi. The 
dazzling accounts, above all, of the travellers Fran¢ois Bernier 
and Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who had been privileged to be 
present at the magnificent five-days’ birthday festival of the 
Grand Mogul, made a lasting impression on the Elector’s 
imagination. For he too cherished bold schemes in his heart 
to extend his empire—after the manner of Aurangzeb—beyond 
Poland as far as. Turkey; he too loved best to be surrounded 
by the most extravagant splendour, and ‘by works of art from 
all the lands of the earth: But the detailed reports of the two 
travellers obviously did not satisfy the imagination of the 
adventurous-minded prince: he wanted to see with his own 
eyes a real picture of this most magnificent’ court in all the 


world. And therefore we may assume’ that it was this desire 


that prompted him, in the year 1699, to. give his goldsmith, 
Johann Melchior Dinglinger, gn order to make a table-server 
portraying the birthday festival of the Grand Mogul. Eight 
years long did Dinglinger work with his two brothers and 
fourteen apprentices at this peculiar work of art. Almost 
60,000 thalers was the sum paid him for it by the King. And 
so eager was the King to see the masterpiece that he bade his 
goldsmith bring the ‘Grand Mogul’, directly he. was finished, 
to Warsaw, where he happened to be staying at that time. The 
gorgeous piece was used to deck the table ata solemn banquet, 
being. placed opposite the seat of the King. After the’ King’s 
death this ‘Prince’s dolls’. house’ came to rest in the Green 
Vault, where it has remained intact, among many others of 
Dinglinger’s finest masterpieces, evento this’ day. Here it is 
to be found beneath a glass-case, and on account of its smalf 
size is often insufficiently noticed by visitors. ake 

The work, which covers a surface of about 4 feet by 4 feet. 
shows the three courtyards of the palace separated by trellis* 
walls. The outer court has a silver floor, the two inner courts, 
which are raised by steps, golden floors. The two inner courts 
have their sides surrounded by halls, and at the back, in a 
most richly decorated pavilion, stands the throne, raised on 


or 


Aurangzeb; the ‘ruler of all rulers’, seated om his golden throne. He bears the sceptre in 
his right hand, and wears the jewel-decked coronation mantle . ~ +. 


a dais, made entirely of gold, decked with diamonds, pearls 
and rubies. Here Aurangzeb, the ‘King of all Kings’, is seated, 
collection, and a great number of works of art which can still cross-legged, the crown of the realm on his head, the sceptre 
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A horse in Dinglinger’s masterpiece, placed, for comparison in size, One of the 173 figures, shown beside a matchbox 
by the side of a cigarette 
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Chan Chanon, one of the mightiest princes of the kingdom, who possesses immense wealth, 
monarch, whom he now humbly approaches 
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: ‘in his his right hand, and the mantle of state, ‘adorned with the 


st jewels, round his shoulders. He is surrounded by his 
‘courtiers; and on the steps leading to the throne stands, stern 
and threatening, his bodyguard. The Grandees of the empire 
_approach their ruler, each of them under.a brightly coloured 
baldachin,-and each of them: surrounded by. his: retinue, and 
accompanied by servants carrying costly gifts. The various 


groups are distinguished from one another by the colourings 
and patterns of the costumes of the retinues, and by the 
“different shape and colouring of each baldachin. The whole 
cae an. Sa saaes add colourful picture. ' 


| peteety Social Service in Britain. 


“Voluntary Social Service v. State Control 


A Discussion between W. McG. EAGAR and MORGAN JONES, M.P. 


Mr. Jones was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education in the last Government, and Mr. Eagar is General 
Secretary of the National Institute for the Blind 


. McG. EAGAR: I stand for voluntary ‘social 
service. But who doesn’t? I know quite well that 
you yourself have taken an active part in many 
voluntary activities of one kind and another. 
Morcan JONES: But we’re discussing principles here, and I 
- take my stand for State social service. I want the State to assume 
_ full responsibility for many services which are at present ren- 
“dered to the State by voluntary effort. That’s my Bn but 


a want you to state your case first. 


- W.E.: All right. First of all let me give you some of the 
reasons why I think voluntary social services are both necessary 
and desirable, In the first place voluntary service is a natural 
thing—you don’t compel people to do it, or to submit to it. 
Tt is the natural expression of ordinary human decency and 


_Kindliness. You wouldn’t prevent people joining together to 
form cricket clubs or tennis clubs or sports clubs for their own, 


or others’, amusement. Then why try to prevent people joining 
together to form clubs or societies for their own, or other 


- people’s, benefit? Isn’t it natural that people should join together 


‘to get things done, not only what they want to do, but what 
they think ought to be done—things, let me add, that they 
know the State won’t do for them? 


' M. J.: My general criticism of your first argument is that I 
can see no reason whatever why humanitarian principles should 
not find expression just as naturally in the service of the State. 
It’s a fetish you people have that the State is inhuman. It seems 
to me that State social service is controlled humanitarianism— 
it is the expression of the enlightened will of the community, 
working through public institutions. State social service is really 
the resolution of its citizens that any evil which menaces either 
the well-being of all—or even the well-being of some—shall be 
limited by the corporate endeavour of those citizens. My criti- 
cism of your voluntary humanitarianism is that it has been a 
sort of charity dispensed by members of the upper classes. It 
was a charity which often gave them a pleasant sense of power 
and virtue and was sufficient to wipe out any responsibility 
they might have felt for the unhappiness and poverty of the 
‘lower classes’. 
* W. E.: It is true that voluntary service developed to some 
extent as an activity of the leisured class. But it has become 
increasingly the concern of all classes. There is any amount of 
social service done by members of the working classes, and both 
‘of us know of voluntary levies voted by working class organisa- 
tions for charitable purposes.” 

M. J.: Well, so much for your first point—that humanitarian 


" instincts require the existence of voluntary service—that it is an 


outlet for ‘human emotions, in fact. I dare say the psychologists 
would call it a ‘defence mechanism’. What is your next point? 
__W.E.: I suggest that voluntary service is needed to harness 
duthority to commonsense. The State has to treat the citizen in 


_ a wholesale sort of way. Voluntary service considers him as an 


individual and knows his special needs and personal require- 
‘ments. Why is it that the State so often calls in the assistance of 
the voluntary worker to help it carry out its work? Where would. 
‘Public Assistance Committees be without them? Consider the 
Thun system of local government—paid officials of the State or 
‘municipality, canta by the commonsense and humanity of 

ors and committee members who give their time freely 


’ i serve the community. My point is that voluntary service 


oer supplements. State authority. 


3% M. J.: And mine only that I don’t want it to supplant State 
authori , and I can see a danger that it may do so. It often has 


% done, you know. What is your next point? 
_ W.E.: My third point is that voluntary service has a long and: 


: tradition in this country, a tradition which it would 
hard—and in my opinion undesirable—to break. For hun- 


Anowledge of things Indian were. re 
‘master in his work. And yet the artist won through. Creative 
genius set his. fancy roaming free, and his daring imagination 


We must pay the artist” ‘the tribute of our admiration. for 
the perfect portrayal of all the figures, and for the variety in 


‘movement and bearing which he has succeeded in giving his 


subjects. All the pedantry of. scholarship and all available 
isitioned.to help the 


helped. to. make-up. a vision of beauty, which—like a tale 
out of the Arabian Nights—conjures up in our minds all the 
sparkling and colourful glory of the East. A toy worthy of a 
King. 


dreds of years voluntary service has comforted and relieved the 
sick, the unhappy; the oppressed and the ignorant. 

M. Traditionalism—that’s what it amounts to; that’s 
always been a bar to progress. It. prevents one from looking at 
the future by ordering one to look at the past. It says that what 
has worked well in the past must work well under changed con- 
ditions in the future. That is an attitude of mind which is often 
engendered by a desire to shuffle off responsibility. There 
must be collective responsibility for the well-being of the 
members of the community. It seems tome that your case for 
voluntary service denies’ this. 

.: The fourth point I propose to make is*that voluntary 
service is necessary in order to show the State what needs doing. 
The State cannot be expected to experiment in social reform; 
and you will agree that it is not the duty of Parliament to 
initiate legislation which is in advance of public opinion. The 
State consolidates and legalises. It would be dangerous if it 
started experimenting. I remember myself voluntary labour 
exchanges, set up to help boys and girls in East London to get 
decent employment, years before there was any Government 
Scheme: medical missions and voluntary clinics which showed 
the way to National Health Insurance. 

M. J.: Oh, I see your point, but that last example lays itself 
open to the very criticism that I want to make against your point. 
It seems to me that voluntary activities often hinder the work 
the State should do. Hasn’t the time come when the State should 
be responsible for the provision of birth control clinics? It is 
time there were facilities in every town. What can all the devo- 
tion and all the energy of py Oneeey societies prevail against 
such an enormous problem? 

- W.E.: Don’t misunderstand mé, please. No sensible volun- 
teer wants to go on doing partially and ineffectively anything 
that might be done comprehensively and efficiently by the 
State. I was stressing the importance of voluntary effort in the 
early days of social experiment. Not only must those responsible 
for organising any particular social experiment do their work 
freely—from a desire to serve the community—but also those 
who are served by the experiment must take part in it of their 
own free will. Experiment may prove that there is a need for 
compulsion. 

. M. J.: But you people don’t seem to understand this fact— 
the social services provided by the State don’t always introduce 
this element of harsh compulsion which you are so afraid of. If 
the State were to provide birth control clinics there would be no 
compulsion on people to visit them, but the State would have 
accepted responsibility for a problem which affects the well- 
being of its members in a very vital way. 

E.: To my mind, there are many things which are better 
done if they are not undertaken by the State. In fact it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, for the State toundertake them. ‘Take 
the thrift organisations for example. It is not possible for the 
Government.to compel people-to save, but if groups of people 
wish to save, and encourage each other to save, there should be 
voluntary organisations enabling them to do so. Surely that was 
the origin of the old friendly societies—and in part, I suppose, of 
the National Savings Movement. And by the way here’s another 
point for my case: Didn’t the Government take over the volun- 
tary machinery of the National Savings Movement? And didn’t 
it also-accept the organisation of the friendly societies and use 
thea in its own schemes for social insurance? >= 

M.°J.. Pm prepared. to concede to you that voluntary 
associations often do their work efficiently and may do it fairly 
effectively.’ Nevertheless when the State takes them over they 
oat regularised and comprehensive. 

:- My answer to that is twofold—first that some com- 
Srcnaais national services are carried out by voluntary 
societies without a penny of Government grant and without even 


i 


_ organisation. But the planning of a nation’s life must be plan- 


ning for human beings, not for automata. I would support the 


' existence of societies designed to protect the freedom of the 
individual. “8 


M. J.: Certainly. There must be adequate safeguards against 
hardship to the individual. But there again the interests of. 
minorities are best safeguarded by the State. Let the State 
define the position of minorities, and give them adequate free- 
dom. But I agree of course that there is a case for the existence 
of voluntary societies designed to protect society against its own 
obsolete laws. 2 

W. E.: Is it? I don’t think I agree with you. A great deal of 
the energy of many societies working for social reforms of a 
constructive nature goes in propaganda, agitation and educa- 
tion. Still I’m very glad you agree with me over the general 
issue. My next point is that I don’t want the State to take com- 
plete charge of the individual.-There’s a danger of the citizen 
becoming too much fed, clothed, educated, attended to and 
generally supported. - 

'M. J.: The modern world has become so complicated that it 
has become vital for its activities to be co-ordinated. People 
can no longer do what they like. The State must take charge. I 
expect unemployment insurance and the whole problem of the 
maintenance of the unemployed was at the back of your mind 
when you made that criticism. I can only say that people in 
difficulties have a right to. lean upon the State. The individual 
has a right to expect work or maintenance. Why is it less good 


to lean upon the State than to lean upon voluntary charity? - 


_ W.E.: Would you have the State provide for our leisure time 
activities? 
M. J.: It seems to me one of the essential duties of the State 

at the present time to see to it that leisure is adequately distri- 
buted, instead of being concentrated compulsorily in the hands 

_ of a section of the workers. That seems to me to be the essence 
of voluntaryism—. ccepting the evils of a badly organised 
society and trying to ease them without tackling their causes. 

And while we are on this question of the kind of services which 

the State should provide for its members, I should like to ask you 

a question. Under our present system voluntary service makes 

certain provisions, the State others. A fire brigade is generally 

provided out of the common fund called Rates. But a hospital 
' generally has to go a-begging for its funds. Now why, I should 
like to ask you, is it more desirable to preserve a man’s house 
than to restore a man’s health? Nearly all our big hospitals 
are short of funds. But rather than have them controlled either 
by the State or the municipality we are urged to have sweep- 
stakes or lotteries or prize draws, and we resort to devices that 
come perilously near to breaking the law. If all the hospitals 
were to be supported by the State there would be enough beds 
to go round. The trouble is that voluntary institutions or socie- 
ties, once they get going, can’t or won’t stop. The big voluntary 
hospitals have a very natural pride in their achievements: they 
don’t want to be taken over by the State. And to me. such 
_ hospitals represent a sort of vested interest. Mind you, I’m not 
saying they’re inefficient. They’re not. But I do say that if they 
were under the State they could be more efficient, they could 
‘make a wider and more adequate provision for sickness. 

- W.E.: No, I can’t agree with you. Voluntary service is often 
efficient and comprehensive. I will admit that it carries on its 
back a certain number of well-meaning ineffectives. Nowadays, 
voluntary service to a large extent is highly organised and well 
trained. It offers a career.: ..-.- : PERE eN, 

M. J.: A paid career. Yes, I know—and that’s where I part 
company with you. These efficient paid trained workers had 
far better be employed by the State. Their work would then. 
be more co-ordinated, more sustained, and—less expensive. | 

_W.E.: There are numerous training schemes in existence, 
and serious preparation for voluntary service can be undertaken, 
at numerous places. Let me tell you something about our own. 
work among the blind. Since 1920 the blind in Great Britain 
have been recognised by the State as a class of citizens suffering 
from a handicap—a class who should not normally become 
subject to Poor Law—that is, nowadays, Public Assistance. 
Parliament has provided that all blind persons should be regis- 
tered so that the extent of the problem of blindness should be 
accurately known. Parliament has provided, also, that every 
local authority should: have responsibility for seeing that the 
blind in its area should be educated, employed, saved from 
destitution if unemployable, and generally provided for. But 
the local authorities normally do not. provide the. service 
required by the blind. They assist voluntary bodies to go on 


_ doing for the blind what they were doing long before the Blind 


_ Persons Act was passed. In the same way, the very important 
national services for the blind, the provision of books in Braille, 
setting up of special homes and schools, special training of 


_ yarious kinds, and a great variety of other services are provided 


‘by the State, though it is subsidised by it to some extent. Reall 


‘control and voluntary service. 


- benefits.. f 


for removing them. ~  - 


as a whole, Unemployment is an international problem, and— 
_ and numerous enough for that gigantic problem, You can 


* Wales unemployment problem, but unless you see it in its real 


any 


. by the National Institute for the B: (anc tt eN ati 
_ Library for the Blind, so far as the circulation of Braille 


is concerned). The work of these two societies is not contro. 


the whole system of blind welfare is an amalgamation of State 
- M., J.: I am willing to take up your argument about the — 
blind. Compare the provision for the blind before the State 
stepped in with the condition of affairs today, Itis a well-known 
fact surely that the provision for these unfortunate people used 
to be shamelessly inadequate. Voluntary effort could not be 
comprehensive or effective. — Shs 217; ae 
_ W.E.: Your criticism is partly true. But I think all these 
better provisions must be laid at the door of our increasing 
social consciousness. Our humanitarianism has adopted modern 
ideas of efficiency. You can’t credit the State with a// these new 


M. J.: Then I have another point of criticism. The State — 
is in a better position to investigate the underlying causes of 
distress, and, if it is at all possible, to suggest radical means 

W.E.: But it is the voluntary bodies which do all this inves- 
tigating. In the case of the blind, for example, the study of the 
causes of inheritance of certain forms of blindness is being 
undertaken not by the State, but by voluntary bodies. Look 
what we owe to the Webbs, for example. __ te ee 

M. J.: Excellent! Look at them. Their facts not only paved 
the way for State action but showed the way in which the State 
must tackle the problem of the social services—on stepping 
stones of facts. I’ll not deny the freedom of the social investi- 
gator to collect his facts outside the Parliamentary machine: — 
But collecting facts on a large scale means money, and in my: 
opinion it is the duty of the State to spend money on the investi 
gation of a problem as well as on its solution. sin oe Seelam 

W. E.: I wonder how far money is at the root of much of 
what we have been discussing? On the one hand there is real 
virtue in giving. There is, I honestly believe, a blessing attached A 
to giving which is not attached to paying rates and taxes. Onthe 
other hand, I am often ashamed of the methods which voluntary __ 
societies have to employ in order to get enough money for their 
work. I welcome the present tendency of the State to grant 
money to voluntary societies for their use. The Government 
grant of over £20,000 to the National Council of Social Service 
is a case in point. The Trades Unions opposed that grant, I 
believe—or at any rate they weren’t prepared to play their part 
in administering that money through the National Council-of 
Social Service. : wt ae Sees! J 

M. J.: Quite true! and I agree with their decision. It was a 
difficult one to make, but their action illustrates my case in 
this discussion from two points of view. The money at the dis- 
posal of these voluntary societies is ridiculously inadequate. — 
Personally, I think the Government should have been ashamed. 
to offer such a paltry grant. And secondly, it was probably felt 
that the Government was not handling the unemployment 
problem as effectively as it might, and that by handing over this 
money to the National Council of Social Service it was passing 
on responsibility which it should by rights have kept in its own 
hands. The State‘is responsible for the unemployed man. The 
National Council of Social Service is not. And anything that the — 
Council can do can only be palliative, can only affect a very 
small proportion of the men and women who are unemployed, 
and it can only hinder us from getting down to the realissue.  _ 


W.E.: The economic organisation of the country? 


M. J.: Yes, and of the world. Our problems today are inter= 
national; You people want to split up world-wide problems into. 
little bits, and treat those little bits as if they were separate and __ 
complete entities. And in so doing you lose sight of the problem. 


needs to be attacked by weapons which are powerful enough — | 
talk about a national unemployment problem. or a South 4 


setting it doesn’t mean much. If you attack the problem locally 
you are blinding: yourself to the real issues, It is not to West- 
minster alone that we must look for a way out of our difficulties, 
but to Geneva. The International Labour Office at Geneva, for _ 
instance, should give information and advice about the unem= 
ployment problem as a whole. It can only be tackled on a 
national basis with the international’ situation in mind. I 
not easy or even encouraging to look at the problem i 


nationally—in fact, it is so difficult and so disheartening that — 


many people are shutting their eyes to it in despair. And y 
people, for all your devotion and self-sacrifice and energy an 
charity, are persuading them to do so. I am not afraid to 
that I hope to die a convinced internationalist! yk 
_ W.E.: Pll say ‘Amen’ to that. I want to agree and disagree 
everything you’ve said, but I must contént myself with put 
on record my firm belief that the personal individual, human — 
approach which we try to make to social problems is the right 
one to persist in, However vast your problem is, it isreacting on © 
human beings, and men and women must be treated as indivi- 
duals, not as cogs in a machine, ar 


OMPARED with tHe four years of the Great War, the 
three years’ war against the Boers in South Africa may 
seem a small affair. The numbers on both sides seem 
trivial in comparison with the enormous hosts in- 
volved i in all the armies that contended between August, 1914, 
and November, 1918, but to those who were engaged in 
South Africa from October, 1899, to the last day of May, 
1902, the stress of the war was as hard as it can be in any war, 
and for the British Empire the issue was as serious. For in case 
of defeat we should have been compelled to conquer South 
Africa from the sea, or to yield possession to some other 
Great Power, almost certainly to Germany. The Empire as 
we knew it would have been broken up, and the whole course 
of subsequent history different. 

_ Lam asked to deal with only. one episode in the Boer War, 
but it is an outstanding episode, conspicuous for many fine 
qualities in the combatants on both sides. The siege of Lady- 
smith lasted 120 days, during which we were tightly shut in 
on all sides -by the. Boer Commandos, and. could. receive 
neither: reinforcements nor supplies. The little town on the 
banks of the winding Klip river in Natal was composed almost 
entirely of corrugated i iron houses, and it covered a patch of 
Jand-lying in-a hollow:less than three miles across either way. 
Except where the river ran south through a fairly open bit of 
plain, ‘the town was surrounded on all sides by hills in a 
horseshoe, and was within easy range of the Boer guns, some 
positions being only 3,000 yards from the centre of the town, 
and the most distant 7,000 or 83000 yards. Onvall these heights 
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ae . te _ By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


Issuing rations to the citizens of Ladysmith during the siege 


except the line that we “called Ces s Cans ae Wasa Hill, 
the Boers were able to place guus of varions sizes, the largest 
and most dangerous being four six-inch Creusot guns. that 
we called‘“Long Toms’, throwing.96.1b. shells-that fell among us 
with terrifying explosions. The Boers had thirty-three guns 
in all—‘Long Toms’, howitzers, quick-firers, and less formid- 
able kinds. 

. Crowded into the little space of the town and the enue 
positions close’ around it,’ were about 21,300 human beings, 
including a garrison of about 13,000 officers and men (at the 
beginning). At first we had 10,000 horses. and mules, but 
towards the end we devoured all the horses but 850, which 
were kept to draw the guns, of which we had 55, including 
two naval 4.7 guns and four 12-pounders, which were also 
naval, having been brought up by Captain Hedworth 
Lambton, R.N., just in time to save the town from Boer 
occupation on October 30, when we were cut off. I do not 
remember that we ate the mules, but I cannot say why not; 
for.donkey is better meat:than horse, and the mixture of donkey 
with horse in a mule ought to be quite nice. As fodder grew 
scarce, Over 1,000 cavalry horses had to be turned out into the 
open veldt to get what food they could, and it was pitiful to 
see the faithful animals trying to get back into their lines at 
the regular feeding times, and being driven away with whips. 
Of our guns only:the two naval 4.7 could outrange the heavy 
Boer guns and keep down their fire. One of these was called 
‘the Lady Anne’ in.compliment to Captain Lambton’s sister; 
the other “Bloody Mary’; in compliment to no-one in particular. 


From the.‘ Illustrated London News’ for March 31, 1900 
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General Sir George White, V.C., stood in command of the 
whole force and town. We called him ‘Georgina’, I suppose 
because his politeness and gentle manner were unusual, in so 
distinguished a military man. It was not till after the siege and 
the war were over that we discovered how manly and resolute 
his nature was. Under his command he had officers of great 
subsequent fame, such as Ian Hamilton, Henry Rawlinson, 
Nevil Macready, David Henderson, Edward Altham, and 
Archibald Murray, All of these I have known holding high 
positions in the Great War. But during the siege I think the 
most valuable of all superior officers was Colonel Edward 
Ward, justly described by Sir George White as ‘the best 
commissariat officer since Moses’; upon him fell the stupen- 
dous task of requisitioning and rationing supplies of food, 
which naturally dwindled week by week. 

In those days there were no aeroplanes to drop us comforting 
parcels of food and luxuries. Our only communication with 
the outside world was by heliograph, which fills no stomachs, 
and is possible only when the sun shines. Very rarely some 
poor Kaffir stole in with a verbal or written message. I was 
told that my dear friend George Steevens, a young Oxford 
man, the genius of correspondents, offered {100 to anyone 
who would take a written message for the Daily Mail through 
the lines. But he was already deadly ill; he died soon after- 
wards, and I never heard that the sum was claimed. I succeeded 
in inducing one or two Kaffirs to take short messages out, but 
the Kaffir who carried my longest message for the old Daily 
Chronicle describing the terrible Boer attack of January 6, 
1900, was shot upon his way, and my despatch was generously 

~ given me in Pretoria at the end of the war by the Boer who 
shot him. 

For myself, I dossed down in a little tin cottage at the east 
end of the main street, having an old Scottish carpenter and 
two colonials from Maritzburg as mates. I chose the. cottage 
because it stood exactly under the naval battery, and in direct 
line with the ‘Long Tom’ on Bulwana mountain. The moment 
‘Long Tom’ flashed, the naval guns replied, and the gunners 
on both sides were such masters of their work that the shells 
invariably passed right over my roof, leaving me alive. Till I 
was overcome by sunstroke acting upon hunger in the last 
fortnight of the siege, I made a point of riding or walking 
round half the horseshoe of our defences, so as to become 
intimately acquainted with every position. Though the bom- 
bardment was very unequally distributed, we calculated that 
an average of 250 shells a day were flung into the town or 
against our forts, and I was often grateful to space for being so 
large that a shell might come within a few feet and yet be 
harmless. Watching the flash of ‘Long Tom’, I found I could 
count 22 seconds before its 96 Ib. shell burst among the rocks 
below the naval battery, where I had just time to take shelter. 
Most of the civilians, whose duties were different from mine, 
dug for themselves deep caverns in the sandy banks of the 
river and remained there all day—men, women and children, 
in a kind of communal nursery. But I noticed that the 
men who thus practised ‘Safety First’ became rapidly de- 
moralised, chiefly, I suppose, through boredom and inactivity. 
For the Archdeacon a fine ecclesiastical burrow was dug, 
but I think he too suffered from the monotony of a rabbit’s 
existence. 

General Joubert, Commander-in-Chief of the Boer forces, 
a survivor of the Boer victory at Majuba Hill nearly twenty 
years before, generously allowed a neutral camp at Intombi, 
about three miles down the plain of the Klip river, for civilians 
and the sick and wounded. The chief sicknesses were enteric 
and dysentery, and on New Year’s Day, 1900, there were 2,000 
sick and wounded in the camp, the deaths in that week 
averaging eight a day. We had, of course, to keep the neutral 
camp supplied with food and medicines, and our stores of 
both grew shorter and shorter. 

Hunger became our worst enemy. Trucks full of eatables 
were rushed up from Durban just before the siege began, and 
Colonel Ward requisitioned everything possible in the town— 
cattle, goats, maize, milk, wines and spirits. Officers, men and 
civilians were rationed equally, except that milk was reserved 
for the sick, expectant mothers, and young children. Kaffirs 
had special rations of meat and maize, 
had come as attendants with the regiments from India got 
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and the Indians who - 


ghi (clarified: butter), oor (unrefined sugar), and atta (whole _ 
meal). The inhabitants naturally objected to this requisitioning _ 
of all their hoarded supplies, and one farmer sent us a note 
saying: ‘Neither you nor anyone else shall take my cow. If 2 
you-want milk for your sick, apply to Joubert for it. Get out 
with you!’ He was given a fair price. - a 
Tobacco disappeared altogether, though from hidden stores — 
one could buy it at prices from 8s. to 16s. an ounce. The men 
smoked tea-leaves dried out of the breakfast kettles, which they 
said gave them a ‘kind of hot taste’. Coffeé was made by roast- _ 
ing and grinding maize: Soon after the middle of January; the 
slaughter of horses for food began, and twenty-eight a day 
were sent to an erfgine shed, where Major McNalty (whose 
name should be remembered as one of our preservers) had 
them cut into large fragments and boiled down in coal-trucks 
without wheels. He even invented an extract of horse called 
‘Chevril’, a pint of which yielded three pints of soup, which the 
men carried away in pails, warning each other that it kicked or 
neighed. By adding hydrochlorine and pepsine he further pro- 
duced a brown or white jelly, which he flavoured with almond ~ 
hair-oil from a hair-dresser’s shop. This was reserved as.a — 
dainty for the seriously ill, and I enjoyed the privilege of it 
during the last week or two of February. By that time rations 
were reduced to 1 lb. of horse, with } 1b. of biscuit or three 
ounces of maize, meal and a few grains of maize-coffee, tea, 
sugar, and salt. pate ey 
-. The Boers trusted chiefly to hunger and bombardment-to 
compel our surrender, but before dawn on: January 6, they 
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made a gallant and terrible attempt to storm the long ridge of 


Czsar’s Camp and Wagon Hill, which was under command of 


Colonel Ian Hamilton. The conflict raged incessantly all day. 


Many of the bravest men were killed on both sides. Sir George 
White sent out a message: ‘Very hard pressed’. If the ridge had 
fallen the town would have been lost. It was not till late after- 
noon,.in a deluge of rain, that Major Park,with 184 menofthe 
1st Devons, charged over the 130 yards of the bullet-swept __ 
summit, and cleared the Boers away with the bayonet, Parkled 
the charge himself with drawn sword, but was the only officer 
who was not killed or wounded. < 

All this time, just beyond the hills and the Tugela river, 
some fifteen to twenty miles away, was General Redvers Buller 
with-a strong force running to some 21,000 men, including four 
regiments of horse, thirty field guns, and sixteen naval guns, __ 
engaged month after month in struggling to break through for 
our relief. His two greatest attempts and failures were at 
Colenso (December 15), a hopeless frontal attack, and Spion 
Kop (January 24), where Woodgate, in command, fell mortally _ 
wounded, and Thorneycroft attempted, with a reinforced 
crowd of 1,800 men, to hold a small plateauof ground toorocky 
for entrenchment, and exposed to shell and rifle fire from three 
sides. The losses in that attempt amounted to 23 per cent. 
After Colenso, Buller, who seems to have been overwhelmed 
by his repulse, sent a message to White advisinghimtoburnhis  __ 
stores, fire off his ammunition, and make what terms he could. 
To which advice White gallantly replied: ‘We must not think 
of it’. But after Spion Kop he himself proposed to fight his way _ 
out with the 7,000 men still fit for service. The idea was im- _ 
practicable, for the Boers had 4,000 round Ladysmith, and a 
16,000 under Botha facing Buller. 

It was not till a month later that Buller’s army, having 
crossed the Tugela on pontoons near the scene of Colenso, _ 
forced a passage through the rough mountain ground by 
Pieter’s Hill on February 27, and at last our starved and 
wearied garrison welcomed Lord Dundonald’s cavalry-brigade ~ 
coming over a ford in the Klip river into the town. From early 
morning we had seen the Boers trekking away with their — 
wagons. Sir George White rightly ordered all the garrison who _ 
could walk to pursue. But it was pitiful to see the men stumb- — 
ling along like half-animated skeletons, and falling out by the — 
roadside from exhaustion. We crawled for nearly five miles, and — 
then gave up, having seen the last Boer train draw out from 
their base station at Modder Spruit. Buller said: ‘Dan ur- 
suit!’ but when he made_a triumphal entry into the shatte: 
town on March 2, we could not but envy the strong and h 
look of his marching infantry, and the shining coats of the 
fed horses, so appetising in comparison with the few s: 
things we had left for our sustenance, = 
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| Britain Today and Tomorrow—XIL- 


By Professor J. A. 


4 INCE August.13, when I set out on this pilgrimage, my 
_ speedometer has clocked up five thousand and odd 
miles. If I had had another kind of meter to count the 
a" number of questions I have asked by the way, I am 
Sure the total would-have been more. Every other mile has 
__ offered something that was worth looking at, and every other 
ey aig has brought an answer that was worth thinking about. 
a nd so it is a difficult job-to sort everything out and sum 
everything. up. ; 
_ The experience has been very stimulating and, on the 
whole, definitely cheering. I never, myself, quite believed that 
Rural Britain was getting into a hopeless mess, but some other 
people seemed to think so; and in my more pessimistic 
-moments I sometimes feared that they might be right. Of 
course, the countryside has been passing through critical 
‘times, and it would be misleading to say that the crisis 
‘Is over: there is still a good deal to do before we shall be 


account. 


The landlord, where he is still the same man, is a very much 

_ poorer man, and he has lost not only.a good many material 
things, but a good deal of personal power and prestige. His 
rents are generally lower. His expenditure on the upkeep of 
‘his property is higher. He pays more in ordinary taxes. 
The death-duties have become a very heavy burden upon his 
‘estate. His big house is often empty and falling into decay. 
_ His funny old home-farm, run for his own amusement and at 
a fantastic loss, is now let, or is run on other lines. Again, 
his farmer tenants no longer live in fear of his displeasure. 
‘His cottagers no longer depend on the charity that his lady, 
_ in any case, can no longer give. I am not saying these things 
to make you weep for the landlord’s misfortunes. Personally, 
I don’t think he should ever have been allowed to enjoy 
either the wealth or the power that he did enjoy. It should 
never have been possible for him to build and to live in that 
great house when workers on his estate were in want of 
‘bread. Neither am I going to make a pitiful story about the 
‘grooms and keepers and gardeners who have lost their jobs 
‘through the increase of the landlord’s burdens—though there 
are a lot of pretty hard cases among them. The really im- 


_ portant thing is that the landowner who has no other resources . 


than his land is no longer able to do the right thing: by his 
_ property. On such estates the land now often wants draining. 
coc cottages need repair, or even to be pulled down and 
© rebuilt. The cowsheds need to be modernised, and so on. 
____ The owner may do these things and starve, or he may live and 
ve them undone. In the last big depression of the ’nineties 
landlord acted as a buffer to soften the shock on the 
er. He is too often quite useless as a buffer these days. 
$ no spring left in him. It seems to me, then, that we 
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must choose between two alternatives. Either we must ease 


the burdens on land, so as to make landowning again a 
business investment for capital; or else we must, as a nation, 
take over the responsibility of land ownership. Of course 
the easing of the burden may come if prosperity is restored 
by other means. But if this happens we must not. take 
Hs the landlord with one hand what we give him with the 
other. 

The problem that faces the farmer is that his capital is 
depleted. The gravity of the problem varies, of course, from 
district to district and from farm to farm. Apart from men of 
independent means there must be few who really own all that 
you see upon their farms. You would be hard put to it in most 
counties to find a dozen farmers who could boast, with the 
village blacksmith, that they owed not any man. But some 
are not seriously embarrassed. At the other extreme are a 
good many who have ceased to be capitalists in anything but 
name. They are managing the land on behalf of their creditors. 


One man said to me last year that if things went on as they 


were doing there would be only five farmers left in his county. 
He meant the fi-e big banks. Another put it that farming 
used to be a business where you made a profit for yourself— 
now it was a business where you made a living by losing 
money for your banker. Obviously it will take a good many 
years of moderate prosperity to put farmers generally on their 
legs. 

You may, say that there is not much satisfaction in the 
thought that the British farmer is not alone in his troubles. 
But if he had been, we should have been driven to suppose 
either that the farmer himself was inefficient or that the 
country’s agricultural policy had been at fault. But the 
British farmer, these last few years, has not been beaten 
by his competitors. He, and his competitors as well, have all 


‘been beaten by force of circumstances. In the big food- 


exporting countries like the United States and Canada, New 
Zealand and Australia and Argentina, the situation of the 
farmer is worse than it is here. In some other food-importing 
countries, like France and Germany, it may be better, but only 
because the community, through tariffs and subsidies and 
other devices, has done more to temper the wind. I have heard 
the suggestion made that our farmers’ troubles are largely 
their own fault. In my opinion, for what it’s worth, that 
suggestion is quite unwarranted. 


I shall have to be careful what I say about the position 
and prospects of the wage-earners, because I have already 
got myself into trouble in that connection. I have been told 
that I have been taking sides with the farmer against his men; 
that I have been condemning Wages Boards; and that I 
have been ‘talking about feckless and idle workers’. I think 
perhaps the last charge is a little unfair. I certainly used the 
words, but only in trying to stand up for what I know is rather 
an out-of-date idea, about which, however, I have always been 
rather keen—the idea that skill and industry and efficiency 
should receive some tangible reward. What I actually said was, 
‘I still feel that it is a wrong principle to pay all workers the 
same wage whether they are skilful or feckless, industrious 
or idle’-—I didn’t mean to suggest that farm workers were 
idle or feckless compared to, say, professors. I’m sure it’s the 
other way about. I’m sure my chap Martin would make a better 
job of one of these talks than I should make of thatching 
one of his barns. But men do vary in skill and industry, and 
I think the world..gets on better, as a whole, when it is 
worth a man’s while to be efficient. I still think it is one of the 
disadvantages of the Agricultural Wages Boards that the 
minimum wages which they fix are, in fact, also, with few 
exceptions, maximum. wages. 

But I did not mean to condemn Wages Boards on those 
grounds, or indeed on any other grounds. I thought I was 
careful to say ‘So /ong.as masters and men can come to fair 


and reasonable terms. without the intervention of such 


ies , rail ee" 


Matai Gore ro eS oh ig Rete ht ete Se s4 
it is bi ”. I went on to remark that till quite under the circumstances, ‘was just: 
cotland had managed, as’ it seetiied to me, to reach But I would rather thiat the necessity had 
and reasonable terms; but that now wages were There are two sides to the question of Wages 
low; and that any further fall would justify a wages; and the trouble is that both cases 
Ts) Wages Boards. “As regards parts of England— On the one hand, as ‘Mr. Simmons ‘said last w 
-——s*s¥ think it was clear, by 1925,-that fair and reasonable terms have for some years been paying wages out of capital, and the 
_-—-\were no longer obtainable by the workers. In Oxfordshire can’t go on doing that indefinitely. I think that is a sober fac 
Wages were down to twenty-five shillings, at a time when living On the other hand; and apart from questions of human hardship, 
~ was still very dear. It looked like the beginning of another time it will be ruinous to agriculture in the long run if farm wor! Si 7 
_ when the worker was to be made to bear too much ofthe burden wages are kept permanently below those in urban inc ee. 
of the depression. I think the institution of Wages Boards, We have had some experience of that‘in the past. The w 
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' thing, that we could 
‘Tural housing. I know some cottages, in fa I should n 
; I mind living in. But there are many more ‘should b -- 
being fairly paid then I am being most gross!y _ sorry indeed to call home, or even to condemn my worst e1 A 
As I have said before, the fair thing would be that _ to live in. I cannot think that landowners are fully alive to the 
pay more for my bread and butter and beef and opportunities that are offered to them under: the Housing EZ 
and that both the farmer and the worker should make (Rural Workers’) Acts of 1926 and 1931. If anybody has a cottage _ 
ut of my necessities. That is just what Mr. Elliot and that needs reconditioning, and has not found out about the _ 
3; merry men are trying to arrange—so far with pretty help that he can now get in the matter, I do suggest that he 
romising results. I wish him success with all my heart. - _ Should look into the possibilities that these measures open up. | 
Actually, as far a3 the workers are concerned, I think there The towns, you know, are making great efforts to get rid oft 
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their slums. We should not be behindhand in the villages and 
on the farms. And yet, I am told, and from’ what I have seen 
I can well believe, that in many districts results have been 
‘surprisingly slow and disappointingly small’. I. don’t want to 
appeal to selfish motives, but it is worth saying that the pro- 
vision of good housing may be a better business proposition 
than it looks at first sight. The point is that in these days of 
practically standard wages, a farmer with good cottages to 
offer gets his pick of the workers; and first-class men living in 
first-class cottages add a good deal to the efficiency and the value 
of the farm. Then, while we are on the subject, I am very glad 
to see that people are at last beginning to think seriously about 
organised water supplies in country districts. The need is great 
and the men to do the work are standing at every street corner. 

But now let us turn to the credit side of our account, and look 
at the good that has come out of the evil. I believe it is not 
small. The industry has been working hard to cheapen costs 
and increase output. It has done, and is still doing, both. It is 
not, of course, easy to calculate the output of such a mixed 
industry as agriculture, using the word in its wider sense. It 
means adding up so many unlike things—gallons of milk and 
pounds of beef, bushels of apples and boxes of tomatoes; 
chickens and eggs and sides of bacon. You have to balance a 
decline in the acreage of turnips against an increase in the 
acreage of fruit, less barley against more milk, and so on. But 
if you calculate the output by the only possible method—that 
is, by adding up the money value of the produce and then cor- 
recting your total to allow for the fall in prices—you find that 
British Agriculture is not declining, but quite definitely and 
quite rapidly increasing. It is true, indeed, that the industry is 
employing fewer men. We have lost nearly a hundred thousand 
workers since 1918, though one is glad to see that this last 
year’s figures show a slight increase again. The loss is roughly 
one man out of ten. But the nine that are left are producing 
more goods than the ten used to do. That is a pretty con- 
siderable achievement. 

It would take too long to make a catalogue of all the things 
that have contributed to this result—better varieties of plants; 
better understanding of their cultivation and manuring; the 
control of their diseases and pests; better breeds of stock— 
hens that lay more eggs and cows that give more milk; more 
knowledge of the science of feeding; more control over the 
diseases, like liver rot and foot-and-mouth disease, that used to 
work such havoc; more efficient machines;.and so forth. A big- 
gish army of people have helped in the task, and on the whole 
the farmer has been quick to exploit their discoveries. 

_ There is a noticeable change, too, in the kind of things that 
the country is producing. You must have noticed, if you follow 
the world’s markets, that the biggest falls in price have hap- 
pened to the important old staple commodities, like wheat and 
oats and cotton, beef and butter. It is these things that are in 
over-supply. Whereas the big developments are in what we used 
to think of as luxuries—chickens and eggs, strawberries, dessert 
apples, the fancier sort of vegetables like green peas, and even 
flowers. I think that is a kind of change that is going to continue, 
The progress of agriculture and of industry ought to mean 
that the average consumer will be better off, and that he will 
want to consume more attractive things. ‘Give us our luxuries 
and we can do without our necessaries’. It is no good telling 
people that porridge, bread and cheese, potatoes and cabbage 
make a properly balanced and very healthy diet, with all the 
protein and calories, vitamins and phosphates that the human 
body needs, It may be quite true. But if people can have eggs 
and bacon, chicken and asparagus, peaches and hothouse grapes, 
they will not eat very much out of the first list. Besides, it is 
rather important to notice that a good many of the luxuries 
that used to be strictly seasonal have been made available all 
the year round. Chickens are now hatched in October as well 
as in April. You can get prime English apples in May. I can’t 
tell the difference, now, between fresh green peas and others 
that have been a year in a can. All this is tending to put up 
the consumption of the costlier sorts of food, that used to be 
eaten occasionally by the few. The world isn’t asking the farmer 
nowadays to grow more food. It is giving him a fairly plain 
hint to grow less. What it wants, apparently, is better stuff and 
less of it. 

And now I want to say a word more about smallholdings and 
land settlement. I expected trouble after my remarks a fortnight 
ago. I knew before I made them that plenty of people would 
disagree with me. Well, it has been pointed out to me that I 
omitted to mention, among other things, the remarkable stabi- 
lity of a peasant community—how independent the smallholder 
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the present crisis when so many capitalist wage-paying farmers — 
have come to grief. I know. If we were planning for a complete 
‘breakdown of our economic system, or for another great war 
or some other variety of chaos, the safest thing to do would be 
for all of us to take up our little bits of land, and delve and spin 
like Adam and Eve. Most of us, I should think, have still enough 
of the cultivator’s instinct to keep ourselves from starvation. 

But I think it is wiser and better. to plan for. prosperity 
than for ruin. And I can’t see that making smallholdings is part 
of any prosperity plan. I can’t see that in fifty years’ time the 
smallholder is going to be substantially better off. Whereas I 
think it is quite possible that the farm worker in 1983 will be 
making his five pounds a week, and getting his month’s holiday 
in the year. Perhaps you think that is a very materialistic hope. 
So it would be if it stopped there. But I believe, as old Cobbett 
did, that the quickest way to better thinking and better living 
is to abolish poverty. 

But let us come back to less speculative affairs; and talk a 
little about the social life of the village. That is changing, of 
course. People are gradually beginning to do a bigger variety of 
things in their spare time—partly because they have a bit more 
time on their hands and partly because there are more possi- 
bilities. We have talked already about Women’s Institutes. I 
have been surprised to learn of the immense amount of business 
that the County Libraries are doing. The Rural Community 
Councils have done a great work in helping to provide village 
halls; it makes a good deal of difference to a whist drive or a 
concert or a dance if it can be held in a pleasant, properly 
warmed and decently furnished room. An increasing number of 
villages are running courses of lectures on all kinds of subjects. jl 
The curious thing is how much the villages vary. In some places 3 
where I go occasionally—to lecture on bullock-feeding or potato- 
growing or some such subject—I always seem to clash with the 
dramatic society or a political meeting. Whereas in other places 
little or nothing seems to happen. The women go once a week 
to the Institute, the men perhaps twice a week to the pub, and 
the young folk take a’bus ride to the town and go to the pictures. "3 
By the way, another thing I have been blamed for in these talks 
is my flippant attitude to pubs and beer. Well seriously I know, 
of course, that an occasional man drinks more than his purse 
can afford and, very occasionally, more than his head can stand. 
But then many other things do harm when they are not taken . 
wisely. For instance I like, on a winter’s night, to sit by the 
fire smoking an old pipe and reading an old book. Essentially 
an innocent occupation, perhaps. But sometimes I am tempted 
to buy books that I really can’t afford, to sit up too long reading 
them, and to smoke too many pipes; and the result is that I 
get up next morning with my head full of stupidity, and talk 
drivel to my students. But other people who know how to enjoy 
their books and tobacco wisely would be angry if these things 
were to be prohibited in order that I might be saved from 
myself. I have seen more of village inns these last few months 
than in all the rest of my life—my game of darts has improved 
out of all recognition—and I am convinced that there is a great 
deal of quite good fellowship to be found in them, and very 
little extravagance and next to no drunkenness. One of the 
things that I most envy, for my own Scotland, is just the kind 
of inn that is so common here in the south—a place where 
people gather in a pleasant family atmosphere, to chat and play 
a game of darts or shove-ha’penny, and incidentally to drink a 
glass of almost too harmless beer. Let people who want to’ 
reform our villages start up as many opposition shows as they 
like, but please let us keep our inns. 

Country life is changing, as farming is changing, in some 
ways regrettably, but on the whole for the better. The disad- 
vantages of isolation, of long dark winter nights, of gruelling 
hard work on the land, are gradually being mitigated. We only __ 
need to give the country man.a fair reward for his toilin order _ 
to make his life happier than it has ever been. And ‘apart from 
financial anxieties the life on the land is still the best of all lives 
for men and women to lead. One of our Scottish rustic writers 
tells a story about a middle-aged farmer who had risen fromvery — 
little until at last he was able to take a lease of the best farmin 
the parish—only a bit of hill land, but the sort of place where — 
the ewes never died and the lambs were all tops. And he had 
been to the Kirk, where the minister had preached on the joys © 
of another world. And the farmer walked home with his wife, 
and pondered for a long time on the sermon. And as he came in 
sight of his farm he summed it all up by saying ‘Weel, taalk aboot 
Heeven as ye wull, Jennet: gie me Sourhope—at a reasonabl 
rent’. 


{HE progress of British music, during the past thirty 
* years or so, has been so speedy that perhaps the six 
rag concerts of British music organised by the B.B. .C. for 
January—a unique venture so far—will be the first 
ty given to the listening public at large for a general 
This in turn will suggest some kind of stock-taking, 
‘clear—should any doubt exist on the matter—how 


me aed pehay. Mr. ‘Hubert rae in his Music in My Time, 
‘starts the chapter on England with the remark (by no means a 

ie a one) that “England i is as isolated in her music as in her 

geography’. She is, indeed, isolated in more ways than one. 

; All oeeeh the decades sated which, in most other ane ao 


a strove to be ceaee without aiieetidan of modernity, or fee 
for passing fashions. There have been afew sporadic attemptsin 
_other directions—shortly after the War, for instance, when 
a Mr. Arthur ee was led to declare that modern audiences 


S not seem to a i nares citer experimenters or capable 


ill be qualified presently). 
_. From 1880 onwards, for a quarter of a century or. $0, British 
music, trying to find itself again after a-long long slumber, 
pat yielded: all too: readily to the-influences of Brahms, Wagner, 
or aol ~Tchaikowsky and Strauss; and also to ‘that of certain mislead- 
ingly ‘literal conceptions of ‘national’ music, derived’ from 
Continental examples: but nothing of this affected to any per- 
ceptible degree the best of the younger men. It seems as if the 
exchanges and interaction which play so great and so easily 
discoverable a part in the evolution of Continental schools 
_ were non-existent in the case of the British. We see that modern 
: _ French music would have been different from what it is but 


—— 


_ that modern Russian music, like that of most other schools, 
twas affected by Debussy’s. We see, almost everywhere, sig- 
- nificant consequences of the coming of Schénberg. Here, on 
Le: - the contrary, whenever signs of any definite influences appear, 
this seems to have done harm rather than good. All this does 
___ not mean that British composers owe nothing to foreign deve+ 
__ Jopments. Holst, Bax, and’ among the younger men Constant 
_ Lambert, give the impression of having learnt a good deal 
_ from their ‘studies of Continental music: but not at all in the 


us 
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: r fluences that went to the forming of his style remain apparent 
E without the individuality of this style being in the least im- 
- paired. We feel that their experiences with the music of other 
countries have contributed to the maturing and widening of 
= their outlook in a general way, to their technical equipment in 
- various definite, though indirect, ways, but not at all to the for- 
SS ‘mation of their style or mode of thinking. This naturally 
ie a applies . to many other British composers too. It should go 
af - neither to the debit nor to the credit side of their account. 
; wee . There is, I think, no moral to the above remarks, any more 
_ than to the undeniable fact that in no Continental music of 
today is the faintest trace of any British influence to be found 
<a converse which closes the circle and shows that the isola- 
n is indeed complete. Nevertheless, British composers, of 
Tate years, have been. making as good headway as any in all 
ences oF concert Baus and turning out the best choral 
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| oncerts WB British Music Sas, ae the B. B. C. will be held in fis Oui e s Hall. on ihe Monday, Wedresay 
Friday of the weeks beginning Fanuary 1 and January 8 ~ 


of profiting directly by foreign wea (this latter statement ; 


for the influence of the great nineteenth-century Russians, and 


- Same way as, say, Debussy, in whose works signs of the in- 


or of effects and style Staments derived from these or ‘Goin 


other old British music. This is all to the good: it is becoming cafe 
clearer every day that any form of artistic nationalism which _ 
is the outcome of a conscious deliberate artifice leads nowhere. a 


‘Somé critics have gone to the length of asserting that the use 


of folk-tunes in a musical composition is a conclusive sign of 
“unoriginal, and generally inferior, musical thinking—a pre- _ 
‘posterous assertion, but one to which an enormous proportion — 
‘of compositions in which folk-tunes are used lends a colour. 


‘The truth is that the practice, like any other, can be fruitful 
when it corresponds. to an innate impulse; and, even remem- 
bering and assessing at their full value the fine’ examples of 


music based on the study of folk-tunes which we owe to 
‘Vaughan Williams or to E. J. Moeran, we may say that British 
- composers are no more born users of folk-tunes than they are 


atonalists or polytonalists, and so on.’ Nobody would care to 
contend that vernacular peasant tunes have meant to any one 

of them what Russian folk-music meant to a Borodin, a Bala- 
kirev, or a -Moussorgsky, and Hungarian folk-music means to 


Barték. I am not judging by instrumental works only. Mr. 
-Foss_ remarks, more generally, that ‘the folk-traits of. the 
‘Mandarin or the Gaucho or the Toreador appeal to us in-- 


finitely more than those of our own cockneys and Tynesiders’; 
and this leads us to the vexed question of British opera. 

Has any British composer ever given us, in opera or in song, 
teal evocations of those cockneys and Tynesiders? However 
much they love, understand, and succeed in expressing, in 


instrumental and other works, the atmosphere and character — 


-of their native cities or countryside, they remain, in certain 
ways, perhaps too urban, and almost surely too urbane, to 


identify themselves instinctively and successfully with: such. 


types of humanity. It is true that libretti of the kind that 
might awaken in them a desire to try their hand at so doing 
are not forthcoming. No true understanding of what consti- 


tutes a good libretto, or even of the special technique of execu- 


tion which a libretto calls for, seems to exist here. But even if it 


did exist, we might still want librettists endowed with some- 


thing of the humanity of George Bourne or Neill Lyons, 
together with something of the poetic feeling of Kenneth 
Grahame. Then, if by a miracle an organisation arose which 


‘was ready to produce English operas to any extent which 


might be justifiable, we might have a repertory worthy of it, 
and as truly national and independent as the best of our instru~ 
mental and choral music. 

Of course, there is no reason why first-class British. opera, 
wheni it comes, should be typically national on the same lines as 


Bettesworth, the Surrey labourer, or the customers of an East — 


End sixpenny doctor. Judging by what composers are doing in 
other directions, it might turn out to be distinctly a product of 
a national culture, but not of minds that find their natural 
expression in any kind of vernacular, Such are, among others, 
Elgar’s music, which Mr. Foss aptly compares for its ‘archi- 
tectural massiveness and national symbolism’ to St. Paul’s 

Cathedral; Parry’s, in whom Sir Henry Hadow saw, thirty 
years ago, ‘the spokesman of all that is best in our age and 
country’; Bax’s, which is as-unlike anything but itself as that of 
Sibelius; and, I understand, Roland Bocquet’s, with which, 

unfortunately, I am unacquainted, but which has aroused in 
Germany so great an interest that a society was founded 
specially for diffusing it. 

No doubt the programmes of the six forthcoming concerts 
(thirty-one composers are represented, seven works new to 
London—by R. O. Morris, Frank Bridge, Arthur Benjamin, 
Armstrong Gibbs, Delius, Ireland, and Patrick Hadley—are to 
be performed, and the concert on January 3 will be devoted to 
Dame Ethel. Smyth’s music, in honour of her seventy-fifth 
birthday) will enable listeners considerably to extend this sum- 
mary enumeration of a few of the oa <a of modern 
British music, . 
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By S. P. B. MAIS . | 
Broadcast from Schenectady on December 15 ae eee te x =a 


REENWICH VILLAGE, New York, is as dead artisti- 
« cally as Chelsea, and the men who matter are all in the 
wilderness. I found Carl Milles, the sculptor, working 
in a lonely studio in the Bloomfield Hills of Michigan. 
He certainly needs space for what he is doing, for he showed me 
a drawing of a titanic Indian smoking the Pipe of Peace—it was 
about the size of Cleopatra’s Needle! The idea was to make it of 
giass and to illuminate it from the inside, and then place it in 
the Court-house of St. Paul, but according to the sculptor each 
block of glass would take about 35 years to cool. So the St. 
Paulines will have to be content with’a less exciting medium. 
He showed me also an equally vast bronze of Orpheus, which is 
to decorate a fountain in Stockholm, and a lifelike image of his 
friend, the explorer Sven Hedin, mounted on a camel. And then, 
with the eager engaging simplicity of a small child, this visionary 
brought out ladders and cranes and vast wooden compasses to 
show me how the bigger image rises out of the small model. —~ 

Just outside Carl Milles’ studio is a fountain shaped by him in 
the form of Jonah in the act of being swallowed by the whale. The 
view ftom this fountain, except for the depth of snow and ice, 
reminded me exactly of the rolling country of Kent, and indeed 
that is why this estate is called Cranbrook. Its owner, Mr. 
George Booth, hailed originally from our Cranbrook, and he has 
established, on these beautiful Michigan hills, five schools of an 
amazing architectural beauty and esthetic vigour. The purpose 
of this educational centre is explicitly declared in the stone in- 
scription over a quadrangle arch: ‘A life without beauty is only 
half lived’. There is an academy of art and an institute of science, 
a kindergarten, and what is most beautiful of all, a low-lying 
series of buildings built round courts on the side of the lake. ‘This 
is Kingswood, which houses the girls, and as I moved from one 
room to another watching the girls modelling, weaving, at work 
on ceramics, reading in the library, everywhere surrounded by 
fine decoration and harmonies of line and colour that are com- 
pletely original, I found a complete vindication of my belief of 
the influence of beauty.on a child’s mind. It will be well worth 
while watching the creative result of this nursery of zsthetics. I 
don’t know where there is a more beautiful set of school build- 
ings in the world than Cranbrook; and it is only six years old. 

I stayed so long at Cranbrook that I was able to do less than 
justice to the church called the Shrine of the Little Flower that 
I passed on the way there. But here again I found further proof 
that the men of vision are remaining aloof from the city. The 
Shrine of the Little Flower is looked after by the most famous 
priest in the United States. His name is Father Cochran, and he 
is Only thirty-five, yet all America appears to hang on his every 
word when he gives his fellow-countrymen over the radio his 
weekly message, which you will be surprised to hear is on the 
topic of government and economics. His talks are so popular that 
I am told his mail has to be delivered in trucks. The Shrine of 
the Little Flower is by no means the only church on this road to 
Detroit, for within a few miles of one street alone I passed over 
a hundred. Detroit is certainly church-minded, but it will be 
chiefly known to you, I imagine, as the birthplace and home of 
Mr. Henry- Ford. As I just caught sight in the distance of its tall 
slender shining chimneys standing about that mighty plant at 
Dearborn, I found it more than ever difficult to believe it is only 
thirty years since Mr. Ford put his first car on the market. He 
has now sent out over 21 million Ford cars, and they are still 
being turned out at the rate of twelve hundred a day. These 
works are so big that you actually drive through the interior of 
the building and watch the work going on. There are 25,000 
men employed, and when I arrived, about half-past three in the 
afternoon, most of them were knocking off, for theirs is an 
eight-hour day. Practically every industry in this country shuts 
down between three o’clock and five o’clock, and nearly all 
stores at five or half-past, in order to conform with its own rules 
or the N.R.A. code. It is most impressive to see men in fur 
caps and lambskin coats bursting out in their thousands on to 
the 100-acre park of closely-packed cars and driving off in 
their own Fords—impressive, but a little confusing to my driver, 
who couldn’t find the way in. So we first drove right round the 
buildings, which occupy eleven hundred acres andvare fenced off 
from the outside world by high barbed wire fences, with occa- 
sional railroad tracks and roads closely guarded, running in and 
out, and after encircling the entire grounds twice we eventually 
found the visitors’ entrance, and had to leave our own car out- 
side in order to be taken round by a guide ina Ford-car, - 

And what I remember best out of the maze of facts, is a 
4o-acre park of snow-covered wrecked cars,’ falling to bits 
almost before my eyes—tyre-less, engine-less, power-less— 


all bought up by Mr. Ford-in order to mould them to new uses. 
And then there was the dock full of freighters from the Great d 
Lakes—one of these, the Henry. Ford II; was 600 feet longy 
and there were great dumps of coal and iron ore, blast furnaces, 4 
pipes belching forth molten iron, and everywhere railroads, 
There are actually 157 miles of railroads inside these grounds, 
with locomotives bearing down on one from all sides. And atlast 
we entered one of the many low-lying factories, which seemed 
to be all windows outside and metal machines within. ~ 

It hasn’t been easy to keep warm this week, but Ihad one — 
moment in the train between Detroit and Buffalo when I was) 
almost hot. We had been running for some hours on Canadian 
territory, with lights so dim that it was impossible to read or 
write, and even the bridge players on the opposite side of the 
compartment were beginning to complain, when a. sharp: — 
‘crack!’ behind my ear caused me to look round, and there was’ ~ 
a neat round hole in the glass of the window behind. Somé 
sportsman in the snow outside had put a bullet through the only. 
window with the blind up. I don’t know what the moral of that 
story is—I only tell you to let you know that it warmed me up | 
for a moment. 

I arrived at Buffalo at midnight in a-blinding snowstorm, and 
spent the next day exploring Niagara Falls. Buffalo is a icity of. 
fine old houses, surrounded by fair lawns; and in the snow it 
looked very beautiful. When I first saw tents erected in the gar-. 
dens, I thought these hardy people slept out of doorseveninthe. ~~ 
winter: but I discovered later that these tents act as a protection 
to fountains against the severe frosts. Mothers were drawing: 
muffled-up babies along the sidewalks on sledges; newspaper ~ 
boys were jumping up and down in front of watchmen’s fires; 
men and women were actually walking quickly, in spite of their __ 
fur coats, and there were skaters on the ponds. a Pec’ 

Niagara at first sight is unexpected. The first unexpected 
thing was a sight-of a man in.a rowing boat fishing on what ‘7 
looked to me very like Christ Church~Meadows, Oxford, inj 
flood. How he kept alive in that temperature and fished, I don’t 
know. The second unexpected sight is that of a network of 4 


pylons and overhead wires. I had entirely forgotten the fact 
that Niagara is the outstanding power station of the world. Itis 
a very busy industrial centre—there are carbide. companies, 
fertilising factories, and a vast succession of chimneys and man 
mills. Indeed, my first impression was not of snow, but of smell _ 
—not our chemical smells, but sweeter. But that doesn’t in the i 
least detract from the glory of Niagara when you get there, and 
this glory bursts on you quite suddenly. A flash of a green sheet. 
of water fades into nothing, and when you get nearer all you 
sense is a fine white mist, and then you are suddenly there. And a 
there are not any words for what lies below! os 

I saw Niagara under perfect conditions—under snow, and 
alone. Alone, that is, except for a couple of wild duck flying 
over it; no human being who could help it poked his nose out of 
doors. I slithered down the icy path to the Cave of the Winds; 
under trees whose boughs swayed exquisitely draped in snow. 
Long icicles like great stalactites hung from the rocks into the 
canyon below, and aboye me were the snow-covered trees. 
And then I peered out over the edge of. the rocks, and the P 
misty spume of the Falls created more icicles on my eyebrows, 
Far below I could see boulders covered with frozen snow, and 
across the water the steamer Maid of the Mist laid up for the 
winter. The water was still pouring over the edge, but ina 
muffled sort of way, as quiet as the falling hair of a girl, and 
as if half-way down it disappeared into the mists of spray and 
had been stilled by a magic wand and changed into ice. If __ 
I had stood there more than a minute I should have been 
changed into ice as well. I climbed back to the top again, and — 
I drove along the cliff’s edge above the river, past the Catholic . — 
Cathedral and the convent, and the house where Fenimore ~ 
Cooper wrote The Spy, to Fort Niagara, where the river joins 
Lake Ontario. And the sentry on duty there—an Irishman— __ 
refused to allow me to see the Fort unless I got out of the 
car, and that I refused to do. So I crossed over the Lewiston 
Bridge which, on the Canadian side, is called Queenstown, 
and got out of the caz to look down on the Great Whirlpool, 
which is called—I don’t know why—‘the geological timepiece 
of the world’. Inthe summer, tourists cross the river hereina _ 
car suspended on a wire, called ‘the scenic railway’, which isa _ 


and falls with an unending concentrated flow—the noise was 
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America also has to face the problem of preserving its countryside, as is indicated in this view of Niagara Falls with their industrialised 


surroundings 


of untidy hair’ flowing behind; and on the other side of the river 
was a tinge of lavender over the whole of the American Falls, 
and, striking right through the middle of it, a perfect rainbow, 
and behind stood a white filigree network of trees in the snow. 
And at last I dragged my frozen feet away and drove on along 
the Canadian bank until I came to Fort Erie, where I crossed 
once more into the United States over the new handsome Peace 
Bridge which the Prince of Wales and General Dawes opened 
six years ago. 

From Buffalo I came on the Schenectady, probably the 
most fascinatingplace in the whole world for those who are 
interested in the modern development of electricity, for it was 
here that Edison and Steinmetz tried out and perfected their 
remarkable discovery, and here today some of the most famous 
chemists are engaged in further research. For this one-time 
Indian settlement in the lands of the pine plains is the head- 
quarters of the General Electric. I watched flat strips of metal 
being moulded into cylinders and welded, and heavy iron discs 
being pressed by fifteen-hundred-ton hammers into what 
looked to me like a saucepan, and before I was ready for it I was 
watching completed refrigerators on their way to the freight cars. 
It was the sort of day far from calculated to make me feel enthu- 
siastic about refrigerators; what I-was wanting was foot-warmers 
and hot-water-bottles. So I turned with relief to the turbine shops 
where they were starting on a big order for the United States 
Navy—but there was nobody at work, it was after half-past three. 
In addition to shorter hours, the employees of the General Electric 
have adopted their Président’s plan, by which they contribute 
one per cent. of their wages into an unemployment insurance 
scheme. This plan is now under consideration by the Adminis- 
tration for general adoption throughout the country. 

In the research laboratory I was lucky enough to meet three 
scientists of international fame, each of whom seemed to show 
that simplicity of outlook which has characterised all the men of 
outstanding talent whom I have met. The first was Dr. Whitney, 
who is in charge of research. It was very difficult to recollect 
when this most charming of hosts drew one treasure after 
another from his toy cabinet for my inspection—now a two- 
headed baby turtle, now a tarantula, now a photograph of a pea- 
sant girl on the Matterhorn, and now an Indian arrow-head— 
that I was inthe presence of a world-renowned scientist. And 
with him, Dr. Irving Langmuir, the second Nobel Prize-winner 
that I have met in this country—the inventor of the modern gas- 
filled lamp, whose work on electronics.made possible the de- 
velopment not only of the radio power tube, but also of the 

ern receiving tube. And finally, Dr. Coolidge, the director of 
the research laboratory, who perfected the practical method of 
drawing tungsten into wire. You would never guess any of his 
achievements from looking at him, for-he talked to me solely and 
most enthusiastically about his recent visit to Russia, which, he 
said, is full of fine scientific discovery and research. _ : 

In the presence of these three genial modest scientists I felt 
even more over-awed than I had felt at Niagara, and in their 
laboratory I was < ven more awed. I watched the effect of X-rays 
upon the germ cells of petunias and ioli, and the action of the 
electric eye, wi.ich allows white celluloid balls to pass down a 
tube, but diveris black ones down another passage. I saw more 
odd happenings here than in the whole of the the rest of my stay 


E, O. Hoppé 


in this country. I heard music produced by rays of light; an 
organ played witheut pipes; saw a door open automatically; 
cylinders of mauve change to white as a hand passed over them; 
snow-flakes of sodium whirled about in a purple sky; and a 
revolying disc of black and white change to all sorts of other 
colours and appear to go in different directions, as a flickering 
light played over it. A tiny speck of radium had been lost-on the 
laboratory floor, and lay among a pile of dust, which had been 
swept up. As this was brought near a loudspeaker, a loud crackle 
showed that the radium was somewhere present and very power- 
ful, even, though we couldn’t possibly see it. 

Schenectady is not solely concerned, however, with the odd 
behaviour of electricity. It stands on the threshold of the 
Adirondack Mountains—the playground of the East—and it is 
in the heart of a country famous for many battles, notably that of 
Saratoga, where Burgoyne surrendered in 1777. 


Films Worth Seeing 


In his talk on December 20, Mr. Oliver Baldwin recom- 
mended the following films:— 
GOLD DIGGERS OF 1933 (American)—‘A fairly well-worn theme 
dealing with back-stage which always has a wide appeal and 
stars Joan Blondell, Ginger Rogers and Warren William. It is 


. full_ of entertainment of a theatrical kind and is well worth 


seeing with a cheerful party of New Year celebrators.’ 

Pappy THE NExT Best THING (American), ‘deals with Ireland, 
that is, some sort of an Ireland with jaunting-cars and pigs 
and some strange accents which we are assured come from a 
cast every member of which has Irish blood in his or her veins. 
Janet Gaynor plays Paddy and Warner Baxter is the lover’. 
REUNION IN VIENNA (American), starring Diana Wynyard and 
John Barrymore. “The scene is laid in Vienna after the 1918 
revolution. Taking the picture as a whole, it is frankly dis- 
appointing, though for John Barrymore fans it will be well 
worth seeing’: 

Mrpnicut Mary (American)—story by Anita Loos; direction 
by William Wellman. ‘The story opens with Loretta Young 
as “Midnight Mary” on trial for her life. If you haven’t met 
this artist on the screen before or even Franchot Tone you 
will be bound to like them both, for they can both act, and you 
know as well as I that it is not every potential-star who can’. 
EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES (German), now.at the Cinema House, 
Oxford Street, London, ‘An admirable picture to take children 
to, especially boys’. 

L’ORDONNANCE (French), now at the Rialto, Coventry Street, 
London, starring Marcelle Chantal. ‘Beautifully done and 
holds you from. start to finish. The story is from Guy de 
Maupassant and deals with the young wife of an elderly 
Colonel in the French Army at-the beginning of this century. 
If I were a provincial manager, I would risk booking this as it 
stands for my local cinema’, : : 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND (American), which Mr. Baldwin men- 
tioned a fortnight ago, will be on view for Christmas and the 
New Year in the Paramount Theatres in Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Cardiff, Streatham, Old Kent Road, Finsbury 
Park, Brixton and in Birmingham. 
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a ten Saat -chukuo at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of November 26. It was a 
ay eee _ Sunday. The journey takes one across the Manchurian desert, 
_-—s where there is nothing to be seen but the single track run- 


___ ning for hundreds of miles across a flat snowy plain. The train is 

quite comfortable, but instead of central heating the -Trans- 

Siberian is warmed by wood fires in open grates, one to each 

all carriage. Each carriage has about twelve first-class compart- 

fi * _ ments, and each compartment holds two people. My companion 
was a young Spanish professor. 

At about 7 o’clock I had some food in the dining car, and then, 

Carry ‘having nothing else to do, turned into bed. I took the lower of 

eee the two bunks in our compartment; the Spaniard turned in 

above. We had been lying in bed reading for about five minutes 


when the train, which was travelling at about fifty miles an hour, © 


gave a great bump, and then a series of little ones. I immediately 

jumped out of bed and went to open the door. As I took hold of 

the handle the carriage swayed over, righted itself again, and 
then gave another sudden lurch and toppled right over on to its 

side. For some moments there was confusion. The lights went 

out; I hit my head against the mirror of the door, and broke it, 

and the Spanish professor fell out of bed on top of me. Every- 
thing else in the compartment also fell on top of me, including 

a packet of about forty persimmons, very large, and full of 

red sticky juice. I called out to the professor, but he’d taken a 
pretty bad toss on his head, and didn’t reply. I expect he thought 

he was dead. However, he wasn’t, and we scrambled to our feet 

_ somehow. oe : 
Paty f ‘We were now standing on the door of the compartment among 
ihe broken glass. Meanwhile, there was a terrific uproar—shouts 

_ and screams—outside. Our first fear was that the open fire in the 
carriage would set the whole thing alight. We must get out; but 
how? I looked up and saw a faint light shining above me. It was 

the moon, on the edge of the blind in the other window. I 

. clambered up with the professor’s help, and managed to pull the 
blind away so that we got more light. Then, by using the table 

_. as a ladder, we clambered up to the window. But windows in 
. Chinese trains are hardly ever opened, and this one was stuck. 
However, we opened it at last. Outside there was a funny noise 

_ going on, a lot of banging and pinging, which I couldn’t make 


out for a time, and some chap was shouting “Ti-go’ or something 


oe that. 
Across the plain, some black objects were moving aboutinthe 


was a bit dazed, for it took me some time to realise that this was 


ee 8 Wreck. of 
, tren 
: “‘Turs Is ‘OLD Jor’ SPEAKING, skipper of the Sepoy. Our trouble 
_ started by us blowing a joint off the Humber:on Monday after- 
, noon, which put the engine out of action, ‘There was a thick: 
_ haze about, and a nor’-west wind, but no gale then. There were: 
only. two of us aboard—myself "and mate, a young chap of 
-. _—-—«s twenty—and we were carrying 144 tons of tiles.,We sailed along 
‘Soe _and anchored, on Tuesday afternoon, off Cromer, when: the 
eet ay tide stopped coming with us; four hours later, at about 9 o’clock, 


the wind sprang up from the eastward and increased quickly to a. 


m gale. We gave her 30 fathoms chain on the bow anchor, let go 
Set ae ee the second: anchor, and paid away on both chains as we were 
ee driving a bit. Ay 

> The gale gradually got worse, ah I saw it was time to do 
something, so I flared several times. But there was no response 
- to our appeal. By this time the wind had driven-us well in to’ 

_ the shore—it was bitterly cold, and the sea. was very rough. 

- When daylight came we hoisted a distress ‘signal. The sea was 

increasing, and we were now about a quarter of a mile off the 

shore, and getting low in the water. At about 11 o’clock she 
was almost sunk, and struck the ground. Up to abotit daylight 
we had been up and down on deck,-seeing that things were 
secure, but after this time the seas began to come right over and 
we had to take to the rigging and stay there. We could see on 
aoe shore that they W were now trying to launch thes lifeboat. - 


- thing he wanted—his TEOuSEES: oe duck iota me I found: 


snow, and there were some sparks or spots of fire. I suppose I. 


mounted bandits who were firing at us. ‘The: ran was still 
ing ‘Ti-go’, and eventually someone told me that i it me 
safe’, so I retreated back into the compartment. Bu 
very nice stuck down there, with all that. firing and sh 
going on outside, so we decided to dress and get out. It) 
extremely cold, at least 20 degrees below freezing p 
was in pyjamas, and the Spanish prcresnge aa not 


his shite and then his vest. The last aaah he found was 5 che 1 


the railway nes, which had had the desired effect of deraili 
the train, the whole of which had turned over with the excep- 
tion of the last carriage. ‘The bandits had then made for thi: 
carriage, since it is easier to plunder one that is standing up 
than one that is lying on its side. But they found to their surpr 
that it contained about forty Japanese soldiers, who were th 
by a lucky Chance for us, as escort to a Japanese’ Genera 
were carrying. The soldiers were mostly asleep, and the upse 
the rest of the train hadn’t disturbed them much; but when 
bandits opened fire on them and killed two of them, they wol 
up to the situation and retaliated with rifles and machine gun 


I think—was caught. He had been nae and they cists 
him by his blood-stains on the snow. When they found himthey 
killed him by putting the muzzle of a rifle: into his Hat and — 
pulling the trigger. 
After this there was nothing else to do (ae ae ‘back into the 
train and wait. It wasn’t the most comfortable night I have ever 
spent. At ten o’clock next morning another train arrived on the bi 
scene—from Manchouli, on. the Manchurian-Siberian border, — A 
the place we were making for. It couldn’t pass us, of course, 
since it was’a de line track: so it had to 0 back; nod took us— 
with it. 4 ee . sone 


S. R. Venn 4 
the Sepoy’ e 


was afloat and was drifting down past us. Unforrasately, i it ty 
fouled the rocket line which we had just secured, and broke it, a 
cutting off all connection. The main hatch’ cloth had just a 
_washed out of the battens and; of course, the barge was soon 
full of water. She now began to bump, heaving up and down ~ 
on the ground, which made it much more difficult for us to_ 
hang on to the rigging. The lifeboat-had been washed up covet f 
on to the beach, and our chances didn’t look too rosy. = 
_ My mate was getting exhausted by the strain and ‘cold, and 
when he said. ‘Here’s a lifeboat coming—it’s all right’, I said, 
‘Stick-it, Jack’, because I couldn’t see anything. But™he was 
higher up the rigging than I_and could see better. He was right. 
This was the motor lifeboat. of Cromer, returning from Hais- 
boro’, where it had been to another. wreck, and was now coming» 
to our assistance. We came down the rigging ready to jum ‘inte 3a 
the lifeboat; which made several attempts to.get us off. The schy P 
was so-heavy that it kept. flinging the lifeboat up right on’ 
barge and knocked two holes in her, But at last:she came cl 
to the rigging and I said, ‘Jump, Jack’. He was just about. 
up, and he seemed inclined. to hold on to the backstay, but 
as the lifeboat came up on the swell, he.reached out and 
grabbed his arm and pulled him aboard. Next.time the b 
came I jumped. and grabbed a stanchion with my left hand < 
someone got hold of my right arm and pulled me aboar 
- Well, that was that. And I’d like to thank all the kind fi 
who. have sent me letters of. sympathy, and also Comman 
Harrison of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, which does 
much good all round our coast, and last, but not least, Co 
Blogg of the Cromer lifeboat and his gallant crew. And. 
_ I'm doing here, I don’t know. My pals’ll think me a fool: bu 
Vr m not the first who’s been siigecebaea nor the last! i 
JoserH 1 a AS) 
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Some Impressions of the Chaco War 


THE CHACO IS A DENSELY FORESTED REGION about the’ size of 
England, far away from civilisation, and practically waterless 
for most of the year. One rather wonders what either side found 
worth fighting for. ‘The battlefield is just a vast jungle stretching 


for hundreds of miles in every direction—hot, uninhabited, : 


and with an undergrowth so dense that the troops can only 
move along paths cut out of the bush. 

The Bolivian army is over a thousand miles away from its 
base, and depends for its maintenance upon a single track cut 
through the jungle, nearly 500 miles long. In the rainy season 
supplies are often cut off for days at a time, and the men keep 
alive by chewing the coca leaf, which contains.a drug that numbs 
the muscles of the stomach and so helps to relieve the pangs 
of hunger. In the dry season you can hardly get any water at all; 
you are lucky if you get one drink a day, and washing is out of 
the question, even for the wounded—so you can imagine the 
smell in the mud hospitals, where swarms of flies add to the 
general dirt. It is surprising how cheerful the men keep under 
such conditions. Most of them are pure Indians, uneducated 
and primitive, and although they seem to have only the vaguest 
idea why they are fighting, they go on because they have really 
no choice in the matter. Even if they did want to desert, they 
would have to face a walk of 500 miles and haye very little chance 
of getting home alive. 

The two armies are separated by a narrow strip of ‘No- 
Man/’s-Land’ in which the undergrowth is so thick that it is 
impossible to see across it. We sometimes used to climb trees in 
the front line to try and see what the enemy was doing, and I 
remember on one occasion a look-out man got so excited at 
spotting what he thought was an enemy general that he toppled 
off his perch and, catching in a branch as he fell, remained 
suspended in mid-air by the seat of his trousers. His indignant 
yells evoked such a fusillade of shots from the opposing line that 
a chance bullet severed his braces, and precipitated him into a 
thorny cactus bush below. 

There are, as a matter of fact, a few open clearings in the 
jungle, and this is where the serious fighting takes place. One 
of the armies set a new fashion in retrieving wounded men from 
“No-Man’s-Land’. Being experts with the lasso, they used to 
stand up in the trench, throw the noose over the bodies lying 
out in front, and so drag them back into their own lines. I 


Countryman’s 


don’t quité know what happened when the noose settled over a 
man’s neck—but perhaps it was just called ‘another regrettable 
incident’, 

This war has been a happy hunting ground for adventurers. of 
many nationalities, who have enlisted in the forces and appear 
to enjoy this peculiar form of entertainment. One bloodthirsty 
individual had served in five minor wars in as many years, 
finishing up with the Chinese Civil War and the Brazilian revolu- 
tion. He enquired hopefully on my arrival if I knew of any 
further impending conflict. I said that I didn’t, and that any- 
how I hoped, though not for his own sake, that the efforts of the 
League Commission would put him out of employment in the 
near future. 

GEORGE LARDEN 


The “Monster cAshore? 


ON THE AFTERNOON OF JULY 22 my wife and I were motoring 
along the east side of Loch Ness, halfway between Dores and 
Foyers, when suddenly to our amazement there appeared, from 
the hillside on our left, an undulating neck attached to an enor- 
mous body. The neck was continually moving in a series of 
vertical curves, two to three feet in height, and it was half the 
length of the body. It did, in fact, look more or less like the 
popular idea of a prehistoric monster. The body moved across 
the road in jerks; it was a sort of grey colour, like an elephant. It 
appeared to us, though we could not be certain of this, that the 
creature was carrying a small deer or sheep on its back. The legs, 
if they were legs, must have been very close to the ground, and 
we could not see its tail. We were 250 yards away when we first 
saw it, and I accelerated as quickly as possible. When we reached 
the spot where it had crossed the road there was no trace of it, 
although we could see where it had beaten down the bracken, 
and, rightly or wrongly, we decided it had gone into the Loch, 
which was only twenty feet down on our right. 

It was quite long, thirty feet, and could easily have upset our 
car if it had attacked us. Though I was not frightened at the 
time, lam not so sure now. It was a strange and rather horrible 
experience. 

GEORGE SPICER 


Contrasts—L 


Two ways of saying the same thing 
On the advice of the C.P.R.E ..the owner of this estate office replaced the ugly advertisement shown on the left by a design procured for him by the Council 
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Vegetables in Winter 


By C. H. MIDDLETON 


VERY well managed kitchen garden ought to be able to 
produce a fresh vegetable of some kind for every day in 
the year. A good many do, and I think most gardens 
manage very well during the summer and autumn: but 
when it comes to the winter, it often seems difficult to get 
beyond the daily potatoes and ‘greens’ with parsnips occasion- 
ally to break the monotony. Actually, however, there are quite a 
number of pleasant and easily-grown vegetables available for 
winter consumption, so I want to remind you of a few of them 
before you make out the annual seed order. Let us start with the 
Brassica family. Of course, you all grow Brussels sprouts, so we 
needn’t say much about them. There are, however, three 
important points to be remembered. Brussels sprouts like a long 
season of growth, so get them planted out as early in the summer 
as you can; they also like plenty of room to grow, and you should 
never plant them closer than two feet apart each way. Finally, 
when the sprouts arrive, there is a right way and a wrong way of 
gathering them. Don’t strip a plant entirely at one picking. It is 
much better to go through the whole bed, taking only the lower 
sprouts from each plant, at the same time picking off the old 
yellow leaves. If you gradually work up all the plants together 
in this way, they will last much longer, and you can finish up, 
perhaps after Christmas, by using the tops, and nothing will 
be wasted. A useful vegetable to supplement and follow the 
Brussels sprouts is the Savoy cabbage. But it is essential that you 
select one of the late varieties, so that it turns in after Christmas. 
Choose a late maturing one and sow the seeds in May, transplant- 
ing them to their permanent quarters during July and August. 
To my mind, the choicest of all the winter vegetables is the 
broccoli, which is, to allintents and purposes, ahardy cauliflower. 
If you select the right varieties you should be able to cut at least 
a dozen or two of the nice white heads during the winter when 
they are most acceptable. A strain of broccoli which has be- 
come very popular lately, especially with the market growers in 
Cornwall and elsewhere, is known as ‘Roscoff’, and I would 
strongly advise you to try a few in the garden next year. The 
Roscoff strains are not difficult to grow, provided you don’t 
kill them by over-coddling. Sow the seeds on a seed bed in 
April, and transplant them to their permanent quarters during 
the summer, but don’t give any fresh manure to the ground; 
just clear-off the crops of early potatoes or whatever it may be, 
lightly fork the surface over and plant out the young broccoli 
plants as firmly as you can. Plant them at least eighteen inches 
apart, and keep the ground between them lightly hoed, then, 
with average luck, you should be able to cut some nice heads in 
January and February, just when you can appreciate them. 
Roscofft No. 2 is the best for your purpose: While on the subject 
of broccoli, don’t forget a packet of seed of the purple sprouting 
variety. You can all grow that, and it is one of the most valuable 
vegetables of all, because it comes along in March, just when 
fresh vegetables are scarce and difficult to get. There is just one 
other Brassica I want to mention—the red pickling cabbage. 
Grow a few next year; pickle them and then cook a little occas- 
ionally during the winter, and see what you think of it. 


What about a few leeks next year? They are easily grown, 
provided you have a good deep soil. If you give the leeks 
exactly the same treatment as celery, you won’t go far wrong, 
Talking of celery, there are two kinds you ought to try, 
especially if your soil is rather shallow, and you don’t get on 
very well with the ordinary kind in trenches. One is the self- 
blanching celery, which grows on the surface soil, and does not 
require earthing up. This is not so choice as ordinary celery for 
eating raw, but it is excellent for cooking, and well worth 
growing. The other kind is the turnip rooted celery, or celeriac, 


which also grows on the surface and produces a large swollen 


root like a turnip. The root is cooked and eaten during the 
winter, and the flavour is rather like celery with a strong sug- 
gestion of artichoke about it. Personally I am rather fond of it, 
and I also like it cold in salads, cut up in slices like beetroot. 
It is quite easy to grow. You sow the seeds in boxes in the 
spring and put the young plants out during the summer, not 
less than nine inches aparz. Give them a fairly rich soil, and in 
the late autumn you can lift them and store them away like 
carrots. 

I suppose carrots are very useful winter vegetables, but I 
always think stored carrots are very insipid things: the ones 
I like are those sweet little stumpy kinds, the ‘short horn’ or 
‘stumped rooted’ varieties which we usually speak of as ‘spring 
carrots’. If you sow a few rows of them during the first week 
of August, you can pull them fresh from the ground, right up 
till Christmas, and the flavour is miles ahead of those which 
» have been stored. Sow theseeds very thinly, and then you 
needn’t thin them out till the biggest are ready for use. 


Now we are on the subject of root crops I ‘should like to” 
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mention salsafy, a root vegetable which wants exactly the same 

cultural treatment as parsnips, carrots and beetroots, and it has 

a flavour which is quite different to anything else. I believe the 

best way is to boil the roots in milk, then mash them up; make 

rissoles of them, and finish off in the frying pan; but perhaps I 

am wrong. I’m no authority on such matters. If you save the 

100t; of salsafy, and grow them on a second year, they produce 

pretty purple flowers which are quite worthy of a place in the 

herbaceous border. : 
Adish of mashed swedes makes quite a pleasant change during 

the winter, and they are no trouble to grow. Get a packet of 

seeds and sow:a row or two in May; all you have to do is to 

thin them out to nine inches apart and keep them clean. You 

can either store them for the winter or leave them in the 

ground: they don’t mind the frost. a 
Another good green vegetable which is very popular in the . 

summer is spinach: and there is no reason why we shouldn’t 

enjoy it in the winter too. There is a kind known as ‘Prickly 

Spinach’—not a very attractive name perhaps, but it is really 

quite nice, and the great point about it is that you gather and 

use it during the winter instead of the summer. Sow a few rows 

of it during July, and sow it thinly. Don’t let it get dry at the 

roots, and it will grow on slowly and produce plenty of leaves 

for winter picking. The perpetual or spinach beet is also quite” 

good. This is something like a beetroot which produces lots of” 

tender green leaves, and as fast as you pick the biggest. leaves” 

off, others grow and take their place. You can keep picking- 

these spinach-like leaves all through the winter. The largest’ 

leaves have a thick fleshy midrib, which can be cooked separ- 

ately, tied up in bundles, and if you use the right kind of sauce 


with them, shut your eyes, and get your head well back, youcan 
easily imagine you are eating asparagus. Spinach beet is sown® 
during the summer, and the young plants thinned out, and " 
grown on just like you would grow a crop of beetroots. aoe. t 
ba 2 
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‘Report on Crossword “No. 196 


This proved quite an interesting crossword, although some 
competitors found difficulty in 30 Across which was an allusion _ 
to the Conrad hero who committed suicide by swimming out to. 
sea at sunset. The following are prizewinners: f 


K. M. Beynon (Canterbury); O. P. Churchyard (Tonbridge); E. I. Denoon (Edin- 
burgh); S. E. Evans (Doncaster); J. R. Edwards (Wrexham); L. E. Eyres (Bath), 
W. S. Hett (Brighton); Miss M. H. C. Hugo (Oxford); C. M, Jenkin Jones 
(Bootham); W. A. Jesper (Haxby); L. A. Jones (St. Albans); E. C. Kennedy (Folke- 
stone); Mrs. F. G. Maunsell (Southampton); T. W. Melluish (Herne Hill); J. Meek 
(London); H. Pickles (Doncaster); D. W. Pye (Llandevery); N. C. Sainsbury (Cam- 
bridge); C. H. Ward (Huddersfield); E. F. Watling (Sheffield), > 


NOTES 
Across. 12 & 13. Ar. Eq. 635; 22. Plato Lysis 204A; 23 & 24. Eur Hipp. 285; 
31. Hom, Od. 3. 7; 32. Soph. Ant. 1214; 37 Hdt. IV. 192; 40. Hom: 21. 87. ? 


Down. 3. Hom. Od. 6. 59; 5. Hom. Od. 6, 38; 7. Hom. Hl. 7. 302; 8 Hdt. 6. 883. 
26. Plat. Symp. 223D. 
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“Points from Letters 


publish only a selection from the correspondence which tt receives, 


Co espondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 


: Japanese Trade Competition 7 


er I spoke on Japan last week, Mr. C. V. Sale made a very 
_ significant speech on the same subject. Mr. Sale is a well-known 
_ Japan merchant and holds high office in the Japan Society, so 
_ that -his views must carry weight, but my view is that, in his 
- desire to extend a more than hospitable courtesy to our mutual 
_ friends, he created a false impression of the situation, which I 
_ should be glad to endeavour to counteract here. I may, per- 
haps, deal with one of the most important factors—the subject of 
cotton textiles in India. In discussing this matter, it must be 
‘borne in mind that that trade is by no means insignificant. In 

_ 1931-1932 the total value of cotton goods imported into India 
* was more than one-fifth of the total imports to India in all 
classes of goods, and of this textile trade the Japanese share rose 
from one million yards in 1912-1913 to 562 million yards in 
‘1929-1930, while British goods fell from 2,379 miilion yards 
to 1,248 million yards in the same period. After 1929-1930, 
conditions in India were abnormal. From September, 1929, to 
September, 1931, there was a slump of nearly fifty per cent. in 
rices of India’s exportable articles, and of only sixteen per cent. 

in those of imported manufactured articles; there were also a 

_ boycott and several tariff increases. ‘Thus the increased poverty 
of the Indian population threw demand more on to the low- 
grade home-made article, and imports of British cottons fell to 


ndian mills and looms had thus a wonderful opportunity of 
increasing their output, because, for outsiders, trade was not 
only difficult but positively dangerous. 

‘Looked at in another way, the British percentage of piece 
goods imported into India from 1914 to 1932 fell from ninety- 
seven per cent. to forty-nine per cent., while Japan’s imports 
rose from less than one per cent. to forty-three per cent. of the 
total. Consider again art silks and mixtures; I quote from the 
Indian Government Abstract under this heading: 


The share of Japan in total Imports of 84.6 million. yards was 
74.5 million yards—or 88 per cent. Japan has trebled her Imports 
in two years.. A/Silk piece goods are replacing the better type o 
Printed and Dyed Cotton goods as a result of these low prices of 
Imports from Japan; and other countries are, more or less, ousted 
from the market. . 


Now, what is the moral of this? The figures prove that we 
cannot compete with Japan. One of the leading mill-owners in 
India told me this week that, in spite of seventy-five per cent. 
duty; he cannot sell cotton yarn in India at the price of Japanese 

arn and yarn from Japanese mills in China, and that the 
tisiene are offering to sell, taking on themselves the risk of any 
changes in tariff, to encourage business. On reflection one can 
see the Indian spinners’ difficulty, because a seventy-five per 
cent. duty barely compensates for the decline in the yen, which 
has fallen to under forty per cent. of gold parity—and if you add 
the seventy-five per cent. duty to the forty per cent. basis, you 
arrive at exactly seventy per cent. parity, which is practically 
the sterling and rupee level, without calculating Japanese low 
labour-costs, government support and subsidies. 


_ On anything like equal terms, the virile Japanese will always 
beat the Indians—that is'an axiom which needs no argument. 
Is it not commonsense to discern the root of the trouble in the 
poverty of the peasant people, who can only buy the poorest 
- article because their earnings are so small? And their earnings 
are small because all their world customers are poor, because 

the demand for their productions has diminished owing to the 
general depression. So the cheap producer comes and ousts 
_ those employers who can still pay decent wages, and thus the 
tps evil grows like a creeping paralysis, cutting out the demand by 
e the ae ¢ the better standards. It is all symptomatic of 
_ the same disease—competition for cheapness at the cost of 


_ President Roosevelt and Lord Beaverbrook are both working 
= 2 et wages, but, since trade and competition are inter- 
- national, it is absolutely necessary to come to an international 
agreement to secure that end. And so I believe, with all my 
_ heart, that.the principle on which the British Trade League is 
_ founded, and to which I referred last week, constitutes the most 
_ practicable road to that end. It is as safe as Noah’s Ark, which 
_ had to be built by hard work based on sure foresight.. Finally, 
I would say that Japan figures in these discussions only because 
: iy she happens to be, so to speak, the centre-forward of the 
rnational team, but no one knows when a shot for goal may 
be made by the left wing forward! |. . ; 


W., F. SADLER 


Sac 


dea maillion yards as against Japan’s 343 million yards. The - 


their publication 1s not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns 


A West Country Scheme for the Unemployed 


Mr. S. P. B. Mais, in one of his wireless talks, which was repro+ 
duced in THE LisTENER of March 8 last, gave considerable 
prominence to a scheme that was in operation in the Cirencester 
district last winter with a’ view to reducing unemployment. 
Much has since been done, and the present unemployment 
figures are less than half what they were when the scheme was 
started. Many enquiries have been received for further informa~ 
tion, so a pamphlet descriptive of the scheme has now been pub- 
lished. Copies of this pamphlet* may be had on application to 
‘Employment’, The Abbey, Cirencester. 
Cirencester J. GORDON DUGDALE 


Vanishing England 


Mr. Langdon’s letter in your issue of December 13 was interest~ 
ing because it gave such an accurate picture of the advertising 
man’s mentality. ‘After all’, he writes, ‘the true beauty of Eng- 
land is far away from the industrial areas and arterial roads, and 
no sensible person wants to put advertisements in those places 
where Mr. Marshall could find the peace and quiet he desires’, 
How noble! Advertisers don’t want sites in quiet places. Well, 
that is obvious. And having made the arterial roads hideous, it is 
accurate to say that beauty is far from them. It never occurs to 
Mr. Langdon that great roads need not be ugly nor even that in- 
dustrial cities can be seemly. Nor that as millions use these roads 
it is the more important that the roads should be as beautiful as 
possible, | 

Mr. Langdon’s facts, however, are not accurate. The signs and 
hoardings on the Bath Road (which I know by heart) are not to 
bring custom to enterprises situated on that road. Practically all 
are for national advertisers and are put up by big London firms 
who must come under the category of ‘accredited agents’. One 
of them was prosecuted by the Middlesex County Council for. a 
score of signs and escaped conviction because it was held that a 
common green field was not a beauty spot. So the hoardings 
still multiply. Sir Laurence Chubb is quoted as working in co- 


operation with advertisers. He certainly uses his influence to ° 


mitigate the worst abuses, but it is sheer impertinence to invoke 
him as an ally. The sign makers and contractors make their liv- 
ing by putting signs where people see them and they will go on 
putting them up wherever they can—opposite Westminster 
Abbey or on the Yorkshire Moors—with profit to themselves. 
When the nation is more conscious of order and disorder in its 
surroundings, it will puta term to these abuses, as it has to other 
trades in the past with even greater financial interests. Until 
then, let them spare us all this cant about ‘commerce and 
amenity’. . ‘ 
London, S.W.1 NOEL CARRINGTON 


There are two or three points in Pyx’s letter regarding Thirl- 
mere, published in THE LISTENER of December 6, which require 
further explanation. Firstly, the ‘ugly rim of shale’ to which he 
refers becomes noticeable around most of the lakes after a period 
of drought such as has been experienced during the past sum- 
mer—it is not a phenomenon which is confined to reservoirs. I 
might instance Windermere, where this ‘ugly rim’ was especi- 
ally prominent. 

Secondly, Thirlmere, as reservoir, cannot, of necessity, be 
enjoyed like the other lakes. Does Pyx need reminding that one 
northern town, during the height of the drought, poured away 
Over 1,000,000 gallons of water because a person committed 
suicide in its reservoir? Lastly, there are many factors, apart 
from cost, which influence any Corporation in constructing a 
reservoir, either by damming rivers or enlarging lakes. Cleanli- 
ness, not cheapness, is the real issue. 

Manchester CHARLES W. GRADWELL 


Science and War 


In the correspondence columns of THE LISTENER of December 6, 
‘Scientist’ argues that the invention of a new weapon, by ‘making 
war more terrible and dangerous’, tends to peace. This argument 
is not, I think, supported by past experience. I am old enough to 
remember the development of the machine-gun in the years pre- 
ceding the War. The pacifists of those days heard with fear and 
anxiety of the increased power for destruction of the newest type 
of machine-gun, but consoled themselves with the thought that 
mankind would recoil with horror from using it. Fortunate were 
they who died before the Great War shattered their illusions; for 
not even the air raids over London caused more strain and 
misery to civilians than the ‘Big Bertha’ that rained shells on 
Paris from its distant base. A better way of promoting peace 
would be for scientists to become pacifists and refuse to do 
scientific research for war. Apart from war, what is the use of 


* Reducing Unemployment in Rural Areas 


sts in agriculture perapss or disease 
‘swamps. But means of combating these evils © 
Mr. Julian Huxley pointed out, in agreement © 
osiah Stamp, that what we need is ‘the canalisation of 
2 scientific brains of the young generation away from-the 
‘ __ sciences of matter—physics and chemistry—into the sciences of 
_ life—biology, psychology, and sociology, . : We have got as much 
- control as we need over lifeless nature; we have practically 
no control over human nature, and over the monsters we have 


in the shape of economic systems, unintelligent moralities, 
nationalist sovereign states, mass ignorance, and mass hysteria’, 
Another stimulus to peace would be Government control of 
arms in every country and the abolition of the private armament 
firm. It is the irresponsible and international. character of these 
firms which is the great obstacle to disarmament. 
London, N.W. 11 EB. A. FANCOURE 


- British Art | 


Probably the title of ‘Thistle and Water Vole’ by John Crome, 
which is reproduced in THE LIsTENER of December 20, is an 
old one; at all events it is inaccurate, for the animal on the bank 
an 4 of the stream is obviously a mole. In Gilbert White’s day there 
; were said to be two kinds of English water voles, one having 
webbed feet, though in fact there was and is only one, which, 
- apart from its rather beaver-like head, is not very different 
from an ordinary rat. The thistle in the same picture might or 
might not be a garden poppy. of the — that has bluish 
leaves and a feathery flower. 


Ashford - P. A. Rice 


“Th 
e€ 
master. oe ae: no master, you are the oldest freeman of 
Europe... and for that reason perhaps, the politest of Euro- 
eans. 
oe You practise, for one thing, the charming, if negative, form of 
"politeness which consists in entirely ignoring other people. In 
England no-one looks at me or speaks to me. I might fancy I 
had suddenly become invisible, like the man in Wells’ story. At 
first I find it a bit depressing. I feel like Voltaire when he came to 
London and was so surprised that none of his acquaintances 
"ever came up and spoke to him. ‘What have they got against 
me?’ ‘he anxiously asked himself. I all but regret the tactless 


curiosity of people on the Continent; after all, it shows their 
interest in you. But how soothing it is for the nerves! 


__ After Paris, where everybody tries to shout down the rest of - 


the company, one could fancy oneself installed in an ivory tower 
of silence. On my journey here‘ the officials beg for my ticket as 


sweetly as if they were asking a favour. A pleasant change indeed 
after the gruff French bark, at Boulogne: Monsieur, votre billet? _ 


Then I enjoy your Pullmans, where everything, from the pink 
lamp-shades to the attendant’s voice is restful as a Persian’s 
---~—s dream of Paradise. From the padded seats of the train I glide 
gn to the cushions of a pre-historic taxi, which takes me to my 
: hotel without the least altercation on the way. I hear none of 
an _ those terms of endearment with which the streets of the other 
ss eapitals of Europe so often ring: Va donc, téte de veau!—Anda, 
anda, bourro!—Aisiktir, boiile!—Coglione, brutta bestia!—Du 
Trottel, du Schweinskopf! Personally, during the four years Ispent 

' in England, I never once heard an Englishman raise his voice, 
se...) And the charming thing about your courtesy is that it is 
eo not due to any sort of effort or self-restraint, it springs from 
your natural good-naturedness. Englishmen are kind, kind to 
children, animals and old ladies, what is more, kind to each 

_-———s other. What a contrast with the odious spirit of surly aggres- 


_ his hand dramatically to his heart, nor does he wear his heart on 
his sleeve. I think it is because they are naturally so good- 
- natured that Englishmen can grow old so nicely, with so few 
wrinkles—wrinkles, the hallmark of malice and bad-temper— 
with the eyes of children for whom the world i is ever new, ever 
jolly,-with the fitness due to sport and open-air life—and with 
none of that clenching of fists born of trophy-hunting. An 
Englishman likes sport for the sake of sport, not for the sake of 


a 
< 


a nations, England takes its stand above the plebeian nations, 
above the bourgeois nations, amongst the aristocratic nations of 
the world. And that perhaps explains why England is the object 
__ of so much open admiration, and.secret envy. 
e .Alas, in this modern world of ours, where quality has almost 
ceased to count, the Englishman is much less in fashion. The 
_ last of the great snobs to ape the English model was the Kaiser, 
and he started the War because he never could quite bring off 
his imitation of an English gentleman. Three days ago I was in 
Berlin. One of the Nazi leaders began talking about German 
‘ * idee A way hance lady who happened to be present gave 


ee 


unconsciously created, or at least allowed to grow up unchecked, . 


Gentlemen’s Island? 


2 ae set i (Continued from page 970) 


siveness that prevails over almost the whole Continent!,And | 
English kindness is always modest; the Englishmen doesn’t clap 


record-breaking. Hei isagrand Seigneur who prefers the agreeable — 
to the useful. That is another reason why, in the hierarchy of - 


‘au he Smallholder bye . 
LL must<ask your eek to cross oe wit 
Watson. His attitude to the smallholder is typical of t 

- man, in that he weighs the pros and cons in the banke: les. 
There is another side to the question: the smallholder produc 
primarily to feed himself and his family, selling the surp 
buy things he cannot produce. Professor Scott Wat 
the man and his family work at all hours, and for 
pittance. But he is working his own land, free and unenc 
-by a master—a very different proposition from 
wage-earner: nationally an asset, sturdy; frugal an 
in war-time'a tower of strength, a national reserve 
Modern science can easily be applied to smallholdin 
that have only a limited use can be hired or own 
atively. We still read our Hesiod and Georgict,, ind | 
in principle the land changes but little. ‘ 

New Barnet re -H. dD. ‘Ta 1 


Sport as an Art 


Does Mr. MacRury think that Napolesn put the Mae é 
de Sade into a lunatic asylum for fox-hunting? A sportsman is 1 
an artist. What he sees is the beauty of the contest, the match- - 
ing of skill against skill, the courage that begets courage an 
pride in his own work well done, with a generous recogni 
of the merits of his opponent or the object. of the chase, 
offends the non-sportsman is not consciously. present in his 
at all. Critics should not apply ugly words like ‘ ‘sadism’ to sp 
unless they explain that they use them i ina a-Eseadie fond a 
wickian) sense. 
Longside 


‘ sae hee ae 


him this home-thrust: ‘Yours are. cultured,. buts why. aren’ 
civilised? The man you Nazis really need isn’t Hi 
General Baden-Powell’. 3 j 

For some reason which I could never fathom, ‘people. ‘wires 
task it is to study national character, usually take into consider: 
tion only the men-folk of the race. If I have followed th 
example, it is because I really haye too much to say. about y 
women, and, first of all, about their beauty. Already as far 
as the fourteenth century my compatriots were.loud in; 
admiration of the Englishwoman, and- advised whoever : cha 
taste for ‘women white as alabaster’ (as they put it) to go 
find a wife across the Channel. Oxford ladies fascinated thi 
‘So fair is their skin’, they wrote, ‘and ‘so transparent” ha 
can watch the wine flowing down their throats’. And they: 
the privilege of being lord and master to. the divine creatur 
so much’ that they-were rather hard on the husbands. “The m 
they said, ‘are strong in body, but:deficient in brain’. They even 
accused them of having a_tail,-like the devil, and of guiltily con 
cealing the caudal appendage which made them kinsmen to.t 
beasts, This quaint notion was current right up to the-sey 
teenth century.‘Anglais \coués’, they cried after the Englis 
students at the Sorbonne, “il pleut, troussez-vous la queue’ (tai 
Englishmen, it’s raining, tuck up your tails). The tailed Englis: 
man. was replaced in our national misconception of our nei 
bours by the ‘my lord’—a haughty, spleenful, phlegmatic, an 
laconic millionaire. Since the War, I am-glad to-say,. he, too, 
has faded out, in favour of a truer type: the gentleman. - 

I have written elsewhere that it takes ten years-to- mak 
craftsman. and ten centuries to make a gentleman. But, in deft 
‘ence to a comment by your clever lecturer, Mr. Nevinson, I 
meet him half-way and say three centuries are enough. S 
am not sure, after all. Are three centuries really enough 
perfect that masterpiece of culture, discipline and prac 
experience of life, so well assimilated that all that meets. the e7 

- amounts to this: a courteous and quiet old fellow with others 
his kind engaged in endless small talk chiefly about 
weather. A foreigner who chances to be their guest will pr 
think: ‘Good old sportsmen, rather boring’. But, should thi 
versation happen to take an interesting turn, he will 
oo by the wisdom and originality of the comments that h 
ears. of 

Paul Valéry, our great French poet, tells a tale of how oné 
a captain in the British Army came to call on him, This sim 
stolid warrior had just made a magnificent translation - 
English verse of the most loftily inspired and complicated 
by the French author. ‘I have never in all my life seen so a 
and admirable a translation’ » Valéry says. ‘I made many 
to get in touch with him again, but he had gone off <a 
and I have never heard anything more of him’. 
_ Any foreigner who makes a stay in England is apt t 
surprises of this kind. The Englishman has little to say. 
his knowledge, his abilities and his accomplishments to 
and for his equals; England is like an ultra-exclusive clu’ 
hope that wireless, television andthe airplane will 
down her splendid isolation, and that ee will 
-ever—the gentlemen’ s: ‘island, F 


were concerned, was to find out if taste differed accord- 
@ ingto (a) age, (b) sex, (c) education in general, includ- 
_ing, of necessity, home influence, (d) special forms of 
teaching: also to see if a comparison could be made between 
fain results obtained in a test made some years ago with 
ntings, when 2,000 boys and girls from elementary schools, 
_also foreign children, were tested'. It must, though, be reiter- 
that the results obtained in these tests are of suggestive rather 
cientific value. The present test, in the case of the children, 
given under varying circumstances by a large number 
ferent people. The paper on which the illustrations were 
ed was not suitable for the clear reproduction. of detail. 
tain contrasts were planned to catch adults tripping and to 
al to what extent zxsthetic values would be obscured’ by 


to shape preferences. The following graph illustrates the 
esults of the enquiry’. ‘Curve A-A La ta the average 
ber of marks 


ie ols oe in ies 6,271 Rae fed ails of 6-18 to the Test i in Taste Which appeared i in Tae Desa Nici on. 
mn connection with the talk on the psychology of art by Professor Cyril Burt—zwho, i in our issue of February 8, gave in 
account of the adults’ replies to the Test — tar = 


4 main objects of the Test on Taste, as far as children b . 


‘iated ideas. Various non-zsthetic issues have, therefore, 


_standing, there seems to be little doubt that when children reach 
the age of 10 taste appears to decline until it touches bottom 
_round about 11-13. Then a change sets in. Taste steadily im- 
proves until it merges into the general level of adult taste (or 
lack of taste). At about 16 the power of critical discernment 
becomes marked. It is of particular interest that in each test 
taste follows a similar upward grade as the child gets older. 


We cannot doubt the inference that esthetic values were also — 


recognised in the objects of household use, and played a con- 
ditioning part in choice. 
It would be interesting to know if the powers of discernment 


found in the 15-17-year-old girls of curves C and D will survive © 


and develop when the pupils are no longer under the influence 


of their teachers. The girls of curve C are helped to an under- 


standing of beauty in the best possible way—through their own 
work. Good reproductions hang on their school walls, but little 


help is given towards a more reasoned background to intuitive — 


understanding. The 


_ gained by 1,909 boys 
d girls from 


girls of curve D are 
given special teaching 


elementary schools: 
curve B-B those of 
boys and girls 


from secondary 
= > 
a schools; while curves 


9 of this kind, but no 
er mention is made of 


8 ART TEACHERS (MEN) their own work. We 
ART TEACHERS (WOMEN) 
ARTISTS (WOMEN) 


alee eae creative ability and 


-€-C’and D-D show 
: what good art teach- 


UNIVERSITY (WOMEN) critical insight are 
UNIVERSITY (MEN 


NG SECONDARY (WOMEN) 


ing can do to foster 
an understanding of 


SECONDARY (MEN) 
ELEMENTARY (WOMEN) 


which may or may not 
be found in the same 


eauty in the lesser — 


5 ELEMENTARY (MEN) person. There are 


two different prob- 


is arts, C-C represents 
_ the averages of 75 — 


girls from two private 
“7 schools, combined. 
These girls come. 
_ from homes where a_ |, 
high level of taste is | 
| 10: “be expected and 
_ the teaching of art at aie Rew ION 1h | Wey Tong (he 
each school. is excel- : 
_ Ient and is given by 
the same teachers’, 
S D-D. gives the aver- 
ages of 45 girls from 
_ an anonymous pri- 
__yate school, sent in by an enoniymibie teachers She states that her 
older pupils have been taught on lines laid down in certain books; 
and she will be interested to know that, in so far as it has been 
ae _ Possible to judge, these girls have done better than any other 
Gay of the same age in other schools'. 
~The averages of the children of 10-14 must be considered 
f aie most trustworthy, as by far the greater proportion of boys 
a and girls tested were of this age. Comparatively few children 
under ro did the test, and their averages are probably very 
‘eliable®. Little children often have a keen sense of zsthetic 
‘They will say ‘I like this because we have one like it at 
me’, and then they may add ‘and because it goes like this 


% 
? 
e 
cm 


largely a matter of chance which reason they give or which 
‘object they vote for. But no one can doubt their natural instinct 
fo form and-colour who saw the remarkable designs done by 
$3 ren of oe exhibited recently at the County Hall, West- 
atti ; ; interesting to ‘know that the same general direction of 
€ curves shown on this test is also found in connection with 
picture test, already mentioned. In this test all values but 
hetic values were, in so far as it was possible, eliminated. 
: general level of appreciation was, in consequence, even 
or lower than in the present test, for we cannot doubt that the 
a st igliness of modern life so debases taste that’ unless good teaching 
teryenes the average child dislikes and mistrusts the values of 
s something alien. But in the picture test we find again the 
_ same ground for encouragement. Good teaching is shown once 
m ah to awaken a child to his natural heritage, and to a remark- 


o 


Graph illustrating the results sent in by schoolchildren to the Test in Taste 


Horizontal numbers= the age of the girls and boys. Vertical numbers= average marks gained out of a possible 9. 
On the right-hand side are shown the averagé marks gained in the same test by various groups of adults (a3 ~ 
tabulated by Professor Burt)—men and women of university, secondary and elementary education; art- 

teachers and artists. The average mark of all boys and girls doing the test is also shown 


and like this’ (following a rhythm with one finger), but it may 


4 —> AVERAGE OF ALL’ lemsto be solved. We 

- — BOYS ANDGIRLS must also remember 
that the words ‘good 
taste’ do not imply set 
standards or fashion- 
able preference, but 
discernment, eyen if 
faint, of a living | et 
ciple. 


ae 


es 


75 «16 IC I879s 


furnishes’ interesting 
evidence of the effect 
on taste of teaching 
that has obviously 
been given on ancaanal lines. ‘Fitness for purpose’ can be an 
excellent basis for creative work, but it evidently leads children 
astray if taken as a criterion of zsthetic value. In three boys’ 
schools the boys repeatedly give ‘fitness for purpose’ as their 
reason for preference. This leads to some strange reversals of 
taste. In one school nearly every boy votes against the universally 
popular and well-proportioned wine-glass on the grounds that 
the clumsy contrasted example is stronger and would hold more, 
while the ugly book-case is chosen for the same reasons. On the 
other hand, almost all vote against the hideous two-handled jar, 
dearly beloved by all but the oldest boys and girls. It is described 
as over-elaborate. Most boys choose the better coffee-pot 
because it is plainer, but not for the right reason—the better 
equilibrium of the parts. Nearly all choose the worse voile and 
embroidery because they, also, are ‘plainer’. The better jewel 
gains most yotes for the same reason. The chairs are found 
puzzling because they are equally elaborate, and opinion is 
also divided about the teapots. ‘Fitness for purpose’ generally 
explains choice in either instance. 

It would be interesting to know if these boys and also the 
older girls who got such high averages like the things they vote 
for. An intelligent boy or girl detects so oe uickly the kind of 
choice the teacher would approve (‘all the things I don’t like I 
Say are art’, as a boy of twelve remarked in the test with paint- 


ings). Give a functionalist boy half-a-crown and which two- — 


handled jar will he buy for his mother when he slips round the 
corner? Will an older girl be proof against the familiar mechan- 


ical rose when she chooses her own frock? Where teaching is - 


good we shall find both discrimination and sincerity. Broadly 
speaking, boys’ carpentery classes (as opposed to fretwork) 


Reis Le For an Eceount of this test see Art and Counterfeit, by Margaret H. Bulley. Methuen; 1925. 15s. 


; os number of, papers were sent in by children receiving home education or boys and girls of 15 who had left their elementary schools, Their votes are included in the 


and 15-17-year-olds in D 


general 
si Adies Marion Richardson, inspector of art for the L.C.C., started this teaching which is now carried on i her sister, Miss Kathleen Richardson 
If this teacher reads this account and recognises herself ae her pupils from this description, I would be very glad if she would care to write to me 


ai | groups: of children of six have been omitted from the graph as being too small to be reéliable.- Also} for a similar reason, the 10-r1-yeat-olds in C-C and the 8-10 
5 vay been averaged and marked, in each instance, as one group 


curves 


Se 18 % 


Although we cannot fathom the true state of childish under- 


must remember that | 


two different things 


The present test — 


oS ae 


te ie <a Seb 


~ 


“aot es —" 


probably have a good influence on taste. If only the same could 
be said of girls’ lessons in embroidery! 

Some unexpected results were sent-by a French Lycée. In 
the test with paintings French children did better than English. 
But in this test the boys in question make only sixteen per cent. 
of right choices. The most popular of the better objects is, as in 


_England, the wine-glass. But in all other instances the worse 


rather than the better object is preferred. No doubt the curve- 
linear designs of the ugly book-case and poorer coffee-pot are 
more familiar in type. Not unnaturally, the French chair is 
preferred, But it is difficult to find an explanation for the 
approval, for example, of the poorer jewel. 

In an article of this length it is only possible to fonch upon 
one or two of the main issues raised by the test, Preferences, on 
the whole, fall into four broad groups. Objects are liked or dis- 
liked (2) for their ‘shape’, (2) because fashionable or unfashion- 


‘able, common or uncommon, antique or modern, ‘homely’ or 
‘unfamiliar, (3) because ‘plain’ or ‘fancy’, (4) because more or less 
-useful. It was found impossible to work out the percentage of 


votes cast for each object, but there is no. doubt as to their 
general order. The most popular of all the good objects is. the 


. wine-glass, closely followed by the good jewel and the good arm- 


chair. The most unpopular of them is the embroidery and the 
severe two-handled jar and coffee-pot. The intermediary group 
contains the book-cases, tea-pots, and -voiles. It is amusing to 
note that ‘Victorian’ is frequently used as a term of abuse. 


Comments and criticism are often of great interest and many 


reveal true sensibility. The remarks of the little children of six 


‘to eight are often surprisingly just. On the other hand prefer- 


ences are sometimes supported by the strangest reasons. A 
child of five likes both coffee-pots ‘because they look like 
ostriches’, while an) elder boy is impressed by the plainer one 
because of the saintly look of its ‘dome’. A small boy fears the 
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cAn Essay in Esthetics 


Beauty and Other Forms of Value. By S. Alexander. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
On Fanuary 2, Professor Alexander broadcasts the fourteenth National Lecture, on Philosophy and Beauty 


MoOsT OF THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS have recognised beauty as one 
of the supreme values, along with truth and goodness; and most 


‘ofthem have tried with little success to fit its phenomena into 


their systems. Their failure has been due in the main to two 
causes: a lack of esthetic sensibility, so that we feel all the time 
they are talking of beauty they are thinking of some abstraction 
that has no objective equivalent in their experience; and the lack 
of any sound psychology of art. Professor Alexander, however, 
at once gives us the impression that he knows what he is talking 


-about; he realises that when beauty is embodied in a work of art, 
“it takes on a material shape which is determined to a large extent 
‘by the natural qualities of the material; he realises also that the 
- apprehension of that beauty is a mental process, the exact nature 


of which must be determined by scientific observation. He also 


“writes with an ease and exactitude very rare in esthetics. At the 
‘same time, he is not primarily an esthetician; he is a philosopher, 


for whom the supreme problem is the problem of value, and he 


- has undertaken the study of beauty, because he thinks that it is 


the best or the easiest way to approach the study of value in 


“general. 


A sentence Professor Alexander quotes more than once from 


_Hume gives the key to his approach to the particular problem of 


beauty. “No action’, said Hume, ‘can be virtuous or morally good 
unless there is in human nature some motive to produce it 
distinct from the sense of its morality’. The general principle 


‘underlying that statement is very subtle, but very important, and 


I believe Professor Alexander is right in finding in it a clue to the 


“nature of beauty. Beauty, from this point of view, is the objec- 
‘tive satisfaction of the impulse to material constructiveness, 
‘when that impulse is diverted from practice and treats the 


materials of its construction for their own sake. That is a defini- 
tion which will hold good for all forms of artistic beauty, including 
poetry, music, and architecture. The artist, in short, is the crafts- 
man who uses his materials, not practically, but contemplatively. 
On this view, beauty in a work of art is not something mysterious 


‘or indescribable, ‘but simply that formal disposition of the 


physical material in so far as it produces in the mind‘a special 
pleasure by satisfying a certain impulse in the mind to produce 
such external objects .., The work of art is a particular concrete 
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another of nine votes for the better. book-case ‘because it I Gok * 
something like‘a waterfall and you could put itin your bedroom’, - 
A boy of fourteen rejects the abstract embroidery ‘because it is * 
lot too much like Einstein for my taste’, 


What main conclusions can be drawn from these tests? For b 
‘practical purposes; the inference that really good teaching does, 
to a great extent, save the child from the influence of ugliness: 
theoretically, the further inference that taste follows a more or — 
less definite development at certain ages. The little child livés — 
the imaginative life. He finds it easier, perhaps, to share to some 
extent an artist’s vision. His power to enjoy good form'and ~ 
colour has not yet been largely overlaid. Then he changes. He — 
‘becomes materialistic and practical in his demands. Later his — 
‘outlook is once more shot through with a fresh outcropping of — 
‘the imaginative life. The critical sense develops. “a 


These are only suggestions. The psychologists must decide. 
But a further question arises. Has light been thrown not only on — 
certain aspects of taste, but also on the nature of art itself? Is it — 
fortuitous that whenever these tests are made with true art as 
the substance of enquiry, a measure of correspondence is found ~ 
at given times between certain states of mind and certain 

.eesthetic values? Would this be possible if art were a merely 
subjective affair? This time the philosophers must reply. It is — 
very much to be hoped that means will be found to repeat this 
test-at intervals of twenty-five to thirty years. Should this be- 
done, conjecture might be turned into proof. 


In conclusion, I would like to thank Professor Burt for vat 4 
able suggestions made in connection with this article; also, all 
those parents and teachers who so kindly gave the test to the © 
girls and boys in their charge. I hope that they will feel that the — " 
interest of the results has repaid them for their trouble. 


? 


thing, and everything that it means is embodied in this particular — 
material’. As an extreme expression of this truth, Professor 
Alexander observes that ‘Shakespeare discovered ‘‘Hamlet”’ in 
the English language as the sculptor discovers his aeaces in the 
block’. 


The wary will no doubt observe that such a theory isa selina 
of the pass to the exponents of modern art. There is more than ~ 
pure poetry in ‘Hamlet’, they will observe, and more in all — 
forms of art than such a theory would account for. They would 
be perfectly right, and Professor Alexander makes this clear. 
But he makes clear also that in any work of art two independent 
‘scales of value are involved, and that only one of these scales is _ 
concerned with beauty. Personally I have found this section of 
Professor Alexander’s thesis by far the most valuable, and I 
believe that a general undertaking of this distinction would do 
much to clarify the discussions which revolve endlessly round 
the subject of art. ‘What I plead’, writes Professor Alexander, 
‘is that it is the material as of a certain form which is judged 
zsthetically, and is strictly beautiful, but the subject-matter, 
which is signified by form, is not as such beautiful, but only © 
important or trivial, great or small, big or little—it belongs to _ 
‘what I-should like to call the order of “perfection” asI said about — 
morals; but .the word is too ambiguous, and I must say only 

“greatness” ’. Naturally there may be someinter-relation between ; 
the two scales, so that the profounder or Jarger a subject is, the 
more difficult it is to achieve beauty in it. That is how Professor 
Alexander formulates the possibility. I would rather say 
the more conscious an artist is of the capabilities of his materi: 
the more he will wish to embody a subject-matter of greater and 
greater importance. One should insist, that is to Say, on the 
priority of sensibility in all artistic processes. But this is only to 
return to the implications of Hume’s statement; the artist, to 
adopt a saying of Keats’, should not have a design on ‘us; h 
should not, as Professor Alexander admits, aim at beauty itself 


do it is the constructive impulse. It is only by anticipation th th: 
such. an impulse or sentiment can be eae 3 the impulse 


Eyes were abt easy. Could we expect it? On 
on listeners, perhaps, switched off after the 
; minutes. No matter. Hundreds of thousands perse- 
and will 1 now welcome this volume. For the whole team 
d here: Archbishop Temple, Dr. Edwyn Bevan, Dean 
a Dr. -Maude Royden, Professor Simpson, Dr. 
Father. D’Arcy, Archdeacon Rawlinson, Professor 
» “ae eae Dean Inge and Canon Barry, while 


let es mare of a new and thrilling industrialism, scien- 


pose, God. They forgot that. every machine that ever was had a 

eso at its- beginning. There is no such thing as a mere 
" machine. Yesterday, too, humanists would have us hold that wé 
‘could: conserve the ethical and: spiritual values of traditional re- 


GG 


: what lay behind nature. Glorification and indifference alike 
peeve groundless. Our confidence in man is shaken. And recent 
ends in science, modest indeed as to the quantity we can know 


ae of the Reality behind nature, give us confidence that we can at 


least know something. Jeans, Haldane, Eddington and White- 
_ head carry us further, and make discoveries as to our ‘cosmic 
__ background’ such as ‘they deem adequate to support a belief in 


_ God. So the centre of interest shifts onwards from the question — 


ei; Js there a God?” Atheism, speaking generally, so far as it exists 
today is a practical, not a theoretical, atheism. God ‘sinks be- 
z neath the horizon, if at all, through neglect, not through intel- 
Tectual honesty... 

«, With the ground. thus Siena we are fee to. suggest that belief 
. God, as Christians know Him, gives the best answer to. the 
riddles. which life. proposes. For the real problem, as Dr. H. B. 
‘Streeter ‘once reminded us, lies not in religion but in life. The. 
_ question properly runs: ‘Does religion give us the truest answer: 


éligion does not bring ‘the problem. Life itself brings the 
: problem: the problem of evil; the greater problem of good; the 
f problem of our sense of duty: the problem of sacrificial lives; of. 
_ beauty : and its spiritual call; and the problem of our sense of 
- infinity and completeness, 
incompleteness to suggest the idea. 


€, through animal to man; the problem of creatures who 
ir way to freedom, with specific trends maintained under: 


process culminates? 


or. 


TA Being who exists and cares. No mere subjec- 
‘No mere seaodrictas, No mere Immanentism. The 


materialists sought to persuade us that the universe was a 
hine; thinking thus to abolish the need for personality, pur- 


- ligion without belief in God. They glorified man. They were © 
3 indifferent to the ‘cosmos’ , alleging that we knew nothing of © 


to the problems which life itself proposes?” not ‘Is religion true?’ 


with nothing in our own finitude or 


y Many more problems there are, ‘Fr eeuuniled be: scientist and. 
hilosopher; the problem of our desire to ‘make sense’ of the. 
rld; the problem of the world’s progress as a continuous and. 
broadly progressive activity moving upwards from inanimate 


of environment and their active response to it; the whole, 
stituting an orderly process, not putting us to intellectual 
sion, and culminating at length in creatures able to under-. 
‘the very process by which they were produced. Was all 
stained sequence, with its trend towards personality,, 
accidental? Was it not rather connected in some vital. 
th a Power at least as personal as ourselves,. and not less’ 
© love, beauty, truth ‘than the: persons: in whom the: 


These, then, not religion, are ae teat, problems. Materialism, 
fumanism, Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Christianity are judged. 
.e answers they give. And these lectures. present, and in a 
ly way; considering their limitations of time; the Christian. 


ugh all the series run the notes of assurance and modesty. 
1ere is the note of assurance. Here are men who know. Who. 
in touch with a real Being, other than themselves and infi-- 


Aeeanee of Vouk, in re ee g lecture, and quoting g from 


Lord Balfour, says: a 


There is a difference pelos those. renee falicve and those who 
do not believe in a God to whom men ‘can pray, who takes sides, 


who has preferences and purposes, whose attributes, however con-_ 


ceived, leave unimpaired the possibility of a lag pe ge ‘DEEwees 
Himself and those whom He has created. - : 
That is the authentic religious note. It is saute by all. 

Then there is the note of modesty. The writers know: ee do 


_ not know all. They apprehend: they do not comprehend. Nor 
can they readily pass on knowledge of that character with the ' 
transparent ‘simplicity and conclusive logic of a mathematical 


proposition. There is everywhere this sense of moving towards 
and exploring something infinitely great. And the Dean of 


_ Exeter recognises just that same character of approach, of appre- 


hension, and awareness, running throughout history. In his lec- 


ture on ‘Why Man Believes in God’, he says that a study of past F ; 


religion suggests to him a being who has always been in a 
spiritual environment, by exploring which, and by reaction to 
which, he grows.in knowledge. and awareness; as in: another 


sphere he grows by exploring his material environment. There is’ . 


a new tone here. The old know-all-concerning-God attitude has 
gone. Science has robbed us, not indeed of God, but of light 


- views of God. And we are well warned at the outset not to expect 


a knowledge of God which will amount to demonstrated cer- 
tainty. 

Scientists vie ie with theologians i in this new modesty, Professor 
Simpson, whose lecture is one of the best in the series, reminds 
us of the diffident tone of his fellow-scientists today. They say: 


- Under such and such conditions, such and such results tend to 


follow, rather than must follow, or will follow’. They confess 
also that they find the world on the small scale less predictable 
than that on the large. They speak with less dogmatism. They 
leave more room for spiritual answers to life’s complexities. 
Finally, there is a certain turbulence and congestion in these 
lectures, which in itself is eloquent. It is due to the richness of 
the Reality which confronts the writers, Due, too, to their desire 


to prove, by cumulative evidence, the reality of an existence 


which cannot be logically demonstrated. They see vividly and 
richly rather than clearly; though some, like Dean Inge and Dr. 
Royden,. accustomed to journalism, or like Father D’Arcy, skilled 
in clear and forcible if somewhat cut and dried statement, show 
greater aptitude than others in ‘getting their thought across’. 

. The lectures hint at the vast background of knowledge and ex- 
perience which lie behind them and taken together they suggest 


the Christian answer to the complex problems of life and unfold: — 
a vision of, God, as. personal, living, active, righteous, Fatherly; 


revealing Himself, as in other ways, so especially through the 
history of piophets, and finally spe ei Christ. 


— Blocking the CB 


With an effort Grant swung the great block, — 
The swivel operated and five or six men 
Crouched under the lea of the straight rock. 


They waited in silence or counting fens 3) ee 
They thrust their fingers i in their wet hair, 
_ The steel sweated in their hands. And then 


The clouds hurried across a sky quite bare, _ 
The sounds of the station, three miles off, ceased, 
' The dusty birds hopped keeping watch. And there 


Arose to what seemed as high as the sky at least, 
_ Arose a giant and began to die, 
Arose such a shape as the night in the East. 


: The stones sobbed, the trees gave a cry, 
|. \A tremulous wonder shook animal and plant, 
And a decapitating anger stirred the sky 


And alone, on a tall stone, stood Grant. 
: CHARLES MADGE 
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Charles Dickens. By Stephen Leacock 
Davies. 10s. 6d. 


Dickens. Positively the First Appearance 
By F. J. Harvey Darton. Argonaut Press. 7s. 6d. 


THESE TWO BOOKS illustrate in different ways the fact that 
somebody will always think it worth while to write one more 
book about Dickens. Mr. Leacock makes a general survey of 
his life and work: Mr. Darton devotes himself to one short 
period in his life, namely that in which -he first wrote ‘a little 
something’ for a magazine and dropped it ‘into a dark letter 
box, in a dark office, up a dark court in Fleet Street’. That 
little something, which appeared without any payment to the 
author in The Monthly Magazine of December, 1833, was 
‘A Dinner at Poplar Walk’. It was subsequently revised, without 
any very noticeable effect, and republished as ‘Mr. Minns 
and his Cousin’ in Sketches by Boz. Round this little sketch, 
which is set out in its original form, Mr. Darton has woven: 
a story of Dickens’ earliest struggles and ambitions and has 
collected some entertaining information about the minor 
figures in it. There is Captain Holland, a soldier of fortune 
from Bolivar, who edited the magazine originally, founded by 
Phillips, the publisher so memorably described in Lavengro. 
There is his successor in office, James Grant, and Macrone 
the’ publisher who bought Sketches by Boz, and very naturally 
tried to make money out of the Pickwick ‘boom’ by republishing 
them, tothe furious indignation of Dickens~ and - Forster. 
There is Harrison Ainsworth and the:American N. P. Willis, 
one of the early adventurers in the field of ‘personal’ journalism, 
and various other personages, great or small, in the Grub 
Street of their time. There is a curious little puzzle as to the. 
date at which Dickens asked The Monthly Magazine not, like 
Oliver Twist, for more, but for something, and could not get it, 
In fact, there is much careful ‘and accurate detail which will 
interest genuine ‘Dickensians’; but it is not right to label Mr. 
Darton by that name because he says, in’a pleasant phrase, 


. that ‘Dickensians’ suffer from ‘fatty degeneration of the admiring - 


heart’. 

Of this dread disease Mr. Leacock shows some symptoms. 
It is true that he is not a blind adorer in that he finds plenty of 
fault, but when he praises he does lay it on with a trowel. 
He says, for instance, that Shakespeare was ‘a man—or col- 
lection of men—of far lesser genius’ and that ‘the works of 
Charles Dickens represent the highest reach*of the world’s 
imaginative literature’. ‘To such remarks the most devoted 
admirer may reply, with’ Sam Weller, ‘Come; Sir, this is 
rayther too rich’. Neither will Mr. Leacock in more critical 
mood please everybody. He likes Dora (admittedly an amiable 
weakness), but does not like Silas Wegg or Jerry Cruncher, and 
apparently deems Joe Gargery unworthy of mention. He passes 
Mr. Guppy by, but says that Richard Carstone and the ‘golden 


Ada’ are ‘as real as if they had stepped out of an old-world: 


canvas’. He has, to be sure, a right to these opinions, but they 
induce a doubt when he identifies himself with ‘we (that is all 
the readers of the right school)’..He has a not uninteresting 
solution (yet another!) to propound i in the case of Edwin Drood; 


and he tells the story of Dickens’ life briskly as if he enjoyed it;. 


but he is sadly inaccurate in the matter of names that are too 
well known for such liberties. Crummels, Parker (for ere 
Horace (for Harold) Skimpole, Lirrifer (for Lirriper), H. G. 
for W. H. .Wills—here is a mere assortment of examples. 
Mr. Leacock really. ought to have .taken Captain’ Cuttle’s 
advice, overhauled his Dickens and ‘when found made a note of’. 


Diary of Benjamin Newton. Edited by C. P. Fendall 
and E. A. Crutchley. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


This is a most entertaining book, It is the diary of a Yorkshire . 


parson in the quiet years when Jane Austen was writing her 
novels, easily written, edited with scholarship and without fuss, 
and beautifully produced. Its author was fond of books, horses, 
music and society, but his chief loves, as his pages reveal, were 
the characters and idiosyncrasies of his fellow-men. Anda very 
charming study he made of them; one’s only regret is that he did 
so for only two-and-a-half years. The Rev. Benjamin Newton 
was rector of Wath from 1814 to 1830. The diary covers the years 
1814 to 1816. Unlike most diarists he tells us his motive for keep- 
ing it—to know himself. He certainly enables us to do so, too: 
My height is 5 ft. 
_plexion dark, my head bald, my eyes hazel, and as they tell me quick 


and bright, not to say sometimes fierce, 1 my nose trusee, thfned up, ~ 


my mouth wide and my teeth which once were very good very much 

aired, my chin round, my neck rather short, my arms and legs 
sees slender, Peg Ba gait upright, my body slightly inclined to corpu- 
lency, my health good, my sleep generally divided into swo BaPS, the 
first of five eee the second of two. | 
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And so for a couple of careful analytical pages. Then snicktng 
and easily we slip into the general body of the diary. 

We suspect Newton of being very good company. He seldor m 
he tells us, ever told stories in company, but liked listeni 
quiet, detached and amused, to the conversation of others. 
That he relates to us, with several highly diverting anecdotes _ 
about remote notabilities—of Buonaparte (whom he rather ad= 
mired), of Castlereagh and of how Mr. Lascelles, grandson to “Fi 
Lord Harewood, had remarked that all public meetings in a 
Great Britain ought to be dispersed by grapeshot. We learna 
lot of other things: how to make Zabseiger cheese, for instance, a 
and that the Bishop of Norwich of the day had three accom= 
plished misses for his daughters, who were wont to send thei 
men friends out of the room that they might tell ony: stories— 


eee 


‘ 


was a Se aaa Steere one;vand he. eeeten the. fact 
oh thankful. ome are we, for in ae all too brief ney, he le 
share:it. - . : €: 


Arnold Fanck. Allen aed Unwin. 21s... 


In ski-ing, the gradient, the direction of the run, the. conditi 
of the snow, the nature of the terrain, and’ the: desired speed 
all impose their:own conditions, and ‘correct. technique’. 

therefore a matter of temperament and intention, . depende 
on the runnér’s estimation of the relatiye importance of thes 
factors. Herren Fanck and Schneider. are mainly intere: eae 
cross-country running under Alpine conditions; they pay 
attention to Norwegian ski-jumping and ski-joring; an 
experience which they gained in preparing films such as’ “The 
White Flame’ and ‘A Fox Hunt-on Skis’ showed: the value, foi 
their special purposes, of a’style in which the body is at righ fer 
angles to the slope and is kept well forward, the crouch position® ; 
being used to minimise the shock due to a sudden change of-. 

gradient. In the style based on the Telemark movement the: - 
entire pressure is, at one stage of the turn, borne by one leg, 
In the Christiania technique developed by Hannes Schneider an: 

Arnold Fanck, the turns are based as far as possible on the 
snow-plough movement, and the legs,-by sharing the pressur 
throughout the turn, are better able to bear the enormous: ‘strain 
involved in turning or meeting even a moderately sharp: “break: 
at 30 miles: per hour (and double that “speed is sometimes: F. 
attained). _Although the. present. work, which .contains 242, 
photographs and 1,100 reproductions from slow-motion films, 
also contains useful advice on equipment, it is primarily cons > " 

cerned with theoretical discussion, not practical instruction. ire 
presents, in systematic form, the experience on which a sound — 
course of practical instruction might be based, and quite inde- 
pendently of any practical-value, this accurate and detailed. 
analysis will possess, for the enthusiast, all the charm of Slaw-| ~ 
kenbergius on Noses. At times. the work is marred by the ~ 
awkward syntax of the translator, whose verbal idiosyncrasies, 
‘deduct’ for ned (page 85), ‘ice pick’ for ‘ice axe’. (passim),, — 
‘cut-in roads’ (page 193), ‘vertical’ for ‘perpendicular’ (passim), — 
are often trivial, sometimes funny, and occasionally misleading.’ 


Mental Healers. By Stefan Zweig. Cassell. 15s. Ia 


This book, written in 1930, aims at satisfying the pop Fe 
interest in a subject which is as old as the temples of Aisculapius, ‘ 
yet dates but from the last century in its modern form. In all i 


rt 


ages there have been prophets and fanatics who made use of’ 
other than material means for healing the sick, and who accom=/ 
lished cures as sudden and remarkable as those in the. 
estament. Usually, their methods have been inexplicable 
others and they- have worked outside the orthodox fold of: 
medicine. This volume contains studies of three of rere 
celebrated of modern mental healers, Mesmer, Mrs. Eddy and 
Freud. Herr Zweig disclaims any intention of writing a histor 
of mental healing, and aimis ‘only at portraying ‘ideas 
bodied in’ certain:-human lives’. He is sym t 
general idea of mental healing, but s cally ‘his admi 
and understanding are mainly reserved for Freud and his sch 
of psychoanalysis. This bias of interest gives his book be 3 
what patchy character. His account of Freud is not biograpk 
or critical; it belongs to that. catego: of literature of w 
ancient world was so fond, but which i is rare enough to 
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Ski-ing in Slow Motion 


Three film-strips from ‘The Wonders of Ski-ing’, reviewed on the opposite page 


I z 3 


1 and 2; a jump-turn downhill, on the slopes of the Jungfrau covered with firm snow, at about 12,000 feet up. Note how, in the fourth and 
fifth photographs of Strip 1; the body is almost vertical to the slope. 3: a Christiania-turn away from the slope 


is 
tion em are borrowed from a limited source, and there is 
no evidence of original research on the writer’s part. Conse- 
- quently this long essay on Mrs. Eddy reads jejunely, as a mere 


Fy 1 
4 
¢ 
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- -‘Dakin. The most valuable portion of the whole book is the 
first, dealing with Mesmer. There is no adequate biography of 
_————Mesmer in English, and to many people it will come as a 
---——s- surprise to learn that Mesmer was no self-seeking charlatan, 
die but an honourable and distinguished Viennese physician, who 
‘Sco sacrificed position and wealth to try to establish a new outlook 
on the curative process. Mesmer, like all discoverers, made 
ee . false steps at the outset, and his progress from the magnet via 
the ‘magnetic fluid’ to ‘animal magnetism’ gave his enemies 
many chances to ridicule and condemn his teaching. But 
empirically, he had grasped the underlying facts of suggestion, 
which he was able to apply with success, in spite of not clearly 
understanding what he was doing. Mesmer’s shortlived popu- 
larity in pre-Revolution Paris, his rejection by Louis XVI’s 
msg official commission of enquiry, his wanderings through Europe 
Se - and final exile in Switzerland, make melancholy but interesting 
reading. He handed on to others ideas and practices which 
became systematised and acknowledged during the nineteenth 
century and contributed not only to the teachings of Christian 
Science (though Mrs. Eddy, of course, entirely repudiated 
mesmerism), but to the first experiments with psychoanalysis. 
For giving Mesmer his due meed of praise and restoring him 
to his proper importance in the history of psychotherapy, Herr 
Zweig deserves well of his readers. Every page of his book is 
_ eminently readable, even where the temptation to ‘popularise’ 
too obviously overcomes him. - art 


The New Knowledge about the Old Testament. By 
| Sir Charles Marston. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 5s. 


This readable little book contains much that is of interest. Its 
author is well known for the generous financial help which he 
has given to those carrying out researches in Bible lands; and he 
Sets out to give an ordered epitome of their results, drawn largely 
from their reports and published writings, so far as these illu- 
minate the pages of the Old Testament. He has a commendably 
simple style, and the busy folk of today will be grateful to him 
for showing, in thoughtful and plain words, how the discoveries 
at Ur, Kish, Ras Shamra, Jericho, Gaza, and other places, bear 

« upon his subject. For this part of his task he was peculiarly well 
- - - documented. It is a pity, therefore, that he has been tempted, by 
his interest in these researches, to make excursions into broader 


problems of race and religion, where he loses himself in a maze - 


of theory and selected quotation. Thus the chapters dealing 
ae : with Ur and Jericho are interleaved by two others entitled ‘Who 
gan, were the Pheenicians?’ and ‘Who were the Hyksos?’ Sir Charles 


__. - Marston has not solved these problems, and his discussion of 


aga their subject-matter can hardly be called New Knowledge. 
_-. Argument is not evidence, and other people’s opinions are not 

safe premises for inductive reasoning. The reader is left with a 
_-—s + confused impression ‘that the two peoples under discussion 
_..-_. may have been one and the same if not actually the Hebrews, 
‘that the Philistines were ‘protégés of the Pheenicians’ (p. 26), 


aristocracy, and possibly the same as Shem (p. 79). The author’s 
ee ‘basis for these conjectures is found 
mi _ sion to the tradition of Manetho, that the Hyksos kept posses- 
ye sion of Egypt for 511 years (p. 68). Very few living scholars 
support this view; and how does the author reconcile it with his 
statement (on p. 128) that ‘Palestine, or Canaan, seems to have 
been almost unknown to the Egyptians until the time of the 
_ XVIIIth Dynasty’? Other slips and lapses cannot escape notice: 
thus on p. 126 it is suggested, from coincidence of date, that 
Queen Hatshepsut may have been the princess who found the 
infant Moses; the suggestion is stated as an accepted fact in the 
underline to the portrait of that Queen on the frontispiece. 
eS Among minor blemishes may be noted ‘the phenomena’ on p. 75 
---_ and ‘a strata’ on p. 35. 


“ACP nad serious error, and gives proof that he has not understood the 
le conclusion to which trained students of the existing Biblical 
see text have been almost unanimously drawn. On p. 170 he claims 
hee that though the leading articles in The Times newspaper today 
as _ are often the work of various writers, amended doubtless by 
Bay editors and sub-editors, no textual critics ever pretend to be able 

: to distinguish one writer from another, nor to identify the emen- 


dations of the editorial staff. With this most people will readily 
agree; but he proceeds to argue that ‘if methods of textual 
gles criticism are powerless to. analyse contemporary composition 
peal =.:% how can they correctly analyse documents composed more than 
_-—s two thousand years ago, and written in a dead language?’ and he 
Etat chastises the critics for their ‘supreme corifidence’. This argu- 
_-—saentt by aizalogy does not truthfully present the case. If records 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, or extracts from Chaucer, 
oa4 > 2 ~S f : ‘ ; ee td - 
ei. Pe yee 
ar RY Sy ~~ ‘ cee ‘< ‘* A ite ‘ 


‘ thought and diction wou 


- guage so old’ is no barrier to textual criticism at the 
_ specialists trained in these ancient languages. In the 


_ hash-up of the biographies of her by Milmine, Wilbur and 


_ better for the scholar’s criticism of its text. 


and a counterpoise both exquisite in substance and euphonic 


) | - eon Seger STFC : rigs 
_ and that the Melchizedek (Gen. XIV) was one of the Hyksos - scqillescSnice, Bpprovals sy pty ee ae 


in his uncritical adhe-- 


sensual scalds, whether we want it or no, on our criticality, whe 


| In his denunciation of textual criticism the author falls into’ 


“man. ‘The fact that the documents are : 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle it is not even necessary to imagi 
a lengthy process of addition and emendation. ‘The Encyei 
Britannica tells how four original chronicles can be recogr 
though based on a common stock, and how expert t 
criticism has succeeded in dissecting and analysing their co. 
ponent parts. No one doubts in this case that our underst: 
of the Chronicle and respect for its original authenticity i 

he Ps 


Five Varnes on a There By Edith Sitwell ae 
Duckworths 3s: 6ds2 9", oe tee pi 
The Gospel of Fire. By Francis Berry _ 


Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. Fae 


The dexterous contrapuntal agility of Miss Edith Sitws 
poetry surpasses that of almost any of her contemporarie: 
the ‘texture’, as she terms it, of her verse possesses a resilience” 


in tones. Indeed, her poetic attention appears to be in d 

of suffering an asphyxiation by the extrinsically techni 
But that danger is still a distance off, as intimated by the 
occasional creation of such poetry, for instance, as th > 


with which the opening Variation begins: See 
She grew within his heart as the flushed rose Pee 
In the green heat of the long summer grows — 
Deep in the sorrowful heaven of her leaves—— 


or those which close the final Variation, ‘Metamorphos 
This concluding poem, although not superior in simple han 
of words to its companionate poems, possesses. passages more 
profoundly moving, disclosures of emotions fixed with sut ; 
permanence’ in poetic terms, than any other of the Five 
Variations. The trajectory of this_poem includes divin s 
of feeling, contemplation, and the imagination, likely to be as 
valuable, in four or five decades, as any poem Miss Sitwell 
has previously written. In it, as only occasionally in her poetr 
the conception and power of procedure matches—indeed, 
outshines—the fluidity or run of the elucidatory word. 
Miss Sitwell’s immediate concern with the evaluation o 
sound, syllable, speed, and current of verse, receives — 
‘complement in the poems of Mr. Francis Berry, whose ve 
throws forth, as it were, a rhetorical fire, admitting only its o 
internal passion as architectonic or technicallaw: 


And on the black-scarred battlefield ac -< 
Eyes bulge and vacant sockets stare Fes. | 
_ Heads hurled through the air 
_ And maimed beyond repair _— 
_. Sans hands and arms - wre 
Stumping through mud } 


certainly ignites a series of violent emotions in the mind: whether 


is of no matter: the direct violence of our response constitutes — 
only-a kind of negative act: the origin of our violent response _ 
lies in the fierce dynamic of the poetry. And the purely topo- 
graphical interrogation, Where does this dynamic lead us 
has no poetic only moral consequence. The fact is, that Mr 
Berry writes, as it were, with Greek-fire on his stylus, plants 


we examine his poetry. At the present time, when poetry appears 
to be suffering so strangely from internal debilitation, the exce 
the exuberance, of his fire, coupled, as it were, with the liq 
and musical effects of Miss Edith Sitwell’s poems, can surely 
be used to render poetry the instrument of intellectual cleansing, 
the weapon of social purgation, and the pioneering torch, that — 
it traditionally represents? ; = oe 


How the Mind Works. By Cyril Burt, Ernest Jones) _ 
Emanuel Miller and William Moodie — —— 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. - 


This book, which contains the series of talks (some of the 
revised and enlarged) on ‘How the Mind Works’, broadcast ' 
Professor Cyril Burt, Dr. Ernest Jones, Dr. Emanuel Mi 
and Dr. William Moodie, is a fascinating account of 
ments in some branches of psychology and the practic 
of these achievements on everyday life. Professor C 
and Dr. Ernest Jones consider the mind of the adult— 
Burt the conscious mind, Dr. Jones the unconscious. 
Burt tells of the methods adopted by psychologists i 
an estimate of an individual: tests ash observation 
branch of psychology the most noteworthy and 


+ 


vement is the invention of a system of mental tests by 
h people’s intelligence can be measured in relation to an 
ge. In his second chapter on the conscious mind, ‘Studying 
CY Mind’, he suggests a classification of mental events. 
_ Dr. Ernest Jones gives an extraordinarily lucid account of 
_ Freudian theory and its significance for the comprehension of 
_ ourselves and others. He clears away popular misconceptions, 
tf such as that psychoanalysis abolishes moral responsibility; 
and stresses points not generally understood, for instance, that 
= Freud in his theory of dreams says not only that they represent 
a wish-fulfilments, but alsothat they are guardians of sleep. The 
 Millerand Dr. William Moodie, on the child and the problems in 
its development and treatment. It is in the study of the ck ili that 
psychology has made the greatest progress and produced the 
_ most important results. Dr. Emanuel Miller describes the sort 
_ Ofcreature a child is; Dr. William Moodie tells how to manage it, 
and suggests the probable sources of trouble when the child is 
unhappy or naughty. The final chapters on ‘Mind in Society’, 
__ by Professor Cyril Burt, have no great achievements to record, 
but are interesting as an illustration of the psychological ap- 
proach. | 
Many people object that psychology is mere commonsense. 
‘hy’, they complain, ‘make such a pother about it?’ This 
objection has a basis of fact. Most of the valuable conclusions 
in this book seem to be commonsense. They convince for that 
reason. But these conclusions which appear obvious and ‘mere 
commonsense’ when they are pointed out to us, are the fruits of 
wide knowledge and experience, of imagination and scientific 
training. The ordinary sensible man would not have thought 
of them. This objection also overlooks an important fact: that 
it is necessary to have commonsense pointed out to us, for it is 
difficult to exercise commonsense in our relations to others and 
ourselves. It is a pity the authors did not have space to explain in 
what sense psychology claims to be a science, for the claim and 
misunderstanding of the claim is. responsible for much of the 
prejudice against psychology. The essays, however, will con- 
vince anyone who needs convincing that psychology is a science, 
and they suggest by implication what kind of a science it is, Its 
methods are scientific: experiment, wide and accurate observa- 
tion; its results scientific: standards and laws, which are regarded 
as working hypotheses, guides to the understanding of phe- 
nomena, and not—this is important—as absolute rules giving 
certain truth or a complete explanation. 


The Educational Talking Picture. By Frederick L. 
Devereux. University of Chicago Press. 9s. 


Typical of the best American scholarship, with its elaborate 
analytical method, is this monograph by the vice-president of 
a commercial organisation (Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc.), 
written in collaboration with an academic group of teachers and 
research-workers engaged in the field of educational cinemato- 
graphy. The educational film in Britain is in various ways at an 
earlier stage of development than it is in the U.S.A. and it will 
be some time before we here can aspire to the specialisation 
and detailed systemisation of the technique of producing and 
using class-room films which Colonel Devereux describes. 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal which we can learn from 
American experience. First, there.is the great attention paid to 

" preparatory work in advance of actual production of films. ‘An 
effective educational talking picture’, says Colonel Devereux, 
‘never “just happens’... The best cannot be expected from 
the talking picture unless it is the outgrowth of painstaking 
research and of group judgment which weighs the teaching 
value of each individual element’. He proceeds to illustrate 
what he means by this, by discussing first the kind of subject 
‘suitable for film instruction, and next the reduction of the 
subject chosen to ‘units of instruction’. Upon these units are. 
built up a scenario or ‘continuity’, which is accompanied by a 
printed study guide designed to supplement the picture and 
make it a-useful.instrument of instruction in the hands of 
teachers and parents. Educational films, he stresses, are no 
longer ‘made’ by individual educators or written by lone writers 
of scenarios or directed by one man at his own sweet will. They 
require the application of ‘the conference method’, in which 
expert teachers and production specialists are united in a co- 
operating group to translate the materials given them into an 
‘effective whole. Colonel Devereux gives detailed direction as 
to how the worth of such a production unit can be best carried 
‘out. Then he passes to results achieved. What makes a good 
educational picture? And how is the teacher to appraise its 
worth? He reviews in sequence all the principal experiments 
‘made in this country and in the States to test the value of educa~ 
tional sound films, beginning with Middlesex and ending with 
_ the Arnspieger experiment in natural science and music. Fur- 
_ ther research is needed into the proper relating of sound to 
eee , the generous use of close-ups, and judicious repetition 
scenes. Colonel Devereux gives careful consideration to the 
inct needs of elementary and secondary schools, and outlines 
scheme for teaching by film; he also discusses the use of 
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chapters of the greatest practical value are those by Dr. Emanuel . 


films in university and adult education. When to this is added a 
very full chapter on the acoustics and structure of school build- 
ings, as they may be used for the showing of films, we see what 
a comprehensive treatise on the whole subject of educational 
films has been produced. Education authorities and others inter< 
ested in the subject in Britain would do well to get the book, 


‘which is supplied over here (and in Ireland) by the Cambridge 
‘University Press. 


The Life of Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville 
By Cyril Matheson. Constable. 20s. 


This is an orthodox academic biography of the statesman who 
shared Pitt’s anxieties and responsibilities in the gloomy days 
of war with Revolutionary France: It omits the work of Dundas 
in relation to Scotland and India, work in which his reputation 
was chiefly gained, and it gives us a fuller and more illuminating 
account than has yet been made available of his work as Trea- 
surer of the Navy, as Home Secretary and as War Minister in 
the difficult closing decade of the eighteenth century. Mr, 
Matheson gives evidence on which the unfavourable opinion 
of Dundas as a War Minister may be to some extent revised. He 
says what can be said for him, too, in his unpleasant work of 
suppressing reform agitations. The whole book, in fact, is care- 
fully composed and written with moderation. It will prove 
rather heavy going for those who have no special liking for the 
minutiz of politics, but that is not necessarily a criticism of 
Mr. Matheson’s painstaking work. In writing of a distinguished 
figure like Dundas the historian’s personal point of view is 
important. Mr. Matheson indicates his in the preface, implicitly 
if not explicitly. ‘It is regrettable’, he writes, ‘that the life of 
Henry Dundas was not written before 1914. Before the Great 
War a study of his career might have been an inspiration to that 
school of politicians which clings to national institutions, values 
British traditions and believes that in them lies the only sound 
basis for a hopeful approach to the future. Dundas was a Tory 
a Conservative, a Unionist and an Imperialist. ... Had the Tory 
party in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries numbered more 
of his type . . . it would have been a more constructive influence 
on national development. . . In that case the British State might 
have had a different form and held a different position in 1914. 
; . . History has told another story. The United Kingdom has 
been dissolved. The Empire ... has lost material unity and 
strength. The British nation has become impoverished, and its 
character has changed almost beyond recognition. Even the 
principle of the national organisation of society has lost credit, 
The hopes of the new generation are placed on more cosmo- 
politan ideas, on conceptions of universal brotherhood, leagues 
of nations, communism ...’” Obviously it would have been 
possible to write the life of Dundas in a different mood. Bio- 
graphy is a difficult art. The trouble is that we know the next 
chapter. Mr. Matheson’s book is a good example of its kind, but 
it does serve to underline the dictum that all history is contem~= 
porary history. 


Ladies’ Mistakes. By James Laver. Nonesuch. 6s. 


Oh how comely it is, and how reviving, to the spirits of weak 
men long oppressed by the strenuous aim of modern poetry 
to come across light verse—light.in medium, in treatment, in 
idea, and above all, light-hearted. For sheer amusement of a 
variety which does not let you down intellectually, commend 
me to Mr. Laver. He spins you along rapidly through the dis- 
torted love-values of the present day, with his three tales of 
ladies who made mistakes: the one who mistook an ordinary 
young man for a film star; the second who preserved her—head, 
through having darned a green chemise with pink thread; the 
third who sought comfort in artists (third-rate ones), but found. 
it only in a belated Victorian. They are naughty stories, but 
discreet, because the clever versification gives them a slight 
tinge of unreality. It is no use, of course, pretending that Mr. 
Laver is another Pope; he has not the continuous mellifluous 
music, and you should read ‘The Rape of the Lock’ after, and not 
before, Ladies’ Mistakes. But if Mr. Laver does not write as 
marvellously as Pope, he writes as satisfyingly as Churchill; 
and that, as Mr. Laver would be the first to agree, is no mean 
achievement. Not that you can call Ladies’ Mistakes satire: Mr. 
Laver is far too amusedly tolerant for that. All that you can 
say as you read his admirably managed mock-heroics is that he 
is just a little contemptuous. You never get tired of the heroic 
couplet as it is used here (in spite of a few comparatively flat 
passages), with its occasional triplet, or skilful twelve-syllabled 
Alexandrine: the only slight mistake seems to be the few 
attempts (or are they accidents?) at internal rhyme, which spoil 
the flow of the couplet. Nor does Mr, Laver ever shock you by 
his puns; they merely broaden your grin, that is all. People 
who like entertaining short stories with a faintly malicious point 
will like this book; so will people who find clever verse fun: 
those to whom both appeal will rejoice in it as providing one 
of the best-spent lighter hours of a cold winter evening. 
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Summary of Programmes 


National ( Daventry ) Programme 


Full details of the programmes will be found in THE RapIO ‘TIMES 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31 


10.30.—Weather Forecast. 12.30.— 
Orchestra and Marie Dare (Violoncello) 
(W.R. Programme). 1.30.—Pianoforte 
Recital by Margaret Chamberlain. 2.0. 
—Gramophone. 2.45.—London Zigeu- 
ner Orchestra with Max Turganoff. 
3 .45.—Recital by Emmy Heim (Mezzo- 

oprano) and Isolde Menges (Violin). 

4.30.—For the Children’. 4.50.— 
B.B.C. Organ. 5.30.—Bible Reading. 
5.40.—Announcement and message 
concerning the Universal Week of 
Prayer by Mr. H. Martyn Gooch, 
General Secretary of the World’s Evan- 
geélical Alliance. 5.45.—Spencer Dyke 
String Quartet and John Armstrong 
(Tenor). 7.0.—Reading-from Classical 
Literature. 

7.30.—Pianoforte Recital by Harold 
Samuel. 8.0.—Service from Canterbury 
Cathedral. 8.45.—Appeal on behalf of 
St. Michael’s Orthopedic Hospital, 
Clacton-on-Sea, ‘by: Sir John Gilbert. 
3.50.—News. 9.5.—B.B.C. Theatre Or- 
chestra and Percy Heming (Baritone). 

10.30.—Recital by Paul Robeson. 
11.0.—‘Records and Impressions’. 

11,45.—Service from St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

1933-1934. Bells of Westminster 
Abbey: Big Ben: and Bells of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 1 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.— Weather 
Forecast. 10.45.—Mr, Wilfrid Roberts: 
‘Living in Cumberland’ (from New- 
castle). 12.0.—Organ (W.R. Programme). 
12.45.—Orchestra. Dilys Jones- Thomas 
(Contralto) and Richard Daniels (Bari- 
tone (from Cardiff). 
2.15.—Gramophone. 3.0.—Sports 
and Pastimes. Mr. C. H. Middleton: 
‘Allotment Gardening: Good Vegetables 
to Grow’. 3.20.—Orchestra (N.R. Pro- 
gramme). 4.0.—Sonata_ Recital by 
Florence Hooton (Vidloncello) and 
Dorothy Manley (Pianoforte). 4.30.— 
Orchestra (S.R. Programme). 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
6.30.—Foundations of Music. Bach’s 


London—843 ke/s (356 m.); Midland (M.R.)—752 kc/s (398.9 m.); Western (W.R.)—968 kc/s (309.9 m.); 
Northern (N.R.)—625 kc/s (480 m.); Scottish Region (S.R.)}—797 kc/s (376.4 m.) 


Unless otherwise stated, the items refer to the London Regional Programme only 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31 

12.30.— Daventry Programme. 4.30. 
—London Symphony Orchestra. 5.30. 
—Light Orchestral Concert from Brus- 
sels. The Wireless Orchestra, 
ducted by Franz André. 6.30.—Wire- 
less Military Band and Tom Kinni- 
burgh (Bass). 

8.0.—Daventry Programme. 8.45.— 
Appeal on behalf of The Fanny Hobson 
Hostel by the Right Honourable the 


Lord Russell of Killowen. 8.50.— 
News. 

9.5.—Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. 
Parts IV, V. and VI. Elsie Suddaby 


(Soprano), Gladys Ripley (Contralto), 
Eric Greene (Tenor), William Parsons 
(Bass), The Bach Cantata Club Choir 
and the B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C), 
conducted by Charles Kennedy Scott. 
10.30.—Daventry Programme. 


MONDAY, JANUARY It 


10.1§.—Service. 10.30.—Daventry 
Programme. 12.0. ae lad Concert 
(W.R. Programme). 45. — Haydn 
Heard and his Band. (M. R. Programme). 
2.0.— Orchestra. 


3.0.—Twenty-Second Annual Con- 
ference of Educational Associations. 
Presidential. Address by Dr. George 
Dyson: ‘Education for .Life’, from 
University College, London. 
3.43.—Gramophone. 4.0—6.30.— 
Daventry Programme. 
6.30.—New Georgian Trio. 7.0.— 
Orchestra and Mary Bonin ae peo 
-8.0.—Callender’s Band and 
Essex ae Sencar). Saat prog 
9.15.— ‘Musical. Comedy: ‘Meet the 
Prince’ AS G. Wodehouse). 10.30.— 
Dance Music. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 2 
10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Daventry 
rogearnnie, 12.0.—Orchestra and 

Stuart White (Baritone) Shes Pro- 
gramme). 1.1§.—Organ ital by 


SO a OP a ee ee 
a a ee 


Daventry 193 kc/s (1,554.4 m.) 


“Well-Tempered Klavier’ (1722), played 
by Harry Isaacs. 

6.50.—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy: 
New Books, z -5.—Commander Stephen 
King-Hall: ‘Economics in a Changing 


‘World’. 7.30.—Mr. Eric Newton: ‘The 


Trials of an Art Critic’. 

8.0.—Six Concerts of British Music. 
First Concert, from the Queen’s Hall. 
Isobel Baillie (Soprano), Doris Owens 
(Contralto), Eric Greene (Tenor), 
Solomon (Pianoforte), a Section of the 
Philharmonic Choir and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Adrian Boult. 9.30.—News. 9.45.— 
Concert (continued). 10.30.—Reading. 
10.35.—Dance Music. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 2 


10:15.—Service. 10.30.— Weather 
Forecast. 10.45.—The Wise Penny. 
‘Are our methods of cooking better than 
our Grandmothers’?’ by’a Doctor. 11.0. 
—Talk. 
12.0.—Organ. 12.30.—Orchestra. 
1.30.—Gramophone. 2.0.—Orchestra 
(from Birmingham). 3.0 —Torquay Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra and Ina Souez 
(Soprano) (W.R. Programme). 4.30.— 
Light Classical Concert. The Bronk- 
hurst Trio and Alfred Read (Baritone). 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
6.30.—Foundations of Music. 
6.50.—Herr Max Kroemer: German 
Talk. 7.20.—B.B.C. Organ. 7.45.— 
Musical Comedy: ‘Meet the Prince’ 
(P. G. Wodehouse). 9.0.—News. 
9.20.—National Lecture. Professor 
S. Alexander: ‘Philosophy and Beauty’. 
10.0.—Violin Recital by Renée 
Chemet. 10.30.—Reading. 10.35.— 
Dance Music. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3 
10.15.—Service. 10.30.— Weather 
Forecast. 10.45.—Miss Ethel Steele: 
‘Everyday Work’. 12.0,—Organ.12.45.— 
Orchestra and Margaret Tann Williams 
(Contralto) (from Cardiff). 2.0.—Or- 
chestra. 3.0.—Pianoforte Interlude by 
Ernest Lush. 3.15.—Bournemouth Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra and Alec Templeton 
(Pianoforte). 4.45.—Gramophone, 


5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0. —News, 

6.30.—Foundations of Music. 

6.50.—Mr. Oliver Baldwin: ‘The 
Cinema’. 7.5.—For Farmers Only: Mr. 
John Morgan. 7.30.—Pianoforte Recital 
by Orvis Chavchavadze. 

8.0.—Six Concerts of British Music. 
Second Concert, from The Queen’s 
Hall. Ethel Smyth Celebration Concert. 
Elsie Suddaby (Soprano), Stuart Robert- 
son (Bass-Baritone), the Philharmonic 
Choir and the B.B.C. Symphony Or- 


chestra, conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 
.9.15.—News. 9.35.—The Weather 


House. Mr. R. A. Watson-Watt: “The 
Architecture of the Weather House’, 
9.50.——Orchestra. 10.35.—Reading. 
10.40.—Dance Music, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 4.— 


10.15.—Service. 10.30:—Weather 
Forecast. 10.45.—The Week ‘in West- 
minster. 11.0.—Events at Home and 
Abroad. 12.0.—Faydn Heard and his 
Band. 1.0.—Gramo hone. 

2.0.—Orchestra and Elsie Wiggles- 
worth (Soprano) (from Manchester). 

3.0.—Westminster Abbey Evensong. 

3.50.—Ballad Concert. Elsie Phillips 

(Coarralté) and Cecil Turner (Piano- 
forte). 4.15.—Orchestra and Margaret 
Emslie (Soprano) (S.R. Programme). 

5.15.—Children’s. Hour. 6.0.—News. 

ae. 30.—Foundations of Music. 

o.—Herr Kurt Hahn: “A German 

Pubd ic-School’. 7.30.—Students’ Songs: 
The Wireless Male Voice Chorus and 
Arthur’ Cranmer (Baritone), with 
Ernest Lush at the Piano, 8.0.—Culinary 
Comedy: ‘Meet Mrs. Beeton’ (Li du 
Garde Peach). 9.0.—News. 

9.20.—Mr. Vernon Bartlett: ‘Foreign 
Affairs’. 9.35.—Recital by Dora. Lab- 


bette (Soprano) and Arthur Benjamin” 


(Pianoforte). _ ; 
10.30.—Service from St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square. 10.45.—Dance Music. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 5 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Weather 
Forecast. 10.45.—‘Commonsense and 
the Child—Weaning’, by a Doctor. 12.0. 


‘Regional “Programme 


C. H. C. Biltcliffe (N.R. Programme). 
2.0.—Orchestra (M.R. Programme). 
3.0—5.30.—Daventry Programme. 
6.30.—Troise and his Banjoliers, 
7.0.—Orchestra and Muriel Liddle 

(Pianoforte) (N.R. Programme). 
8.0.—Recital by Nora Griihn (So- 

prano), Antoni Sala (Violoncello) and 

Isabel Gray (Pianoforte). 9.0—B.B.C. 

Orchestra (Section C) and Linda Sey- 

mour (Contralto). 
10.15.—News, 10.30.—Dance Music. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Daventry 
Programme. 12.0.—Orchestra and 
Bella Redford fy sty (N.R, 
Programme). 1.0.—Gramophone. 1.30. 
—B.B.C. Organ. 2.0.—Orchestra(M.R. 
Programme). 3.0.—6.30.—Daventry Pro- 
gramme. 6.30.—Blackpool Night: A 
New Year’s Tour through Blackpool 
(N.R. Programme). 

7.30.—The Vario Trio. 7-55 
Act I of Puccini’s ‘Madam Butterfly’, i 
from The Old Vic. 8.50.—B.B.C, 
Orchestra (Section C). 9.45.—Piano- 
forte Recital by Cyril Smith. 

10,15,.—News. 10.30.—Dance Music, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 4 


10.15.—Service. _10.30.—Daventry 
Programme. 12.0.—Organ (N.R. Pro- 
gramme). 12.45.—Orchestra and John 
Williams (Bass-Baritone) (M.R. Pro- 
iste 2.0.—Orchestra (M.R. Pro- 
gramme 3.0.—Gramophone. 

3.50—6.30.—Daven' Programme. 

6.30.—Song Cycle: ‘The osopher 
and the Lady’. Vera Siddons (Soprano), 
Gladys Palmer eae eo Barrington 
Hooper Heres Bee George Pizzey 
(Bass). —Orchestra - and Ella 
Gardner &o Soprano) (S.R. Programme). 
8.0.—Wireless Military Band and Eric 
Marshall (Baritone). 


9.1§.—Vienna: Pot-pourri of Music 
by Johann Strauss ag Joseph Lanner. 
The Wireless Chorus, The Schrammel 
Quartet and the B.B.C. Theatre 
Orchestra. : 
10.15.—News. 10.30.—Dance Music. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 5 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Davyentry 
Programme. 12.0.—Orchestra (N.R. 
Programme). 1.0.—Gramophone. 2.0. 
Pierre Fol Quintet. 3.0—S.30.--Daven- 
try Programme, 

6.30. —Bernard Crook Quintet. 7.0.— 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

8.0.—Six Concerts of British Music. 
Third Concert, from the Queen’s Hall. 
Browning Mummery (Tenor), Antonio 
Brosa (Violin) and the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony, Orchestra, rondactey by Adrian 

oult, 


Miss Dorothy Burroughes has written, and the Bodie Head prota i 
sixpenny volumes, four most at- 
tractive children’s stories. The books are font enough for small 
hands to hold, clearly printed and illustrated 

ied with characters of more than common 


duced in pocket-size one-and- 


and white, and peop. 


charm. In More Adventures of the Odd Little Girl we meet again — 
Miss Knuckles and the Goat and make new friends of pirates 


ft Lp rs 


PL: an (from Birmingham), betes 
BC Dance Orchestra. 1. 15—Or-, 
ted (from Manchester). = 
2.0.—Concert. Winifred White (Cons 
tralto), William Pleeth (Violoncello) and 
Phyllis Simons (Pianoforte). 3.0. —John 
MacArthur Quintet Jo f 
(Soprano) (S.R. Programme). ican 3 
chestra (from Birmingham). 4.30.—Or-. ah 
chestra. s. 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6. o.—News.! 
6.30.—Foundations of Music. : 
6.50.—Keyboard Talk—II, Sir Wal 
ford” Davies: ‘The Harmonic ase ig 
7.10.—Mr. C. H. Middleton: i: 
in the Garden’. 7. Peis eR & 
Webster: ‘A Review, of the Disarma-. 
ment Situation, 1933’. 
J fone Eo Pot- eri of Music by = 
ohann ‘Strauss ened oseph ‘Lanner. — 
The Wireless Chorus, the Schrammel 
Quartet and -the B.B.C. Theatre Or- 
chestra. 9.0.—News. 

9.20.— Enquiry into the Unknown’. 
Introduction by Mr. Gerald Heard. ; 
2: 35.—The B.B.C. Orchestra (Section 

C) and Dorothy Stanton (Soprano). 
10.45.—Reading. 10. 50.—Dance usic, 9 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6% 


10.15.—Service. 10,30. —Weather . dey 
Forecast. 10.45-—Mr. Philip Thornten: 
‘The Musical Switchback’ (N.R. Pro- ~~ 
gramme). 12.0.—Orchestra (W.R> cee 
gramme). 12.45. —Gramophone, 1.15.— . 
Orchestra. ~—a 

2.15.—Gramophone. 3.0. —Organ. = 4% 
3:30. .—Wireless Military Band and 

ewton Lees (Baritone). “4: 30,—Or- ‘ 
chestra. P 

5.15 Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News.. = 
6.30.—Sports Talk. Mr. George F, he 
Allison: ‘Next. .Saturday’s Cup Ties’. - 
6.45.—Welsh Interlude. Dr. R, Alun 
Roberts: ‘Agriculture ak Wales’ (from ; ; 
Manchester). 7.5—Mr._A. P, Herbert:. 
‘Mr. Pewter works it out’. 

7.30.—In Town Tonight’. 8.0.— ie 
Variety. 9.0.—News. 9,20.—‘Seven 
Days’ Hard’. 9.35.—B.B.C. Orchestra : 
(Section C). 10.30.—Reading. 10.35. +4 
Dance Music. fe 


oP A Pr fs ey 


9.25.—N.R. Play: ‘Four Bells’. 
9.30.—Gramophone. 10.15. —News. 
10.30.—Dance — Music. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6 


10.1§.—Service. 10.30 and°12.0.— = 
Daventry “A or 5.15 and 6.0.— 
Daventry Pro x 


——h) 
eS oye. © 
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6.30.—Guelda Waller and Vera “ 
Maconochie, in ‘Old Song Pictures’ 
assisted by Hilda Pitcairn Canes rte} 
and Alexis Chess (Guitar). 7.0.—F: . 
Hartley and his Novelty uintet. = 
8.0,—Culinary Comedy: “Meet Mrs 922 
Beeton’ (L. du Garde Peach oi ; 
9.0.—Chamber Concert of Works by — 
ine Ethel Smyth. The Kutcher String — 
Robert Murchie te), 
erence Macdonagh (Oboe) and Kath- 
Ieen Long (Pianoforte). ‘ 
10.15.—News. 10.30.—Dance Music. z - 


y the authorinblack 


and scarlet fish and sea horses and kings and queens in 2 


delightful jumble of adventures. Harris the Hare (Harris t 
Hare and His Own True Love) buys an ancestral castle and 
lunged into a whirl of rat gangsters and rabbit detectives bef 
he finally wins for his bride the fair Philipina Lamb. Je t 
Adventures of Mary Jane Stubbs occur on a farm whose 
, Hilda the Rabbit ( Gro i 
ethusalah, But best of all, 
is Algernon Marmaduke Wilberforce, the little mouse v 
hero of the fourth book, Captain Seal’s Freapie & qu 


tants include Joshua the Pi 
poet) and the superior cat, 


== id Hens 


(To L. P. H.)’ 
|For those who had the powers 


i To. dam oe Sane or start “ke forest fies 
Whose hearts were filled 
: ith enthusiasm as with a constant wind, 


Pit There need be neither obituary nor wreath . 
_ Accomplices of death. 

_ These disappeared into the be Bae 

_ Followers shall find ¢ : 

Them walking larger than legends in that virgin land, 
Their spirit shall be blowing out of the sunrise, — 

ae ‘Their veins our sREESS their bones our preads 


x 


~~ _ Others, too, will die bee 

__ Spenders of life, they dealt freely with dice get 

- These could not learn to hoard, 

4 To count the cost or to examine the change. 

- A bungry soul — 
‘Urged them to try new air-routes, and their skill 
Raftered the sky with steel: 


yey 


7 £ 
. 


Bt _ In the machine’s heart regularly breathing 

i a We hear their hearts still beat, 
Inherit their strength and swiftness through the turbine: 
Pausing between shifts or in the pub at evening 

_ We feel their generous heat; » 

- We remember them as the glowing fruit remembers 
Samal and sunshine. 


eHow Must We Live? 


; asin must we live?’ From the caress, the shadow 

Of that mother-Peace giver of our tongues, our eyes, 
4 a We advance, the sowers of cities. Backthere. 

, We see rise 2 

. i 

% nes erimace, he ivi Bobet as men have used 

e , Over harbours, seen the first and last. Now 

Built up the sky by the old philosophy — 

: _ The stone breasts, stone brow. 


‘ podi is unquiet; ‘From that patie we were born’. 
When we look forward, knowledge will not serve}. 

Thei immense only is seen, as who from. a height 
e. Views.the globe’s curve. 


aces atrest us and the particular pity; | 
oa ings, water, move us. Butadeéper way __ 
: at have we to live by?’ beats back into brain - 
taun And ee be ada Bagi: 


4 


BERNARD SPENCER 


shuteyed upon a slipping ledge of snow. 


_ They. took the field with. laughter, they attacked the a 


eae cs she rae C. Day Lewts 


: for which there is no inevitable IN and OUT. 


Anti Promedene Ode 


Leave now the crest of thought’s high secrecy, 

and the scarce breathable air. 

Come down, come back to familiar hillock and tree, 75 ae 
and there LecaeeR is ee 
take your saviolele share.. Oa es Roe tak Fie. 
You cannot dare “ ae eee 
to stand a whole day poised against the sun, eat 


- letting the unappeasable eagle tear pe | pious ei 3 


your quivering entrails with harsh talon and Eke Ree: eh 
Nor then, the self appointed penance done, A oa Jt 
would you have skill and language so to speak =," . ) 
of the adventure that men should ae ee: ig 
walk kindlier, follow more lasting good, ‘ [ee 

and build again ramparts of brotherhood. oe ea 


Come down, come back: the mountain crags are bare, _ 
and only once a lost lark scaled the air. 

Did you not hear him, crying his dismay, 

and heading for the cloudpatched fields below? 
Too late returning he had missed his way 
when overtaken by the plunging dark. " ; 
And when dawn came you found him, songless, stark, = oe 


RL IT yee oe eee 


Come down, come back: the winter of the heart Mees." 
must break into a blossoming of joy. fae hy a) eens 
That night’s cold loneliness was all your part. — 1) eae 
Time’s secret is not vanquished thus. 

The universe is not a ten years’ Troy, 

but stormed by sudden sallies glorious . . . 


‘Troy even itself fell not without a trick 
- Back then to fields and habitable places, 
"swift blossom shattering showers and streaming faces. 


For humble prose oe es 
of cart and street and steeple | Sh ; ate 
forgo the frenzied rhetoric Sane 

of toppling crags and elemental skies. ; 1 wigs. 


- Go back and use your eyes : 


on hedgehid speedwell or clipped garden. rose, 
on hearts and faces of dull common people. 
JoHN Hewitt 


ae e 


_ Suddenly he began to torture the flowers 
_ began to twist red winter tulips 


faced by the behemothian jaws 


‘The carnage at the-Theban gate 
*, the startled blackcock’s raucous cry 


the Morse code of a boot and crutch 


_ filled the space between river and sky. ie es 


But stay! the light is cancelled there 
the dark eyes cease 


‘to stare at suns 


and light breaks in behind the brain. 
; HERBERT READ 


rec: 
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The. Witnesses 


I 


You dowagers with Roman noses ~ 

Sailing along bétween banks of roses 
well dressed, 

You Lords who sit at committee tables 

And crack with grooms in riding stables 
your father’s jest; 


Solicitors with poker faces, 

And doctors with black bags to cases 
hurried, 

Reporters coming home at :dawn 

And heavy bishops on the lawn 
by sermons worried; 


You stokers lit by furnace-glare, 
And you, too, steeplejacks up there 
singing, ; 
You shepherds wind-blown on the ridges, 
Tramps leaning over village bridges 
your eardrums ringing; 


On land, on sea; in field, in town 
Attend: Musician put them down, 
_ those trumpets; 
Let go, young lover, of her hand 
Come forward both of you and stand 
as still as limpets 


Close as you can and listen well 

My companion here is about to tell 
a story; 

Peter, Pontius Pilate, Paul 

Whoever you are, it concerns you all 

and human glory. 


II 
Call him Prince Alpha if you wish 


his christening 


Was ‘called by the Tatler the event of the year, 


All-the photographed living were there 


and the dead were listening. 


You would think I was trying to foozle you 
If I told you all that kid could do; 
enough 
To say he was never afraid of the dark 
He climbed all the trees in his pater’s park; 


his nurse thought him rough: 


At school his brilliance was a mystery, 
All languages, science, maths, and history 
he knew; 
His style at cricket was simply stunning 
At rugger, soccer, hockey, running 
and swimming too 


The days went by, he grew mature; 
He was a looker you may be sure, 
so straight 
Old couples cried ‘God bless my soul 
I thought that man’ was a telegraph pole’ 


He was born:in a palace, his people were swish; 


when he passed their gate. 


12 July 1933 


His eyes were blue as a mountain lake, 
He made the hearts of the girls to ache; 
he was strong; 
He was yay, he was witty, his speaking voice 
Sounded as if a large Rolls-Royce 
had passed along. 


He kissed his dear old mater one day, 

He said to her ‘I’m going away, 
good-bye’ 

No sword nor terrier by his side 

He set off through the world so wide 
under the sky. 


Where did he travel? Where didn’t he*travel 
Over the ice and over the gravel 
and the sea; 
Up the fevered-jungle river, 
Through haunted forests without a shiver 
he wandered free. 


What did he do? What didn’t he do, 
He rescued maidens, overthrew 
ten giants 
Like factory chimneys, slaughtered dragons, 
Though their heads were larger than railway waggons 
~~ ‘tamed their defiance. 


What happened, what happened? I’m con:ing tothat; 
He came to a désert and down he sat 
and cried, 
Above the blue sky arching wide 
Two tall rocks as black’as pride 
on either side. 


tity 


<2 July 1933 


There on a stone-he sat-him down, 

Around the desert stretching brown 
like the tide, 

Above the blue sky arching wide 

Two black rocks on either side 
and, O how he cried. 


‘I thought my strength could know no stemming 
But I was foolish as a lemming; 
for what 
Was I born, was it only to see 
I’m as tired of life as life of me? 
let me be forgot. 


Children. have heard of my every action 
It gives me no sort of satisfaction 

and why? 
Let me get this as clear as I possibly can 
No, I am_not the truly strong man, 

O let me die’. 


There in the desert all alone 
He sat for hours on a long flat stone 
and sighed; 
Above the blue sky arching wide 
Two black rocks on either side, 
and then he died. 


Now ladies and gentlemen, big.and small, 
This story of course has a morale; 
; again 
Unless like him you wish to die 
Listen, while my friend and I 
proceed. to explain. 


Il 
$ 
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What had: he done to-be treated thus? - 
If you want to Know, he’d offended us: 
for yes, 
We guard the wells, we’re handy with a gun, 
We’ve a very special sense of fun, 
we curse and bless. 


You are the town, and we are the clock, 
We are the guardians of the gate in the rock, 
- the Two; - 
On your left, and on your right 
In the day, and in the night 
we are watching you. 


Wiser not to ask just what has occurred 
To them that disobeyed our word; 
to those 
We were the whirlpool, we were the reef, 
We were the formal nightmare, grief, 
and the unlucky rose. 


Climb up the cranes, learn the sailors’ words 
When the:ships from the islands, laden with birds 
come in; 
Tell you stories of fishing and other men’s wives, 
The expansive moments of constricted lives, 
in the lighted inn. 


By all means say of the peasant youth 
“That person there is in the truth’ 
we're kind 
Tire of your little rut and look it, 
You have to obey but you don’t have to like it, 
we do not mind: 


But do not imagine we do not know 
Or that what you hide with care won’t show 
at a glance; 
Nothing is done, nothing is said 
But don’t make the mistake of thinking us dead; 
I shouldn’t dance 


For I’m afraid in that case'you’ll have a fall; 

We’ve been watching you over the garden wall 
for hours, : 

The sky is darkening like a stain, 

Something is going to fall like rain 

and it won’t be flowers. 


When the green field comes off like a lid 

Revealing what were much better hid, 
unpleasant; 

And look! behind without a sound 

The woods have come up and are standing round 
in deadly crescent. 


And the bolt is sliding in its groove, 

Outside the window is the black remov- 
ers van, 

And now with sudden swift emergenc 


Come the women in dark glasses, the hump-backed 


surgeons 
and the scissor-man. 


This might happen any day 
So be careful what you say 
or do 
Be clean, be tidy, oil the lock, 
Trim the garden, wind the clock 
Remember the Two. 


W. H. AUDEN 


Whe 


SALAS SLA 


jee ALY, 


Se 


rg 


hey are glad, they are gies the people of this city- 
ioe: mornings as they leave their homes, 


They see the flawless glass-cold steep of blue 
_ Soaring behind the palaces and autumn-raining trees, _ 
The light that strikes at wide-balconied tenement houses, 


_At baroque domes and the cold halos of saints. 


. 


They draw new strength from the ringing ‘advance to work, 


‘The renewed challenge of arms and brains, 
They find delight in the carriage of a young man’s head, 


_The bright mocking glance of eyes, and laughter in trams, 


And friends that hail across the streaming road 
Are walking fires, are oes of this j for: 


How splendid a texture they form, as the day burns on, 


How splendid the thunder of trains emerging from stations, 


And the tumbled freight of trains that take their ease 
After the rolling nights and the five nations, 

The wakeful shunting at dawn,— — 

' The eager stranger forgets those shaken hours 
-Remarking the electric blaze of squares, —_ 

Ovens for roasted nuts and sweet-smelling trays of fruit, 
The posters of new circuses and films. 


How splendid a texture, but woven so thin in places 
Tearing to gape on darkness, gulfs of cold, 

Where a white-cheeked mother holds by flaring windows 
Her ulcered child in arms ofice, . 
And boys in shuddering shadows of the planes 

Stray numb beyond the stab of hope’s imposture, 
‘When sudden ambulances clang returning 

From bloodwet streets and cries that rack a suburb, 

Or telegrams report 

A sentry’s death by sniping on the frontier, 

The jealousy of empires howling vengeance 

_ And dense behind barbed wire the guns and helmets. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


B irdseye 


‘In the city without classes, white 


Stand block on block houses, bare 
And the trees wave their heads, light 
Throws down its challenge, everywhere. 
Singing heard in the city, joy 

Runs on athletic feet, free 

The playgrounds, beautiful children, boy 
And girl run over the grass, see 
Clothes cast off, man appears, plain 
The strength under poverty, play 
Echoes in happy dialect, brain 

And muscle are building this all day. 


We from our aeroplane gaze, high 

In air from where white clouds roll, stare 
For a moment lost in wonder, by 

The white city amazed ; -dare 

We j join the chorus that laughs up? how 
In unison that song singing, pass 

Out of our rags, our badness? now 

“We By in shadow on the grass. 


ie _-. CHARLES MapGE 


is Melancholy shall haunt him as a true visitant. © 


:Quichige, a have him as an old woman by a faded fire. 


2+ er in > ae 


“yi, Fad — ia £* 
et Se Ae be re 


“Meek Hercules, passion of arched power ‘bowed to titanic 
affection; « ~ 


~ Docile though vanquishing, stout-limber i in vastness, plunging ‘ Be 

and spurning thy road; age ; 

' Taughten thy traces, triumph past me, take thy shatterin ing 

direction er Sy 
Through misty: Glasgow, dragging ina tremendous beer ‘wagon 

thy cobble-thundering load. nie os 

_ Thy.wineskin of bright blood holds dim traits of trembling a 

Diana; 3 2 

Of the blood hunter, the quelled virgin, ‘surging ‘to fast, to «ee 


urging thighs: as 
Speaks of that ground beater in her beauty, that trampler, ee 
turf-disdainer; ae ee 
Poised, reined, heeled, hurled to an impetuous rise. y . Ae 
Speaks of him also, the sprig of racecourses; Satan, wild-eyed 
- wild oat sower; Sees, 
Of him, the nappy scion, nerve-spun heritor of frenetic sires; 
Him the sinew-modelled, fancy-manéd, nigh ai pace _ 
-B0eT; * . 2 2 
The dandy tragedian, consumed by mental fires,” 52 eee ee 


But thou, nearer than these, art bodily eda ee 
Dear horse, thou art certainly the most beautiful of things. | 
Thou art fire-stamping Colossus: thou art thunder. Ryka 
Go, Hercules, beget thy stallion kings. LAS > 

PT es oa J pie be ark 


The Spirit's alba ae 

Armour him as the skies, make subtle with boldness 50. Se 
-. He may live, noc ae 

And shine with beauty earthly and heqenlia sp ees- oth et eae 
~A willow harping mid-April— mB S4 
__As light as she, ~ 


' And dark as her finish, in whatever season. BS ] 


Divine and mute be his simplicity. if Saat eso) 
O brave, loyal, excellent, may he thrive! : Saf 


O strange, pitying, lowly, may he thrive, 
And shine with something of compassion, 


- Even as the sun in strength uprising - 


Sheds Death’s different bleakness from the dead, A 
Giving them a flower into their silence.” _ > See 
(Then the living looking on seem one oS 


With their loved dead.) “ ci fee: ; Bie he 
But with the living will he consort for ever! 3 2 
O. godlike offspring begotten with pleasure by the fathers e 

sun, ~ 


Their delight will be his choice and will justify him. 

He loving their jubilation and the rapt curve of their lips, 

Moving 1 in dance with just movements, a 
Will behold them with bliss “ae 


Av. 


- And knowing their father aches with fiery life. “0° eae 


Aye, the waters that thirsted shall pillow his ease. 


Austérity shall pace in. 
Ecstasy shall close his eyes at last. 
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| Treleking On 
~~ COLONEL. DENEYS REITZ 


_ SECOND PRINTING 


 ‘Aneven greater book than “Commando”. 
‘ Daily Telegraph’. ‘Literature cleared for 
_ action. .. What a career! Yes, and what 

a character |’. ‘Morning Bosttino es. 15/- 


old Soldiers Never Die 


_ Pte. F. RICHARDS, D.c.m., MM. 
THIRD PRINTING ~ 


‘A gem among war books.’ ‘Daily Telegraph’. 
‘An old soldier spills the beans.’ ‘British 
_ Legion’. 728 sheer joy.’ ‘Sunday Times’. 7/6 


"The Ghost of Napoleon 
_- Capt. LIDDELL HART 


“An ree modern work, and a work of 
VITAL IMPORTANCE, especially to us.’ 
- ‘Sunday Times’. ‘ Unquestionably our great- 
est writer on military topics.’ ‘Every- 
man’, > 7/6 


‘The Philosophy of 


Communism 
| JOHN MACMURRAY 


Few, ‘even among Communists: understand 
‘the Marxian dialectic’. This concise analy- 
_ sis will be a welcome relief to ne 
__ readers. - 3/6 


po 


| Country Days 


Art Now 


A. G. STREET 


A collection of Mr. Street's recent broad- 
cast talks ranging from hedgehogs to motor- 
cars and gossips with neighbouring farmers. _ 
-Mr. Street has the power of making his — 


- readers hear the sounds of the countryside, - | 
‘smel{ the good English earth, and watch - 


_ with him the changing seasons as he goes — 
milking, trout-fishing or haymaking. With — 
eight photographs by Hoppé. 6/-* 


HERBERT athe 


An explanation, and the foundations of an 

esthetics of modernist art. With 128 full 
page illustrations including the works of | 
nearly every significant. painter and seul 
stor. |. ‘ 12/6 


The Lord Fish 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


A new collection of short stories by Mr. 
de la Mare with perfect illustrations by Rex 
Whistler, a happy combination of author 
and artist which first occurred with ‘ Desert 
Islands’. 10i6 


Active Anthology 


edited by EZRA POUND 


An anthology of contemporary verse : the 
writers are those in whose work Mr. Pound 
finds active development. 7/6 


Wild Deer 
aes 
ie |The Hand of Man ~_R, HERNEKIN BAPTIST | 
oe NOEL JAQUIN The theme of this novel by the author of 
im Palmistry as an exact science and an aid te Dae acer a Seren eid the ee 
i medical diagnosis. Illustrated with 64 story. *_HAMISH MILES in the ‘New States- 


imprints and micro-photographs of hands, 
including those of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir pean 7/6 


Henry S , Prof. Einstein, 12/6 - | 
eal cay cle merelns etc 12 Henri Gaudier-Brzeska 
- HORACE BRODZKY 


*An admirable portrait of this wayward 
genius.’ ‘Sunday Times’. ‘The illustra- 
tions—for which alone the book is worth 
_buying—show the whole astonishing range of 
‘his exquisite work.’ ‘Morning Post’. 40(8 
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Eee Spat! 


_ Seaplane Solo eae 
-_ FRANCIS CHICHESTER 


; ‘The most exciting book | have ever read 
about flying.” DAVID GARNETT in the 
: ag oy aon 10/6 


_ FABER & FABER | 


' 24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.t. 
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‘CAMBRI DGE 
“Art and: “Artifice © in 
Shakespeare 


A Study in Dramatic Contrast and Hliusion 
' By ELMER EDGAR STOLL 


Desmonp MacCartuy: “This learned and vigorous 
critic . . . is one of the ‘most erudite of living 
Shakespearean scholars.” 

Locan PrarsaLt Smita: “A wolf in the quiet fold of 
literary professors . 

; criticism of the future.” 


7s. 6d. net 


‘Letters and Diaries of 
A. F.. R. Wollaston . 


Selected and edited by MARY WOLLASTON 


Sir Henry NEWBOLT writes in his introduction: “The 

pages of this book present Sandy Wollaston’s life as 

one of kaleidoscopic variety. . He was above all a 

born wanderer and explorer.” The book contains 

accounts of Wollaston’s climbing experiences, _ his 

explorations, his service in the fleet during the War, 
and his return to Cambridge in 1928. 


With Portraits. 12s, 6d. net 


A Cheap Edition of 


The Cambridge History of 
American Literature 


Edited by WILLIAM P. TRENT, JOHN ERSKINE, 
STUART P. SHERMAN, and CARL VAN DOREN 


In 3 volumes, supplementary to The Cambridge History 
of English Literature, will be ready on October 17. 


6s. net each . 
\ 


The Life and Teaching of 
_Jesus Christ 


By CHARLES E. RAVEN, D.D., and 
ELEANOR RAVEN 


The Introduction is a suryey of the. Nina of Christ. 
The Text inclhides almost the whole contents of the 
_ Synoptic Gospels arranged according to sources, and 
_ portions of St John’s Gospel chiefly narrative in 


; - character. ; 4s. 6d. net 


The Mechanism of. 
Creative Evolution — 
By. GC. GC. HURST 


“The book is devoted to an explanation of the new 
knowledge and how it may lead to the millennium or the 
complete reverse, depending entirely on the intelligent 


application of the knowledge in the near and distant 


future. The book is therefore not only a work on 
evolution but a full and eminently readable treatise on 
the Jaws of inheritance.’—Imperial Bureau of Plant 
Genetics. Second edition. Illustrated. 21s. net 


Some Exercises in the 
Sounds. os Speech 


By C. C. BELL » 


This book provides the essential basis of the theory | 


and practice of good speech, from the point of view 
only of phonetic accuracy. While no attempt is made 


to deal completely or thoroughly with the matter of © 


breathing or voice production, a few suggestions have 


been made in Chapter II with a view to emphasizing © 
the importance of a technique in breathing. “ for a = 


Crown 8vo. 35. éd. 


. pointing the highw ay to the best 


A Colo ssal Su cece ss 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S — 


‘Marlborough 


Volume I. 2nd Large Impression, 25/- net. _¥ 


“An authoritative historical work of great 
research, a thoroughly human account of a 
very human personage.” —The Times. 


“ This glorious masterpiece—a tremendous 


_ book on ‘ a tremendous fellow.’ »_J, B. Firt 
_ Daily Telegraph). 


“This book is more than a book : it is a battle. 
His facts are his forces; the depth, breadth, 
and closeness of research displayed throughout 
this volume are altogether extraordinary. This 
book defeats — it erleks — Macauley 

M forming Post. 


The History of © 
the Novel in England: 
By R. M. Lovetr and. H. S. HuGuHes, 


8/6 met. 


“Exceptional value for money . .. Many 
interesting illustrations. Probably the most 
complete account of the English novel yet 
published. 
concise, illustrated by acutely apt quotation.” 

: 7 ee Teleguople.s 


Ladies and Gentlemen’ 1 
The Craft of Public Speaking. 


By RossLyN MircHerr. = ——s3/6 net. 
The author is one of the most distinguished public 


speakers in Britain, whose long experience embraces 


every form of speaking—from Parliament to pulpit. 
“ One. can think of no book that is at once so 
practical a guide and, by its humanism and 
imagination, so rich an embodiment of the | 
philosophy of the subject. His own wit is 
one Of the na qualities of his book.” 


—Manchester Guardian, 


Wireless for Beginners’ 


By C, L. Boi1z, Author of “ Everyman’s 
Wireless.” Illustrated. 3/6 net. 

The author has been instructor in wireless at 

a L.C.C. Men’s Institute. This little book 


gives general information about the parts of a’ 
receiving set and their functions, without — 


-yery technical details or mathematics. 


-HARRAP 
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The criticism is catholic ast . 


pees bees. 
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Marlborough. His. Life vad Times. volun (6 


Ti is natural ats since . the. last War ee should have been 
-a succession of good books about the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, the greatest of English military -commanders. 
.His pre-eminence is an indisputable fact. For ten years he 
the most important general of the coalition against 
uis XIV. He never fought a battle without winning it nor 
ieged | a fortress without taking it. That this surpasses the 
records of all other British soldiers is no more open to question 
= _than that one athlete runs a mile in a fifth of a second less 
are than another. The story of how he accomplished it is full of 
-__ colour and excitement, and to discover what enabled him to 
io it a hundred controversies, military, political and psycho- 
cal, must be explored. So every year brings its new books 
out him. In 1921 we had the late Mr. Taylor’s valuable 
ars of Marlborough, which still has the best maps. Of the 
alf-dozen living Englishmen whose opinions on the military 
de were best worth having, two, Sir John Fortescue and 
r. Atkinson, have covered the whole ground. A third, Mr. 
revelyan, is more than halfway through the campaigns and 
will complete them in his next volume. But there was room 
“and need for the two books we have before us. Mr. Churchill. 
gives us the first volume of a large-scale biography and traces 
is ancestor’s career down to the year 1702, when, on the eve’ 
f his great command, he was fifty-one years old. Mr. Belloc, 
_ insix lucid little essays, analyses the principal operations of that’ 
command, with an introductory survey of psp ceouen 
qualities as a general. 
-< Mr. Churchill’s story has plenty of military interest, anc it 
_ is needless to say that he characteristically combines clear 
; technical exposition with swinging narrative. In all this part 
of his life, however, Marlborough was in subordinate posi- 
tions. He began asa subaltern in the Guards, fighting on board 
pai fleet at the battle of Sole Bay seat the Dutch in 1672. 


Perench i in the allied army at Walcourt. From the petite 
| his courage, his organising power and his grip of a situation 
“were manifest, and they made him easily equal to every 
_ increase of esponsibility. It was primarily to them, as Mr. 


Tee this there i is relatively little to say that is new. Mr. Churchill 
has consulted a great mass of printed and manuscript records, 
above all the Duke’s own papers stored at Blenheim Palace, 
- so that there is hardly a chapter in the book which does not 
contain some discovery, from the record of his birth in a 
orset . parish, register, to his instructions as Ambassador to 
moe Holland i in 1701. A number of corrections are thus made in 
Foug-the military part as in everything else; but the main weight 
f the book lies on the political and personal side. Marl- 
~ borough’s $ career, in this first phase, was not only from sub- 
tern to lieutenant-general; it was also from the penniless 
Seon of a minor politician to a privy councillor and an earl. 
‘It has never been doubted that as a courtier and statesman he 
‘had gifts as remarkable as his military skill. He had physical 


ommand. But Opponents during his lifetime, and some 
nous historians after it, denounced him for having risen by 
ceit.and treachery. 
- He lived in a period of intrigue sa repedutiont and he lived 
all his life in the centre of both. When he was about sixteen 
he became a page. to the Duke of York, afterwards King 
ey ae II. When he was a colonel of twenty-seven he married 
s ~~ Sarah arah Jennings, a beautiful girl who was in waiting on James’ 
= - daughter, afterwards Queen Anne. The mutual devotion of 


er was turned off his throne. She, and the Marlboroughs 
her, sided against- James ‘in the‘crisis: one of the issues 
i he a they were peterialy on the oe side 


ae ht 


Greatness of Marlbo ough es 


Ae i Rte. Hon. Winston *. *Charenili. 
The Tactics and Ee DAE. of the Great Duke of Marlborough. By Hilaire Belloc. Arrowsmith. a 6d._ 


2 Ass iy Sp Bs Re ae Spe Reviewed by G. N. CLARK | Siti ead a a 3 


, ‘beauty, faultless manners and an almost superhuman self- 


ah and Anne was the pivot of his life until long after Anne — 
ame queen; but Anne became queen only because ‘her © 


SA Yen as 
rae a Ss ‘ 


Bane. 2562 


against his extreme Catholic policy. Between the departure of 


James and the accession of Anne the throne was held‘by 
- William and Anne’s sister Mary. During this period Marl- 
borough, like most of the other Englishmen who had helped x 
to bring William and Mary in, exchanged communications — 
with the exiled James. He and his wife and the princess Anne, 


for some reason or another, had a furious quarrel with William 


and Mary, and for several years were entirely out of favour’ 
and power. All this, to be fully understood, must be explained 

by a close study of the actions of those concerned, and > 
especially of Marlborough. His enemies said that the key to _ 


his character was an ambition that stuck at nothing. His place 
at James’ side began from the fact that his elder sister was 


James’ mistress. He owed everything to James. He stayed ; 


with him until his army and William’s were approaching one 
another in the field, and then-he deserted. Received into 
favour by William, he now owed everything to him, but he 


was as ready to betray the new benefactor as the old: “His © 


dismissal was followed by a flagrant act of treason, the dis- 
closure of a military plan to the enemy. 

* Mr. Churchill uses all the resources of his literary style, 
his knowledge of the world and his experience in debate to 
pulverise these allegations. He has no difficulty in showing 
that they were inflated by envy, hypocrisy and party spite. 
Coming to close quarters with the minutia of documentary 
criticism, and adducing new documents as he does it, he shows 
that the evidence for the one flagrant act in William’s reign 
would not hang a dog. Drawing back to the wider arguments 


of probability, he insists that Marlborough in James’ time 


rose by merit rather than by favour, and that, if he had to 
break with his master, there is at least a defence for his choice 
of a moment for doing so. For the dismissal in William’s reign 
he lays stress on the solid grounds for Marlborough’s dis- 
satisfaction at being passed over for high command, and on 
the family element in the quarrel between Queen Mary and 
her sister. In most of this argument, and in demolishing a 
dozen incidental calumnies by the way, Mr. Churchill will 
command the general agreement of historians. In much of it, 
indeed, others have preceded him, and Macaulay, unhappily 
one of the worst offenders against Marlborough’s fame, has 
no defence, It is not necessary to accept all Mr. Churchill’s 


contentions. Apart from mistakes of detail there are some 


points on which the scarcity of information leaves room for 
legitimate differences of opinion. Mr. Trevelyan has rightly 


called Marlborough a ‘most secret man’. He wrote very few — 


letters, and in speech he was a master of reticence. We often 
have to judge him by his actions, and his actions were some- 


times admittedly ambiguous. In revolutionary times men who - 


stay at the centres of power have to choose between ‘conflicting 
loyalties. It is. always easy for historians, remote from their 
responsibilities, to condemn them for every concealment or 
hesitation; but such condemnation is the least valuable part 
of history. 

: After Mr. Churchill’s heavy howitzers, Mr. Belloc’s little 
book is like a salvo from a battery of French seventy-fiyes. 
Its neat discussions belong to abstract military science. ‘It is 


‘a primary rule in the study of strategy and tactics’, says Mr. 
Belloc, ‘to eliminate all emotional factors, and especially those _ 


which lead to a nationalist warping of history’. Mr. Churchill’s 
book works up all the emotional factors, and the least original 
and least satisfactory parts of it are the energetic denunciations 


of French policy. Mr. Belloc’s detachment is a good corrective, 


He writes in broad outline, with very few footnotes. No one, 


in the nature of the case, will agree with all his judgments; 


and he has Clausewitz against him when he praises the plan 


of invading France by way of the Moselle. But he states the 


‘main problems with all his own lucidity, and all his solutions 
must be considered: Our advice is to read-Mr. Churchill’s 
volume and to get ready for his next by reading Mr. Belloc’s. 


SUPPLEMENT iv 


The Life of Andrew Carnegie 
By Burton J. Hendrick. Heinemann. 25s. 


Mr. HenprIcK IS WELL KNOWN as the author of The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page. The merits (and some of the defects) 
of his former work are to be found again in this. His biographical 
style is admirable; he has scholarship, immense industry, accu- 
racy; what he writes about is interesting to him and he makes it 
interesting to his reader; he is intelligent and has wide sym- 
pathies, and he has the rare quality of being able to see that little 
things are important without exaggerating their importance. His 
chief defect seems to be an inability to compress, a disinclination 
to leave anything out. The life of Andrew Carnegie is not quite 
adequate to bearing the burden of 750 large and closely printed 
pages, and some of it weighs rather heavily upon the reader. 

When one has said that, however, one is free to return to the 
merits, which far outweigh the defects. It is an extremely in- 
teresting book, because it is so many-sided. The character of 
Carnegie emerges from it in great detail and yet wonderfully 
distinct. But Mr. Hendrick’s object is not to write a personal or 
psychological biography; what really interests him is the rela- 
tions of persons, their lives and characters, to the society in 
which they live, to which they react, and which reacts to them. 
In the case of Carnegie this social aspect is of the greatest im- 
portance. His life and career cannot be dealt with adequately 
without raising highly controversial questions connected with 
the economic and industrial system. This is true probably of 
the life of any multi-millionaire who has made his millions out 6f 
industry or finance, but it is of exceptional importance in 
Carnegie’s case, because, unlike most millionaires, he always 
realised that he himself was a dangerous social problem and he 
elaborated some extremely ingenious and characteristic methods 
of solving it. 

Carnegie’s mother and father emigrated to the United States 
from Scotland in the middle of the nineteenth century when he 
was a boy of 12. They were penniless and, in order to increase the 
family income, he had to endure in his own person some of the 
worst evils of child-labour. He was still only a telegraph boy 
when he reached his third rung on the social and economic 
ladder. By the age of 27 his income was already nearly £10,000 a 
year. Before he was 40 he had begun to revolutionise the Ameri- 
can steel industry; he was a multi-millionaire before he was 50 
and probably the second richest man in the world before he 
was 60. It is important to record these bare facts, because 
they do not in themselves make Carnegie’s life worth a 
biography. For a telegraph boy in the United States in 1850 to 
become a millionaire by 1880 argued no very remarkable quali- 
ties in the telegraph boy. So many little native-born Americans 
and immigrant Scots, Germans, etc., did the trick that one is 
forced to conclude that the opportunities for amassing wealth, 
not the abilities of the little boys, were exceptional. Neverthe- 
less, in the case of Carnegie, one has to admit that he was a 
remarkable man, not because he made his millions or even 
because he created his vast industrial organisation for the manu- 
facture of steel, but partly because of the methods by which he 
conducted his business and partly because of the way in which 
he used his wealth. 


The interesting thing about Carnegie was the originality and 
independence of his mind. He always tried to think things out 
for himself, and he had a good tough enquiring mind and a strong 
sense of social responsibility. He began with one immense ad- 
vantage: he was born in Scotland, and in Scotland in the middle 
of the nineteenth century there existed a civilisation and culture 
which extended to all classes (except, perhaps, the aristocracy). 
When he entered the United States a penniless boy of 12, he 
had already an understanding of the value of freedom and hu- 
manity, of education and things of the mind, of literature, art, 
and music in human society. He had the elements of a civilised 
man in him. And all through his life he tried to think things out 
for himself; to apply those standards of value which he had 
accepted from his Scottish civilisation to the problems of his 
own life and to society. It is impossible here to deal with the 
questions which his life and opinions raise; there is space only 
for one or two disjointed impressions. Carnegie was sentimental, 


vain, self-opinionated; though he had a very clear mind, so far: 


as it went, it did not go very deep. Yet, subject to these (not un- 
common) limitations, he was a civilised man who genuinely tried 
to apply his standards of value to his own life. His attitude to- 
wards speculation as distinguished from financing manufacture 
was ultimately due to this, and the immense importance that it 
played in the form and methods of his business is again and again 
evident in Mr. Hendrick’s pages. His views about the way in 
which a millionaire should use his wealth and the methods by 
which the Carnegie millions were devoted to social and public 
purposes are much better known, and are of course fully dealt 
with by Mr. Hendrick. 
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. God and the Astronomers. By W. R. Inge 
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Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


‘THE ARRESTING TITLE of Dean Inge’s new book only in part= 
indicates its contents. The astronomers Jeans, Eddington and 
others, there joined with God, are but a few of many natural and 
moral philosophers whose views are expounded, approved, or 
challengingly criticised, with all the old sparkle and gusto of our 
most learned and wide-minded English Churchman. The book, 
in its beginning an exposition of modern science, is essentially a 
critical work of philosophy; a better though duller title for it 
would have been “Christian Theism and Modern Speculation’. 
When the Second Law of Thermodynamics emerged as a 
principle in physics from the work of Sadi Carnot, Clausius and - 
William Thomson, the part it would play in the philosophy of- 
recent years was undreamed of. ‘Perpetual motion is impossible’, - 
‘Heat cannot spontaneously pass from a colder to a warmer 
body’, ‘The entropy of the Universe tends to a maximum’: these. 
alternative formulations of the principle seem harmless enough, ’ 
but their interpretation in our time has led physicists and astro- 
nomers to think that the whole Universe is ‘running down’ like. 
an old-fashioned Clock which will eventually stop unless it can> 
be wound up. It is a fundamental property of energy, they find, 
to ‘run down’; no restorer of energy to its primal high potential. 
is visible to them as scientists; so, they conclude, some day, in-: 
evitably, but a very long time ahead, our Universe will reach a. 
final state too cold for life to exist; then and thereafter, in Jeans’ 
phrase, the perfect quiet and the perfect darkness of eternal” 
night. 
Dean Inge, of course, objects violently to these very pessi-° 
mistic conclusions? Not at all; not in the very least. He accepts 
them wistfully perhaps, but he accepts them. He would like to 
think that there never will be a time when the Universe itself_ 
will disappear, but that is, unselfishly, a concern for God, not for. 
man. It was never a doctrine of Christian theism, he argues, that. 
the material world would go on for ever and ever. It is true that 
in popular forms of Christianity, things like geographical and” 
temporal heavens and hells have been stoutly maintained at~ 
different epochs, but now go they must; they cannot co-exist 
with the Second Law of Thermodynamics as now interpreted. . 
Much of modern philosophy is also-in for it. The God of so 
many of those facile systems: the God who is in history, the God 
who is organic, the evolving or ‘emerging’ God—He cannolonger 
be accepted; He, like the Universe, is doomed. Thosenineteenth- 
century fellows, Comte, Herbert Spencer and others, whose lay: 
religion exulted in man’s progress to perfection in this world, 
were pursuing,.it is now seen, a shadow; they have been ‘had’. 
Any philosophy, indeed, which regards time as an absolute 
value and ‘progress’ as a cosmic principle, is now out of it. The 
ultimate realities: the God of Christian theism, outside of time, 
the eternal values of Beauty, Truth and Goodness, are unaffected 
by the dissolution of the temporal order. We human beings, we. 
are assured, have nothing to fear; our higher selves can never be 
destroyed; our spirits are safe in eternity now. The new teaching 
of science, moreover, is consistent with the Christian theistic 
teaching about beginnings. Christian theology has always main- 
tained that God created the world out of nothing. The fact that’ 
the Universe is ‘running down’ indicates strongly that once it’ 
was di up; indicates, therefore; a Creative Agency outside of- 
itself. : 
This brief and imperfect summary of Dr. Inge’s main posi- 
tion might give a reader the impression that the Dean has taken 
a little science, a little theology, and some philosophy, added 
them together, and got the answer he wanted. He has not done. 
that. The book is characterised throughout by honesty and. — 
great breadth of mind. The Dean’s heart is with the ‘Great Tra-| 
dition’ in philosophy which runs through Plato, Plotinus, St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, but he has given himself* __ 
immense pains to understand the other people. His intellectual 
curiosity is amazing and his oss Fa Sapes staggeringly wide... 
There are places in the book where Bergson, Bosanquet, Plato, 
Plotinus, Jeans, Eddington and Bertrand Russell follow each 
other so quickly that the reader, at the first reading, is shattered... _ 
He turns over the page, and there awaiting him are Joyce and~ Sa 
William James. The book is one for the long Sunday evenings’ 
of winter. There is a mellowing of earlier cna init. Ithas) 
many of the generous sentiments which are felt in the last days; __ 
of term. It preludes his retirement. May the Dean there 
cultivate anew those fields of philosophy he loves so well. 
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Mantz and J. Middleton Murry. Constable. 10s. 


Tuts Is NOT THE WHOLE LIFE of Katherine Mansfield, only her 
life until 1911, the year in which she met Mr. Middleton 
Murry and her first book was published. She was then twenty- 


_ three (not, as is sometimes stated, twenty-one) and it was in 
the following twelve years that she wrote the stories, letters and 
journals which have made her famous. Many of her admirers 


will be disappointed that her biographers have devoted them- 
Selves exclusively to the years of childhood and immaturity, but 
when they come to read the book they may, like the present 
writer, find it far more interesting than seemed possible.. 

In the case of Katherine Mansfield there is special justification 
for a truncated life. She possessed. an unusually well-documented 
childhood. ‘I remember everything’, she once wrote, and it was 
almost true. “Anyone who says to me, “Do you remember?” 
simply has my heart... . and perhaps the great joy of life to 
me is playing just that game. Going back with someone into 
the past . . .’ Her-biographers have been able to collect from 
her writings a mass of descriptions and memories which make 
the solid, uncompromising child into a living character from 
her earliest years. Moreover, this book would be of value even 
if Katherine Mansfield had not become a remarkable writer, for 
such detailed histories of early growth are rare. 

_ But the-chief justification lies in the nature of the woman and 
the writer, in Katherine Mansfield herself. In spite of her very 
early success in literature and the furious desire for experience 
which put her in possession of more knowledge at twenty-five 
than many women have at forty-five, she remained until her 
death curiously and tragically immature..She developed the 
brilliant and fascinating gifts of her precocity until those 
very gifts tyrannised her, and she died before she could regain 
her freedom. Much as she learned, hard as she worked between 
twenty-three and thirty-five, the advance she made in her art 
was chiefly technical. Her own frequent return to the memories 
of New Zealand and her schooldays is significant, and ‘Prelude’ 
remains the best thing she ever wrote. 

Very few novelists have had as good a memory for physical 
circumstances as she had. As Boy Scouts sharpen their powers of 
observation by practising on trays of miscellaneous objects, 
so Katherine Mansfield laid out the sights and sounds and 
smells of the past and sharpened her extraordinarily acute 
senses on them, partly for the sake of her art, partly for 


‘amusement—‘Perhaps the greatest joy of life to me is playing 


just that game’. It became almost an obsession, but she achieved 
so many remarkable effects of realism by it that it constitutes 
for many people her great charm and chief claim to genius. 
But the disadvantages of it become more obvious the better 
one knows her work. Even her witty vivid letters at last leave 
a sense of vagueness and weariness. The reader feels that he 
has gone to many places, lived in many rooms, but with whom? 
' Katherine Mansfield was too acutely aware of her sur- 
roundings. In the perpetual quiver, the never-closing eye, 
the anxiety for the immortality of every daisy and door-knob, 
we see a great talent developed out of all proportion. She 
suffered finally from an insomnia of the senses which restricted 
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her outlook and hindered her development. She lacked the - 


consolation as well as the discipline of abstract thought. With 
all her satirical power she was often trivial and sentimental, 
not because she chose her subjects badly but because she 


lacked a philosophical or historical conception of life. She did’ 


not need to put philosophy into her work, but she needed it in 
herself to give salt to her work. 


Among Miss Mantz’ many illuminating quotations is an 


account which Katherine Mansfield gave of herself at Queen’s 
College. ‘My college life, which is such a vivid and detailed 


memory in one way, might never have contained a book or a’ 


lecture’.. She was a haphazard and indifferent scholar, but she 


read with great eagerness and speed. From a diary kept when she - 


’ was fifteen she appears to have begun and finished two volumes 


of Moore’s Life and Letters of Byron and three other books in° 
two consecutive days. One wonders if she really read the books ° 
or merely extracted from them the sophistication which - 
appeared so early in her writing—the sophistication which 
perhaps she sought as a protection against immaturity and’ 


the dangers to which her too sensitive spirit was exposed. 
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| Katherine Mansfeld =~ “Oojah-cum-Spiff” 


‘The Life of Katherine Mansfield. By Ruth Elvish 


Slang Today and Yesterday. By Eric Partridge 
Routledge. 21s. 1 


Words, Words, Words! - By Eric Partridge 
Methuen. 6s. 


HABENT SUA FATA. Words pour from the mint of human inter- 
course; but only after trial on men’s lips do they attain to the 
decorous dignity of literature, and even then many are called and 
few are chosen. Slang is the word while still a postulant on its 
trial, and in this stage we may find a marvellous wealth and 
vivacity, alternating with pathetic dullness and poverty of 
thought and speech alike. 

.Mr. Partridge gives us in the first of these two books vocab- 
ularies of English, Australian and American slang, preceded by- 
a scholarly investigation into its sources and classes. In the 
second he has gathered a number of lively short essays on aspects 
of the same subject, following up side tracks (such as the war 
slang of the English, French and German troops in 1914-18) for 
which he had no space in the larger work. At times he seems 
to forget the definition of slang, and inserts occasional words or 
phrases which are not slang at all, because they have never 
passed into any general use. Most of these are silly ingenuities, 
which have’ been occasionally quoted, such as ‘Druriolanus’, 
‘Rossacrucian’, ‘picture-askew’ (= picturesque), ‘mentisental’, 
‘au reservoir’ (= au revoir),;“Bicennoctury’, ‘ambassador of com-— 
merce’. These might surely be allowed to remain dead and for- 
gotten. So might the tedious rhyming slang, though it is authen- 
tic and seems to have a long history, suggesting that it satisfies 
some deep instinct. Here and there it ‘comes off’, as in ‘gawd- 
forbid’ (= kid, child), ‘trouble-and-strife’ (= wife); but what 
could be stupider than to say ‘babbling brook’ instead of ‘cook’, 
or ‘raspberrytart’ instead of ‘heart’? = 

- Slang arises partly from weariness of using the same word so 
often. So we get every few years (or months) a new word-of-all- 
work—‘Amazing horrid’; said Isabella Thorpe; ‘too terribly 
marvellous, my dear’, say the Isabella Thorpes of today. These 
words and catch phrases change like modes in dress, and mean 
as much. As Mr. Chesterton has well said, ‘the fashionable slanz: 
is hardly even a language; it is like the formless cries of animals’. , 
The rich foison of new words rises from lower social strata, as a 
rule, though we may see in the works of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
how it needs a scholar to adapt and use it to the best effect. And 
the common instincts are the most fruitful sources. ‘Booze and 
the blowens cop the lot’, indeed. A girl may be called with more’ 
or less (mostly less) refinement by any one of a hundred names. 
So may a drunken man. ‘He was oiled, boiled, fried, plastered, 
whiffled, sozzled and blotto’, says Mr. Wodehouse, with more 
regard for prose rhythm than for the fine shades of intoxication. 
Another source is the deliberately mysterious jargon or cant of 
thieves, which such writers as Harman, Awdeley Greene and. 
Nashe revealed in the sixteenth century, and some words from 
which have passed into the colloquialisms of honest men. The 
same process is observable today in the United States, where a 
vast army of criminals, created by the liquor-law, has made its’ 
own language; but the purpose of concealment has been frus- 
trated by the admiring interest taken in crime by newspaper: 
readers, with the result that many words (expressive enough) 
such as ‘gangster’, ‘racketeer’, ‘boot-legger’, ‘take for a ride’, 
‘bump off’, have become familiar on both sides of the Atlantic. 

America is and has long been the great hotbed of slang words . 
and colloquialisms, and they are among her chief exports to- 
Erigland. Many fall by the wayside; who hears now of the cat’s 
pyjamas? But some fall on good ground, and there are the- 
phrases which give a meaning for which no equally short ex-~ 
pression existed in the language before. Thus ‘it is up to you’, 

‘ ‘that’s your funeral’, ‘the glad eye’, and many others manifestly : 
earn their place. Others which threaten to drive out the original : 
English form seem to have no point. Of these ‘to loan’ (= to 

lend), ‘to gift’ (= to give), “to try out’ (= to try, not merely to, 

(try thoroughly, confined to which sense it would be useful). 
offend the ears of those who value their language. : 

~ Dictionaries of this familiar but unrecognised language have | 

' been many in English; we have them from Copland and Harman ; 
in the mid-sixteenth century to J. S. Farmer at the end of the’ 

‘nineteenth. But there has been no such scholarly and at the same 


' | time human analysis of it as this (and especially in the larger” 


_ Miss Mantz .and Mr. Murry are discreet and sympathetic - 


biographers. but they have not permitted their sym on to? 
ansfield..’ more often have indicated the origins of phrases. Thus we are’ 
We do realise that here was a personality full of contradictions, - 


let them draw too simple a portrait of Katherine 


at times everything that is sincere and ardent, creating and 


ing beauty; at other times, superficial, egotistical, - 
destructive. In adolescence the impulses are always at war: 
,» and in the adolescence of a girl so full of 


with one another. 


sensibility, passion and ambition, the war was bound to be - 


Lyn Lt. IRVINE 


book) by Mr. Partridge. The only criticism, apart from details, 
which I would make, is that in his vocabularies he might much- 


given an exact date for ‘Little Mary’, but no reference to the’ 
play which created that euphemism. Others rouse curiosity” 
which Mr. Partridge does not, and which perhaps no one can, 

satisfy. ‘San fairy Ann’ is obviously soldiers’ English for ‘ga ne‘ 
fait rien’, just as ‘Bombardier Fritz’ is obviously ‘pommes de terre 
ftites’, But what standard phrases lurk behind ‘jerrycumumble’ - 


> of ‘oojah-cum-spiff’? ' 
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“Webbs at Work 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb. By Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. Sampson Low. 10s. :6d. 


WHEN HUSBAND AND WIFE run in harness together it is more 


often as a tandem than as a pair, the one between the traces 
securing the lead, the one between the shafts probably doing 
most of the work. But the Webbs have run as a-pair, never as a 
tandem. Successful marriages are often due to complementary 
yather than~identical qualities: in the “partners, ‘to : harmony 
rather than unison. In the case of the Webbs, however, their 
qualities have been identical. They have worked together like 
two skilled craftsmen whose powers have been enhanced by 
completely sympathetic co-operation on the same class of work. 
The appearance of a biographical study of them may at first 
seem to suggest that their work is over, Far from this being the. 
case, however, the idea-factory of the firm of Webb at Passfield 
is working full time. <3 

It is people who live spectacular lives who want to have their 
Lives written while they*are alive so that they may enjoy an 
extra dose of publicity in the discussion of their merits which 
must follow. But here we have the unusual case of an author 
who obviously feels that too little is known of the lives and work 
of the subjects she has chosen, and they on their side have 
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reluctantly gone just so far as not to prevent-her. If the biography . 


of a living person must be written, Mrs. Mary Hamilton is the 
person to do it. She manages with consummate tact to make 
even her criticisms seem complimentary and she can introduce 
by a side-wind charges which may have become current coin 
just so as to be able to nail. them to the counter with a few 
masterly strokes. Any narrative of work such as the Webbs have 
accomplished might make dry reading if it were laboriously 
analysed in a ponderous volume. But Mrs. Hamilton gives us 
the salient points, the circumstances of the time which provoked 
their efforts, the underlying persistence and the disregard of 
anything but the particular object in view, so that reading with 
ease we can’see the two partners standing out as figures who in 
their particular sphere have no rivals in our history. It was and 
is an important sphere because when they began, the rise of 
industrialism was rapidly producing economic problems of an 
entirely new character, and government, therefore, was_ being 
transformed from an aristocratic pastime to a highly specialised 
task in which expert help-was indispensable. The new range of 
facts in the organisation of industry and of labour, of local 
government and of the coming change in the social structure 
was immense and far reaching. What astounds one in the story 
of the Webbs is not so much their capacity to investigate and 
devour facts but their marvellous aptitude to assimilate and 
digest the results of their labours and to present them for public 
consumption’ with the warnings and suggestions which set 
people thinking not only in this country but throughout the 
civilised world. Their books have been translated into many 
languages. Their ideas have borne fruit in ways and in places 
of which they themselves have little knowledge. Through the 
labyrinth of their accomplishments Mrs. Hamilton leads the 
reader step by step, never over-elaborating the technicalities, 
but giving the most inexpert reader a picture of strenuous work 
pursued without pause and definitely beyond the reach of the 
ordinary mortal. 

Unquestionably the finest monument which the Webbs 
themselves have erected as a lasting memorial to their lives of 
public service was the establishment of the School of Economics. 
What began in 1895 as two hired rooms in the Adelphi with a 
single lecturer has grown to be a great institution with some 
3,000 students and an income and expenditure which approach 
£100,000 a year. There were ups and downs, and as the scheme 
gradually grew many notable people joined in. But the incep- 
tion, the inspiration and the drive came from the Webbs. At 
every turn of their life’s journey they seem unhesitatingly to 
have discovered the yital point on which to concentrate their 
energies and turn their practised hands. They have never been 
tempted to wander into paths where their particular talents 
would be wasted. Like wise experts, they have been conscious of 
their limitations and any indulgence in side-issues they regard 
as waste of time. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
condemn those who by temperament are disposed to refres 
their energies by studies outside the political or economic 
aha That their brains work too fast for the average man to 
oceal le for many keeping in awed aloofness from anything 
approaching intimacy-with them. But these barriers have been 


created by their reputation rather than by oe Na oom know- 
ledge of them and were more real in the earlier days when as’ 
young and ardent explorers: they may have failed to conceal ~ 
their -intellectual. contempt :for the ill-equipped students of — 
affairs. But matty who now for years past have come in contact 
with. their generous hospitality and benefited by their sym- 
pathetic help can bear testimony to a warm human friendliness: — 
which has done much to promote comradeship in the move= ~__ 
ment to which they have devoted such notable service. Mrs. ~ 
Hamilton is to be congratulated on having presented to. the- 
public in so attractive a form the record of the work of this, 
remarkable couple. a 
; PONSONBY 


| From Folk-lore to Freud 


A Hundred Years of Psychology. By J. C. Flugel 
. Duckworth. 15s. 


THIs IS AN INVALUABLE BOOK for students_of psychology. Apart | 
from the ‘omission of-one outstanding name in modern 
psychology—Groddeck—every important investigator is men- — 
tioned, his views-briefly and lucidly outlined and related to 
those of his predecessors and contemporaries. In spite of the 
author’s skill in reducing chaos to order, the lack of precision 
as.to what constitutes the subject matter of psychology, its 
wide scope, innumerable angles of approach and differing _ 
theories leave the reader a little breathless and confused. — 
Out of the welter of philosophy, physiology, anatomy, folk lore, 
evolution, psychiatry. and quack healing there gradually 
emerges the ‘science’ of psychology. The author’s irony in 
praising the giant ants of laboratory psychology is pointed by 
his belief in psychoanalysis, a direct descendant of mesmerism. 
The quack healer has given rise to the most fruitful, vital and’ 
growing body of self knowledge in the history of man, while 
the Herculean labours of the laboratory experimentalists have 
accumulated merely an arid dust heap of inert facts. Even 
mental testing, inaugurated by Binet for the purpose of classify- 
ing backward children, owes its success to the fact that Binet 
‘boldly took his test situations from ordinary life—into which - 
laboratory methods, aiming principally at a determination of 
the ‘‘laws”? of the mind, only penetrated slowly and with 
difficulty’. In view of these facts it is difficult to subscribe to — 
the author’s estimate of Professor Spearman’s genius, whose 
‘noegenetic’ laws appear to have little originality and less: 
importance. Of the psychoanalytic schools, Freud receives the: — 
most sympathetic treatment. Jung Adler are scantily: — 
noticed. Groddeck is unaccountably omitted. The section on~ 
behaviourism and its fascinating origins from the classical 
experiments of Bechterev and Pavlov is very well done. It is 
clear that conditioned reflexes and the psychoanalytic uncon- — 
scious, if not identical, at least considerably overlap. Moreover, . 
they indicate the mechanism of psychic origin for organic. © 
disease as well as for mcuroses. “fe 
The book is divided into four parts. Part I states the position — 
of psychology in 1833, Parts II, III and IV describe the © 
developments in the succeeding thirty-three-year periods.The — 


_main trends can only be indicated. Emphasis gradually shifts 
’ from the philosopher’s logical dissections of the mind to experi-: 


ce with them is certainly true, and this has been res- © 


- 


ments on sensation and on the nervous system. There is a. 
constant struggle between the static, mechanistic and the dyna-. 
mic vital viewpoints. Darwin was a turning point for psychology - 
which adopted the evolutionary theory for the psyche and 
oriented it biologically. Hypnotism and suggestion, descendants 
of mesmerism, were a fruitful field of study, giving rise to 
Janet and his dissociation theory. But the breath of life was. 
imparted to the subject by Freud. His stressing of unconscious 
emotional factors, the dynamics of repression and the repressing » 
forces, the significance of the symbol, the method of free 
association coupled, ironically enough, with psychic deter- 
minism, swept away armchair psychology and substituted 
for it a potent force which shook the world. Ms 
The author shows an exceptional catholicity of outlook, 
admiring an immensely wide range of workers. Not all are of __ 
equal importance to psychology, which is rapidly freeing itself 
from the fetters of‘a materialistic outlook. The concept of the 
psyche as a self-regulating entity, an integrated and purposive __ 
unity, comparable with the organism as a whole, is rapidly __ 
gaining ground. But perhaps a bias in favour of one school of 
thought is not permissible in a book which deals so ably with — 
every trend in the last century calling itself psychological, and __ 
even indicates the main applications of the science to medicine, __ 
industry, eugenics, sociology and folk lore. Only at politics 
does Professor: Flugel’s enthusiasm and optimism for a 
moment stumble. On the first page he hints at psychology’s 
Messianic mission—on the last page is the ualifieastd at 
‘granted the continuance of our present civilisation’. ely 
Messiah destroys the old to ina’ te the 
graphy is full and there is a antiatiay 
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ower. ‘If there is no single poem in The Winding Stair 
sive as the title poem of The Tower, the themes of 
e are developed here much further, and the feeling 


€ is here developed into something not only fine, but also holy. 
Mr. Yeats’ latest ‘poems are all lyrical. His lyricism has become 
ao. res more direct, with age. But The Winding Stair 
also 
dramatic or narrative than in lyrical poetry. For 
ample, the poems called ‘Blood and the Moon’, “Coole and 
e’, ‘At Algeciras’, ‘Byzantium’, and -the series called 
rds for Music Perhaps’, and the short epigrammatic poems, 
deal with different aspects of experience, and the cumu- 
fect of these poems put together in a volume is dramatic. 
le considers these poems in the light of all that Mr. Yeats 
written, one finds, first, that in his last poems Yeats has 
med none of the symbolism of his earlier work, but he 
uses this symbolism with an almost arrogant. freedom, and 
ever loses himself in its complexities; and secondly, that 
‘interest of his latest poems is in every way more human. 
leed, his poetic growth seems to be away from the purely 
ical towards human reality: but the mysticism is not left 


ult is so powerful and so consistent that the new poems 
- much of Yeats’ earlier poetry—even poems like “The 
sle of Innisfree’—seem pale and shadowy. 

ts’ mysticism, instead of becoming more involved aa 
age, has become far simpler through its contact with 
nanity. The allusions to Celtic names still puzzle us occasion- 
ally, but the argument becomes magnificently clear in lines 


No longer in Lethean foliage Guaht 

Begin the preparation for your death | 

And from the fortieth winter by that iigdeht 

Test every work of intellect or faith | 
_ And everything that your own hands have wrought, 
And call those works extravagance of breath 

That are not suited to such men as come ’ 
, Proud, open-eyed and laughing to the tomb. 
roses “The Winding. Stair and The Tower reveal to us what i is perhaps 
ake: ‘most exciting spectacle that art can provide: that is, the 
most mature development of a great artist. I think that if we 
compare these poems with Mr. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday, which 
: Te presents a considerable artist’s manner at a highly developed 
= Sars, or with Bridges’ Testament of Beauty, in which the fruits 
Of a lifetime of vague classical contemplation and of the far 
_ more serious study of verse are ripened, we see the strength of 
pay end to some extent we are aware of a certain tere of 


Tam content to live it all again © 
And yet again, if it be life to pitch 
Into the frog-spawn of a blind man’s ditch, 

_ A blind man battering blind men; - 
me Or into that most fecund ditch of all, 
- The folly that man does ~ 

Or must suffer, if he woos ; 
A proud woman not kindred of his soul, 


Heres we feel that the poet has experienced a rebirth in wih 
arlier life is not discarded, but in which a synthesis is 


more whole and significant new life. In Ash Wednesday 
eel that Mr. Eliot has found a way out of the experiences 
onvinced (or almost convinced) by the sincerity of his new 
{ joyful eriences, but we are somehow disconcerted by 
“completeness with which he has discarded his poetic past, 
In life, we feel inclined to say, this release from a main problem 
t be legitimate, but in art we feel puzzled, because where 
had expected the author to comprehend and unify his whole 
perience he has merely wiped the past away, as one might 
pe figures from a blackboard. The final test of great art-is 
rely the realisation of the poet’s whole world of experience: 
d this realisation we find in the late poems of Yeats. =. 
“Tn his brief dedicatory preface Mr. Yeats explains that one 
f these poems was written during illness, and that ‘then; ill 
By 1. warmed myself back into life with: “Byzantium” and 
ronica’s Napki 1” >: Warming himself into life is indeed a 
one associates. with this poetry, which seems afire with 
ne is left wondering what is the:state of the public mind. 
criticism today that the companion volume to this book, 
er, was received with approval, yet comparatively 
Sensation-loving as we are supposed to be; here is 
tion, real ‘passion, and one might say that in the grand 
the verse there is also youthful vitality. Few critics 
Be ceratagt nancies whose very existence today is, 
se, a ‘phenomenon’. olf there-is: any poetry with 


| eee eed ee 
By Ww. B. Yeates Macmillan. 6s. 


book are: 
OLUME OF POEMS will not disappoint admirers 


in The Tower which seemed largely directed against old — 


breadth of range which we have come to expect more © 


d, it is used to intensify his vision of the human. The- 
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F Unter Lieben, Trinken, ‘Singen ee a He : 


Soll dich Chisers Quel verjiingen! 4c 
For his passionate energy, for his awareness of the cons 


temporary scene, for his youth, Yeats compares only with the 
age 
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A 1 Storyteller 5 Holiday 
Flush: A Biography. By Virginia Woolf. With Fou 
_ Drawings by Vanessa Bell. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


FLusu, THE PET SPANIEL of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, i is known 


to every reader of the Browning love-letters, and became 


familiar to thousands more through the play based upon their — 


story in which he was an inevitable member of the queer 
household in Wimpole Street. His mistress devoted a not very 
successful poem to him, but on the whole he has remained an 
honest dog who has escaped the sentimental treatment that is 
the price we English pay for our peculiar fondness for animal- 
pets. If, then, his life was to be written, he is lucky in his bio- 
grapher, for Mrs. Woolf is an artist who was sure to make some- 
thing of her theme, and the interest of her book is to see what 
she has made of it. 

The data are definite and interesting. Flush was a present 
from Miss Mitford, and then exchanged a country life suited to 
his instincts for the companionship of a sick lady in a dim and ~ 
airless room, which he soon came to prefer to walks with other 
people. His chief titles to fame are that he bit Robert Browning, 
whose only revenge was to reward him with cakes. He was the 
only witness of the poet’s visits to Elizabeth Barrett. He was. 
three times stolen by thieves who, a hundred years ago, without 
any interference, made a living by kidnapping the pets of the 
rich and holding them to ransom under the threat of returning 
their limbs, in separate parcels, by post. He accompanied the > 
poets on their flight to Italy. He was jealous of the new baby. 
He had the run of Florence without causing any alarm to his 
devoted owners. He died of old age in their house and was buried 

‘in its vaults’ at Casa Guidi. These were the chief events in his 


life of change, of travel, of adventure, but, unless my memory : 


betrays me, his mistress was most grateful to him for one service 
—for not barking when the tremendous moment came for him 
to slip out with her on the morning of her flight. 

With the sentimental manner ruled out, how is the life of 3 a 
dog to be told becomingly? Mrs. Woolf begins with mock seri- 
ousness. She traces the legendary lineage of the Spaniels, and 
discusses the disputed meaning of that word. Then a pretty 
drawing of his country home becomes the excuse for a picture 
of the conditions natural to a young and sporting puppy. The 
sudden change from these, which gave his instincts a different 


outlet altogether, is described after his arrival in Wimpole 
Street, the best documented period of his career. His supposed 


feelings are, of course, elaborated, but, on the whole, with 
becoming restraint. When we reach Italy, however, and the 
matters of fact begin to become sparse, surmise encroaches and ~ 


meets a difficulty that no literary art seems able to overcome. ~ 
The sense most conspicuous to us in the dog, and most absent a 
from ourselves, is the sense of smell, and the elaborate dis- — 


cussion of that is impossible and easily ‘made wearisome and 
worse. To discuss it in any detail removes the dog from his | 
privileged position in human sympathies, emphasises the most 
animal qualities in him, and is, from our own limitations, irrita- 
ting, because clearly idle, conjecture. Mrs. Woolf’s. paragraphs 
on the subject do not add to our pleasure. There are somewhat 
too many of them. f 
Better worth exploring, had this been erachital, proud have. 
been the life of Lily Wilson, the trusted maid who ‘accompanied 
her mistress from London to Italy, married an Italian, rée- 
mained in the service of Browning’s son and seems to have died’ 
in his house, the Palazzo Rezzonico, at Venice. Mrs. Woolf 


does the little that is possible in a long and interesting note, 


Indeed, the notes are both useful and delightful. 

The book is written in a pleasant neat English with ie 
quality of fine stitching. It is as if an artist had taken the fancy of 
making a sampler, and made a careful, pretty thing, a thing i in! 
which the slightness of the theme is matched with the careful 
skill of the workmanship. Dog-lovers will like it because it iS” 
about dogs; readers of biography because it is about Wilson and_ 
the less obtrusive members of the Brownings’ intimate circle; 


“Mrs. Woolf’s own readers because it is written by herself, 
Among her protks it may be called: a storyteller’ s holiday. ~” 


“QsBERT BURDETT - 
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Art Now. By Herbert Read. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


‘THE STUDENT OF THE ARTS who is still unable to enjoy the more 
‘advanced’ types of contemporary production has a chance at 
the moment to capture the keys for that enjoyment. For there is 
now at the Mayor Gallery an exhibition of Surrealist pictures 
and of works by the new English group called ‘Unit One’; and 
at the same time the booksellers are displaying Mr. Herbert 
Read’s deeply interesting new book, Art Now, which discusses 
the theories behind these manifestations and reproduces a 
hundred-and-thirty characteristic examples. 

Read’s book begins with a learned survey of various art con- 


cepts of the past; it then describes not only Surrealism but also - 


‘tough-minded’ and ‘tender-minded’ Cubism and German 
Expressionismus and Neue Sachlichkeit. The artists whose works 
are reproduced include Matisse, Rouault, Soutine, and Goerg; 
Picasso, Braque; and Leger; Nolde and Kokoschka; Masson and 


Vinies; Wadsworth, Bigge, and Ben Nicholson; Grosz and Burra; _ 


Lurcat, Paul Nash and Hillier; Zadkine and Henry Moore; 
Max Ernst, Salvador Dali, Mir6, and Paul Klee. The only not- 
able omissions are Chirico, Leon Underwood and Hayter. 

I find myself entirely in agreement for the most part with 
Read’s account of contemporary attitudes. I should only quarrel 
with him about details in his account, for example, of Surreal- 
ism—the concept of a picture as the equivalent of a dream. 
Chirico opened the path to this interesting experiment with his 
use of perspective to suggest agoraphobia and claustrophobia, 
about 1913; and he followed this three years later with “Les 
Muses Inquiétantes’. Read points out very justly that Surreal- 
ism belongs not to ‘the mode of intellectual vision whose end 
is absolute beauty’ but to ‘the mode of emotional expression 
whose end is the communication of sympathetic feeling’, 
because though ‘its end must be described as the communica- 
tion of antipathetic rather than sympathetic feeling’, it is still 
feeling and not abstract absolute beauty that is aimed at. 
Here I should substitute ‘disquietude’ for ‘antipathetic feel- 
ing’; because the feeling aimed at is a pleasing sense of 
horror—like Burke’s ‘sublime’. Indeed we can say, I think, 
speaking broadly, that the picturesque Cubist art of Braque, 
Metzinger, Wadsworth, Bigge and Ben Nicholson is a twen- 
tieth-century equivalent of the picturesque-classical landscapes 
in the Claudian tradition, which the eighteenth century 
described as ‘picturesque’, and that Salvador Dali’s picturesque- 
Surrealist pictures are the modern equivalent of the picturesque- 
romantic landscapes in the Salvator Rosa tradition which the 
eighteenth century described as ‘sublime’. 

Surrealism, in fact, is a romantic movement, not a classical 
movement like Cubism. It is not fundamentally and exclusively 
preoccupied with form. It is thus a break-away, in doctrine, from 
the central- preoccupation of artists for the last fifty years. If 
the Surrealist chooses he may, of course, use form as the central 
vehicle to achieve the ‘sublime’ effect of pleasant horror which 
he is aiming at in his dream-imagery; and thus remain within 
the modern movement as a whole. But such use of form is not 
inherent in his creed. He may work outside the movement and 
use as his central vehicle association of ideas. If he chooses the 
second course, he will be labelled as an ‘impure’ artist or as no 
artist at all by Professor Fry. But Read, if I understand him 
correctly, will-admit-him asa symbolist who must be assessed 
on the merit of his symbolism in each case. 

Read, in fact, has an altogether broader vision than Fry, who 
remains a follower of Walter Pater. Read believes in the psycho- 
logical approach to the study of art and is willing to accept all 
that modern psychologists can supply as data: “The science of 
art’, he tells us, ‘is finally the science of human psychology’. 
And it is because he approaches the problems discussed in this 
manner that his book will be found so absorbing and revealing 
not only by the student of the arts but also by the ordinary intel- 
-ligent reader. 

I have only one serious quarrel with him. I cannot endorse his 
relation of the present to the past. “There is one general aspect 
of contemporary art’, he writes, 
about which everyone is agreed. I mean its complexity. . At 
other times, even down to the end of the last century, there has 
been a certain unity in the development of art, so that historians 
have been able to trace from generation to generation a coherent 
evolution of style. But where, in the immediate ancestry of modern 


art, shall we find the forbears of Picasso, Paul Klee, Max Ernst and 
many of the other artists? . . . It might be possible to draw some 


parallel between this ‘condition of the arts and the general social . 


_ THE LISTENER 


Art Now 


_ which man can face with ‘universal piety’, sensuous satisfacti 


‘diately around us seems complex and chaotic, phenomena im=" 


conditions of our civilisation, The. potmplesty of Sie in art, 
apparent discontinuity in their development, i is not greater than 
complexity of what we might well call styles in morals, religion, 
social economics. Everywhere there is the same lack of unity, the 
same absence of authority, the same break with tradition. .. . Is ou 

outer world in its state of political, economic and spiri 


spiritual aplomb? Is it not rather a world from which the sensi 
soul, be he Seti © or poet, will flee to some spiritual refuge, s 
sense of stability? 

My answer is that the past at all times has been as ‘cornice 4 
and ‘chaotic’ as the present. The past only appears relatively — e 
simple because we know relatively little about it. If we stand in 
a field of buttercups and other wild flowers, the area imme- 


possible to equivalise by three strokes of the brush or three lines — 
of written description. The other end of the field, which we ~ 
should find precisely the same if we could get there, appears to — 
have unity and simple form about which we can generalise in 
any way that may give us psychological satisfaction. We know ~ 
far less about the art of the past than is commonly supposed. — 
The paintings which we possess are partly chance survivals but — 
mainly the paintings bought at the time of their production — 
by powerful organisations and rich individuals who preserved — 
them, while the rest perished for lack of this preservation. Of — 
the contemporary art which Read discusses with such psycho- — 
logical acumen in this book, only such examples as are so — 
bought and preserved will survive for the future. What perishes 
will be the equivalent of the perished works of the past—which 
at all times doubtless included many of the most original and — 
spiritual productions. 

Art Now has no index. As the book is one that will live, this 
serious defect must be remedied in the second edition. 

R. H. WILENSKI 


Scrutiny of the Supernatural 3 


Leaves from a Psychist’s Case-Book . 
By Harry Price. Gollancz. 15s. e 


‘Mr. Harry PRICE, the director of the National Laboratory of 


Psychical Research, occupies a unique position in this country 
among present- day investigators of alleged supernormal phe- 
nomena, in that he combines an unbiassed. point of view with 
scientific methods of investigation, and also commands suffici~ 
ent time and resources to carry them out thoroughly. Conse-. 
quently, this book, which summarises his researches during the 
past fifteen years, affords something in the nature of a general 
survey of our present state of knowledge about the supernatural. ; 
Mr. Price has not arranged his material in either chronological — 

or logical sequence, so that it is held together mainly by the | 
consistency of his viewpoint and of the methods which he em-~- 
ploys to test the varied and truly remarkable cases he is investi- 
gating. His attitude towards the phenomena revealed is that of 

a sceptic, and the fact that three-quarters of his experiences 
consist of the exposure of fraud justifies his scepticism as being — 
the only safe and scientific attitude for the enquirer to assume 
to safeguard himself against the admitted fallibility of his sense. 


“The tricks which Mr. Price has. unmasked among the mediums — 


with whom he has dealt are so surprising that they make even” 


‘the residuum of fact which is inexplicable on ordinary material-— 


ist hypotheses to some extent suspect. The phenomena include 


those produced by most of the famous mediums in the world, 


including the Schneider brothers, ‘Margery’, Eleonore Zugun; 
Mrs. Pruden, Frau Silbert, William Hope, Stella C., Mrs. Gar- 
rett, etc., nearly all of whom have been induced to visit his 
psychic laboratory to undergo tests. Other chapters of his book ~_ 
describe Mr. Price’s investigation of spiritualistic ‘oddments’, © te 
such as suspended animation, trance paintings, the myth of - 
Joanna Southcott’s box, and so forth. Mr. Price’s technique in 
handling mediums is simple. He gets into touch with them, 
patiently listens to their claims and observes their phenomena, — 

and then seeks to lure them into his laboratory. Once there, he _ 
seeks to apply the various scientific controls which he has de- : 
vised and almost perfected, which include all the latest 
that electricity and photography ae to offer. What rem ai 


the spirit world, but do provide a. prima facie indicat 

there are laws and forces. about which we today. Seite 

and which are outside current materialist said é 
* he 
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The Revolt of the “Angels 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 


; book, one of the most daring iad brilliant 


yf certain Angels who, wearying of celestial 
3 and restraints, throw off the yoke and 
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8 piven to the endsifestations of the Schneider brothers from 


Austria. Mr, ‘Price thinks that Willy Schneider posséssed cer- — 
tain genuine powers of moving objects at a distance, etc., which 
he has lost since growing up; while for some time his Grother! 
Rudi Schneider, seemed to be capable of producing still more 
extraordinary phenomena under the closest of controls, until 


recently the camera caught him freeing an arm during a séance 
when he was supposed to be strictly controlled. The most re- 


_ markable and inexplicable of the phenomena recorded by Mr. 
- Price is the séance held in 1930, at which Mrs. Garrett in trance 


purported to give a detailed message from one of the victims, 
describing exactly - how and why the Rror crashed. On the 
evidence given by Mr. Price we certainly have here a most 
extraordinary set of facts at present beyond explanation. Other 
phenomena which have passed Mr. Price’s keen scrutiny, and 
are apparently genuine, are Frau Rasmussen’s power to move 
luminous bobbins in an insulated apparatus, a clairvoyant pre- 
diction of a press advertisement by the medium Stella C., and 
the Poltergeist phenomena and production of stigmata by the 
Rumanian, Eleonore Zugun. The rest of the book consists of 
exposures of spirit photographs, slate writing, alleged messages 
from the dead, ectoplasmic productions of cheese cloth, phan- 
toms made of paper and other materials, and tricks of all kinds. 
old and new, employed by fraudulent mediums. Mr. Price does 
not attempt to frame theories to account for the few genuine 
phenomena to which he testifies, though he appears to view 
favourably what he calls the’ emergent theory; 7.e., that 
some psychic factor in the make-up of the individual may sur- 


_ Vive the grave and unite itself with an entranced medium to 


produce another ‘mind’, the active portion of which belongs to 
the dead person. However, this suggestion is not stressed, but 
the moral to which Mr. Price points is rather the need for more 


_ systematic investigation along scientific lines of whatever phe- 
nomena are extant. In this conclusion, that the status of the 


investigation. of psychic research needs to be raised and the re- 
sources expended thereon increased, we can all reasonably 


"concur. 


Physics and Life 


Limitations of Science. By J. W. N. Sullivan 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


‘THE WORD ‘SCIENCE’ has again come to be used, as it was 


_ used in the eighteenth century, in place of the word ‘physics’. 


It is used in this way in Limitations of Science, which is in the 
first place a concise and vivid history of physics. Mr. Sullivan 
takes as the basis of physics, or science, the assumption that 


‘of all the elements of our total experience, only those elements 


which acquaint us with the quantitative aspects of material 
~ phenomena are concerned with the real world’. The entities of 


physics are, in the beginning, concepts taken from experience; 
and its aim is to describe mechanical phenomena in terms of 
these concepts. This aim did not change from the time of 
Newton until Clerk Maxwell published his electro-magnetic 
theory of light. For Maxwell’s theory, in reducing the number of 
fundamental concepts in physics, for the first time employed 
a concept not derived from experience. Relativity physics 
has carried Maxwell’s process much further. At the same time, 


- the commonsense concepts have been broken down even more 


radically in atomic physics, whose most recent principle 


suggests that there is a limit to the accuracy with which we . 


can know the behaviour of an electron. 


This is an admirable’ account of the progress of physical 


- method, and one which every interested layman should read. 


Nevertheless, it is not an account of scientific method. Mr. 


-. Sullivan does indeed discuss, say, the theory of evolution. 


But he does not mention that this theory is built upon the 


- method of classification, and that it must therefore be examined 


differently from physical theories, which are built on inductive 
method. The distinction remains even if it is held that all 


- scientific method is an extended classification, For the domain 


a9 


of biological forms, which are classified by the theory of 
evolution, is bounded; whereas the domain of astronomical 
orbits, for example, | which are classified by the theory of 


Such subjects as History, Economics, Psychology, and Anthro- 
pology have suffered from the confusion of inductive method 


with their proper method of classification. 


ain, Mr. Sullivan rather readily treats atomic physics as an 
adult subject, whose difficulties have a philosophic import. 
But the experimental datum of atomic physics is by no means 
complete today; nor is it certain that its difficulties are not due 


to at mathematical methods. In the last ten years,;* the 


ad 
v 


‘principle ‘will. die , as “naturally. Certainly, it is ras 
Sit the principle ‘of. indeterminacy comes to- ‘be defini 


_conduct ‘and the change of life of the Duchess of Marlborough — 


‘Newcastle as being as jealous of power as an impotent lover of 
- his, mistress, but fails to perceive that the expression has a moi 


inordinate preoccupation with turning himself and his descen: 
. dants into super-fine gentlemen was, in modern terms 
’ gravitation, is unbounded and therefore of a different nature. | 


exaggerate the medical and psychological incompetence of 
_ eighteenth century, 


eae Horace Walpole assert ‘that Sit Robert’ died 
‘heart : 


eet ear pare withoes passing spelt 
space, have died with that atom. It is possible that H 


established, it will obviously have important philosop! ice 

consequences. It will make it easier to believe that our intuition 

of freewill is not an illusion’. For it is not an important p 

sophic consequence of a theory, that it makes us more cred 

on a subject on which it does not give evidence. __ a 
But this second fault, it should be added, Mr. Sullivan om-=— 


_ mits in an excellent cause: the cause of making the scie 


virtues more immediately present to us in’ daily life. He stress 
the necessity for this presence: : 


There is probably no other period in history, since modern stad 
began, when the particular values it incorporates were so rarely to 
be encountered in other human activities. The human tendencies to — 
prize certitude and fear knowledge, to indulge emotion at the expense — 
of reason, were probably always as strong as they are today, but the” 
circumstances of the time did not show them up in so pitiless a light. 


And it is one of the great merits of his book. shat it not merely 


pleads for this presence, but contributes £0. 1t! 3) ees 


af BRONOWSKI 


= 


- Biograph Ly in Conv versation 


As Their Friends Saw Them 
By Bonamy Dobrée. Cape. 5s. 


Mr. DOBREE HAS INVENTED a new kind of ‘imaginary conversa- — * 
tion’ or ‘dialogue from the dead’, which he calls a “biographical _ 
conversation’. He uses it to give ‘brief accounts of the lives and E 
characters of well-known seventeenth and eighteenth century 2 
people through the medium of talks between appropriate con-_ 4 
temporaries, who in the process are made to throw light upon. 

themselves. Thus Rochester is discussed by Etherege and the — 
Duke of Berwick, Congreve by Swift and Gay, the Duchess of : 
Marlborough by Pope and Pulteney, Chesterfield [by Horace 
Walpole and Dr. Maty, and so on. These talks reflect Mr. a 
Dobrée’s wide knowledge of the period, both as an authority on " 
Restoration comedy and as the editor of the latest edition of s 
Chesterfield’s letters. So far as possible they are based on the © 

recorded remarks of the talkers, and all of them reproduce, with © 4 
a high degree of fidelity, contemporary points of view. In the ; 


_ case of Lord Chesterfield, indeed, Mr. Dobree’s editorial attach- 


ment leads him to attribute to Horace Walpole opinions ‘of 3 
Chesterfield more favourable than are consistent with those 
expressed in Walpole’s contemporaneous letters. Otherwise the _ 
only possible criticism is that some of the talks seem to. pre-_ 
suppose a rather high degree of historical knowledge. How many 


‘readers, for example, are likely to know enough about the in- 


tricacies of Pope’s relations with the Duchess of Marlborough — 


_ and of the publication of his lampoon on her, to enable them to 
_appreciate the finer points of Pope’s contribution to this 


dialogue? _ 
One measure of the historical fidelity of these dialogeaa 1878 
their biographical inadequacy. The intellectual equipment and — 
outlook of the eighteenth century were as inadequate for ge C 
nosing the diseases of the mind as for diagnosing those of the — 
body. The most famous memoirs of the period are illustrations © 
of the rule that the observations of primitive people are panes Te 
right, and their explanations generally wrong. Accordingly Mr. 
Dobrée correctly makes his Swift and Gay discuss Congreve’ =a 
mental and physical deterioration with as little insight as they : 
would have shown in discussing that of a Negro sulted from 
hookworm. It never occurs to his Pope and Pulteney that the a 


might possibly be connected. His Chesterfield acutely describes — 


than metaphorical application, and that the Duke as 
Namier has pointed out, was a typical victim of obsessi 
neurosis. His Horace Walpole cannot see that Beer 


obvious case of over-compensation for a personal appearance — 
described as being as unpleasing as that of a human bein; Sales 
be without being ac y deformed, It is almost impossible to 


but in one instance Mr. Dobrée s¢ 
pass from pastiche into parody, Surely he has no foundati 


tee a Su 


is mannered little volume is ‘atensibly a symposium on 
king rite Let group of essayists who claim Cambridge as their 
designed in pointed contrast to a collection of 
> ta hates that appeared urider the title Red Rags a few 
months ago. It attempts to parade in counterattraction to the 
_ father pink communism of its provocant an equally mild and 
coloured fascism. Divided between the twin purposes:of 
_ showing what Cambridge likes and what the writers like, it 
exhibits merely a superficial unity, and remains an excuse for a 
_ volume of very miscellaneous essays, and a title. The disparities 
of style, outlook and achievement are startling. Some of these 
| Seema likings, such as G. F. Green’s ‘Children and the 
pacious Outlook’ and Philip Rosseter’s “The Nice Nipponese’ 
are but the réverse expressions of deep hatreds. John Marks 
_ contributes an accomplished little essay which in its combina- 
tion of gaiety and underlying seriousness comes as near anything 
in-the book-to expressing the spirit of the Cambridge of yéster- 
day. Patrick Carleton’s reasons for liking Kipling are expressed 
in a very capable piece of critical writing, notable, in its exube- 
rant context, for its humility. The essays, with one or two 
lapses; maintain’ a creditable level of independent thought, 
adequately expressed, and have a full share of the expected 
honesty, vitality, and preciosity. He who goes to it for a coherent 
expression of a Cambridge point of view will be disappointed: 
he will find entertainment, uncommon diversity, common 
faults, but no common predilections among its fifteen authors, 
save perhaps the pardonable one of seeing themselves in print. 


Elizabethan Prose. Selected and Prefaced by 
Michael Roberts. Cape. 6s. 


The chief merit of Mr. Michael Roberts’ choice of passages from 


English prose writers and translators of.the second half of the. 


sixteenth century lies in its unfamiliarity. Not that. any prose 
three-and-a-half centuries old can properly be called familiar. 
‘The average reader is probably even less interested in Eliza- 
bethan. prose than he is in Elizabethan poetry—that is to say, 
scarcely at all. How many people, one wonders, who pretend to 
a general interest in English literature, have actually read 
Florio’s Montaigne or Ralegh’s History? How many have even 
heard of Elizabeth Grymeston, John Dee or Philip Stubbes—to 
name but three of the authors revived by Mr. Roberts? The very 
unfamiliarity of these authors should do something to stimulate 
interest in their writings. Indeed, Mr. Roberts’ anthology is 
more likely to be read on this account than if it contained— 
which it does not—selections from such writers as Hakluyt, 
North; Hooker and Gerard, who ‘are supposed to be well 
known’. ‘I have not chosen’; says the editor, ‘those passages of 
drowsy and mellifluous twaddle which are the staple of the 
‘Bedside Book’. Yet with the exception of the sections on 
Criticism’ and ‘Invective and Abuse’, his book is admirably 
Suited to leisurely reading. Perhaps we should except as well 
-Mr. Roberts’ short preface—a restless and confused piece of 
writing—which tells us far too little about Elizabethan prose and 
far too much about Mr. Roberts. If instead of raging furiously 
against politicians, bishops and_ brigadier-generals—and_his 


invective is weak in comparison with, say,-Gosson’s—he had- 


discussed the characteristics of Elizabethan prose; had said 
something about translation and not omitted to mention-the 
Bible, and had, incidentally, paid a little more attention to the 
preparation of his texts, he would not have run the risk of an- 
tagonising our sympathies. Anthologies, after all, are only read 
_, by people who need help with their reading; .or are too ignorant, 
too busy or too lazy to be able to do the work for themselves. 


» Cook’s Tour of European Kitchens. By K. and M.. 
von Schumacher. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 


The ‘lurking feeling in many English minds, that continental 
dishes are complicated and troublesome to prepare, should be 
“banished for ever by these 327 recipes of ‘the best continental 
‘dishes suited to the English table’. For besides bouillabaisse 
from France, Sauerkraut from Germany, gulash from Hungary 
and blinis from Russia, there are recipes for the easy and—to 
ish palates—unusual preparation of dishes from such sim- 
‘ingredients as eggs, tomatoes, cheese and rice. The ‘Old 
tia t Recipes and Fasting Dishes’ make one of the most 
interesting sections. This part of the book begins: “The import- 
ance of monasteries for the transmission not only of the spiritual 

_ inheritance of antiquity, but also of a right knowledge of the more 
material goods of everyday use, can hardly be over-estimated’. 

' And after finding that omelette du curé (‘Cook lightly 2 soft roes 
of. carp in boiling water. Then chop them ee with a small piece 
if; of nanny fish and a shallot. Put all into the frying-pan with 
some . When this is melted, break 3 eggs into it . . ’) is 

: for days of ‘abstinence, it is not surprising to find 
= mse more-festal occasions excellent candy, said_to promote 
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good sleep if taken at bedtime, is made of finely-chopped orange. 
lossom, and that the instructions for ‘nun’s bread’ begin, ‘Whip 
the white of 2 eggs to a thick froth. Mix with 41 Ib. of castor sugar 


‘and 4 1b. of skinned and roasted“almonds’. 


There are Very useful classified and alphabetical indexes, but 
it would have been helpful if the authors could have indicated for 
how many persons the various dishes werelintended: and it may 
be added that a large proportion of the recipes would be useless 
in a teetotal household. The introductions to each section are 
entertaining as well as instructive, and the hunger caused by 
reading of so many good things is often forgotten in laughter— 
as, for instance, when one comes upon a concoction called 
‘Drowned Spinsters’, and is adjured to ‘put the sauce in a jug 
and pour it on the spinsters ‘in the dining-room so as to be sure 
they will remain crisp’. 


Freeman of Stamboul. Gollancz. 18s. 


Professor Freeman’s narrative of his life, which began in 1852, 
just after the Crimean war, in Constantinople, resembles one 
of those colossal and highly-spirited films of the D. W. Griffith 
type, in which the hero swaggers and bluffs and charms his 
way through a thousand amazing adventures, escapes from 
death, liaisons, revolutions, plagues, famines, making his for- 
tune, *hob-nobbing with kings, outwitting villains and dazzling 
ladies with inexhaustible courage and ultimate triumph. The 
only difference between Professor Freeman and the film hero 
is that Professor Freeman is, at the age of eighty-one, still at it, 
and like the whisky still going strong. The film hero would 
long ago have fallen out of the race. Not so Professor Freeman, 
who began his most entertaining life by being the bad boy of 
the family, driving his father to despair by his escapades and 
trickeries in a cosmopolitan city full of vagabonds, murderers 
and refugees of all types and nationalities. He was that type of 
boy who, when not making mischief, finds mischief making 
itself for him. If he was thrashed he ran away; if he returned he 
was thrashed; if he hid*himsélf he was sure to knock down a 
valuable piece’ of statuary and be found and thrashed again. 
Finally, by devious ingenuities, he escaped, made his way into 
the world, and began to act the hero in the drama for which 
his childhood had been only the shadowy dress rehearsal. There 
seems to be nothing that he hasn’t done, hardly a country to 
which he hasn’t been, hardly a language which he doesn’t speak. 
He is the victim of an incurable wanderlust, an insatiable desire 
to see and try something new, an itch to-go beyond the horizon: 
He sailed before the mast in the days of the Cutty Sark, 
helping to quell a-mutiny; he once hid himself, with. better 
success than in his childhood days, in a hollow tree, staying 
there for six weeks while Red Indians massacred every white 
man in the surrounding district; in America also he speculated in 
land, engineered a real-estate boom, nearly became a Mormon, 
ran ‘grand hotels with immense success, made half a dozen 
fortunes, lost them, shot bears with Sarah Bernhardt; finally he 
left the country, went back to Palestine, became a friend of 
General Gordon, of whom he gives an illuminating account, 
and then by adventurous stages travelled to Honolulu, where 
he led a revolution, and to Australia, where he found an extra- 
ordinary friend in a gentleman named de Rougemont. It is all 
so incredible. that the reader had better have the salt ready, 


‘He may, too, need something to fortify him, for the book is 


written with a force and gusto that may knock the wind out 


of his body. 


The English Galaxy. Chosen by Gerald Bullett 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Gerald Bullett has compiled this collection of English 
poems from Chaucer to Housman to please himself and not to 
make any particular point. He has been guided by three simple 
rules—to admit nothing longer than ‘Kubla Khan’, to.prefer 
the lyrical to the reflective or descriptive, to steer a discreet 
course’ between blind deference to traditional opinion and over-~ 
weening confidence in his own taste; and he claims to have 
included about three hundred poems not to be found in any 
other general anthology. The result gives evidence, as surely a 
good anthology should, of strong personal preferences. Mr. 
Bullett has a partiality for the lesser-known eighteenth and 
nineteenth century poets, and, to take a few examples, prints 
poems by John Clare, Thomas Lovell :Beddoes,. Coventry 
Patmore and Christina Rossetti that are likely to come as new to 
a good many of his readers. On the seventeenth century he 
seems to have followed more beaten tracks; of six by Herbert, 
for instance; four are very familiar anthology pieces. He takes 
some liberties with his texts—printing occasionally only part of 
a poem, as the last verse of Jonson’s ‘See the Chariot at hand 
here of love’, and he gives one or two unusual readings of 
familiar lines—the third line in Carew’s famous “Ask me no 
more where Jove bestows’ he prints ‘For in your beauties, 
orient deep’, instead of the customary ‘For in your beauty’s 
orient deep’.. The book is extremely well printed .and pro- 
duced,. eee are 
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Free Lessons for New 


THE LISTENER 


Why 

New Writers 
Are 

Wanted 


By a Former Page Editor of 
a Leading Daily Newspaper 


How wide and varied is 
the scope for the new writer 
can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those. who keep 
in close touch with the 
literary. market. 


Thousands of artrcles 
and short stories are 


wanted in the course of a- 


month by the popular 
newspapers and. magazines 
alone. Most of these 
articles and stories are 
written by outside . con- 
tributors living in all parts 
ef the country, for it is 
not necessary to reside in 
London to achieve success 
as a Spare-time journalist. 

The dearth of good work is 
often embarrassing’ to editors. 
They need fresh, well-written 
contributions and cannot rely 
on a few tried writers for all 
their requirements. They con- 


scientiously wade through dull 
shoddy work not because they 


have a sentimental feeling for’ 


the unknown free-lance, but 
because they are so eager to 
secure a “find.” 


_ Writers who can supply what 
is wanted have little difficulty 
in selling their MSS. 


WHAT STUDENTS SAY 
“A New Interest in Life” 


The Regent Institute is con- 
stantly receiving letters from 
students expressing their de- 
light at the sheer interest of 
the. lessons and the clear 
method of tuition, The fol- 
lowing are typical :— 

“T am very sorry my Course has 
come to an,end, and if I did not 
have another acceptance I should 
not say my time had been wasted. 
On the contrary, it has broadened 


my outlook and taught me to stud 
the finer things of life.” ¢ 


_ “it (the Course) gives one a new 
interest in life and things.” 


~~“ -do mot reckon the mere 
placing of articles or the acquisition 
of guineas—however welcome the 
latter may be—as the sole benefit 
I received from your Course. In 
almost all my work I find myself 
the better ‘for having put: myself 
under your tuition; and for this 
i am grateful.” 


Write for Your Free Lesson NOW 


Nee ' 


Remarkable Offer to Readers} Writing for : 


of ‘The 


WORLD-FAMOUS POSTAL GOURSE. 


Listener” 


Recommended by Editors 


Readers of Tur Listener who have literary ambitions 
should write to the Regent Institute for a specimen lesson of 
the fascinating and practical Course. in Journalism and_ Short 
Story Writing conducted by that well-known correspondence 
school. Applications should be addressed to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 4N), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W. 8. 

The. practical value of the tuition giztn by the Institute has 


been endorsed by the editors of many leading journals. 


“ The 


Regent Institute has an enviable record of wnbroken success,’”” 


wrote the editor of a well-known weekly. 


” 


met with amazing success, 
writers to seek the aid. of 


“ Their pupils have 


said another editor in advising new 
the Institute. 


. The great field of opportunity for new writers. is described 
in the following article by a successful author and journalist :— 


You may not know that over 
1,000 papers and magazines in 
Great Britain’ rely upon” the 
work of non-staff writers, and 
that.the supply. of well-written 
articles and stories falls far 
short of requirements. Some 
free-lances. (as outside con- 
tributors are aptly called) are 
certainly “professional” ~ in 
that they devote all their time 
to literary work, but the great 
majority are people who write 
for the ‘Press in their spare 
time. Excellent prices are paid 
for good work. 


Does this interest you? Even 
if you have never before con- 
templated the idea of writing 
for the Press you should con- 
sider the possibility now, for 


there is a way by which the 


drudgery and waiting usually 
attached to the first “breaking 
into print” can be eliminated. 
First of all ask yourself, “Have 
I a spark of literary ability?” 


Earning While 


Learning 


Hundreds of Regent students 
have earned money by the pen 
during tuition; many. of them 
have recouped the fee several 
times over while taking the 
Course. Most of these suc- 
cessful pupils “were novices 
when they enrolled. 


“‘T have had a humorous. article 
accepted by the Birmingham’ Gazette 
—my exercise for Lesson 7,’ writes 
a student. “This »makes — my 
thirtieth acceptance. I must thank 


you for all-the help you have given: 


me. I-.really had no’ idea that any 
correspondence course could be so 
splendid, and I.am quite sure that 


no other. has quite . that. personal: 


note that you manage to achieve.” 


for aptitude is essential. _ If 
you can write an entertaining 
letter you probably have 
literary ability; if you are 
observant and reflective, if you 
are interested in men. and 
affairs, you most certainly 
have something to write about. 


But between you and a steady 
sale of your MSS. lies tech- 
nique—the knowledge of what 
to write about, how to shape 
your MSS. and how: to market 


them. You must have that 
knowledge to succeed as a 
writer. 

You can. gain it without 
arduous study. The method 
employed by. the Regent 
Institute, the ~ well-known 


school of literary tuition, ‘is 
so practical that often the 
complete novice sells to the 
Press the exercise of the first 
lesson that. he submits for 
criticism. The instruction is 
in the hands’ of competent 
authors and journalists - who 
know the craft of. authorship 
from A to Z. 


“(b) A free co 
Writer,” with full 


BLOCK LETTERS 
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THE REGENT. INSTITUTE (Dept. 4N) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W. 8. 


_ I shall be glad to receive the following on the ‘distinct. understand. 
ing that I am not committed to any expense or obligation whatever : — 


(a) A: free specimen lesson of the New-and Enlarged Postal - 
Course in‘ Journalism and Short” Story Writing. “a~ 5 : 


of your prospectus “ How to Stcceed as a~ 
particulars of your postal tuition, ‘ 


Nai 6 (ys soca stacca¥ecve ps cines Seiseicnse-Prage? 
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Profit 


A Second Income 
in Spare Time 


STRIKING LETTERS 


Because of the high rates of 
payment given and the con-- 
tinual demand for articles and 
stories from. outside con- 
tributors, writing can be made - 
the most profitable of hobbies. 
Proof of the substantial oppor- 
tunities that await the amafeur 
writer is afforded by the many 
sticcess reports received by 
the Regent Institute. A few 
extracts :— ; 

“This year to date I have had 
54. articles accepted,. and that for 


six lessons isn’t bad.” 
(From a Clergyman) ~ 


“Tt may interest you to ‘know 


q 
5 
e 


f e, 


t< 


<3 
“ 
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that I have, since taking the Course, — 


managed fo eat about thirty guineas 
by writing boys’ yarns. : 
(From a Clerk) 


“My journalistic work continues 
to be a source of profitable pleasure 
to me. For: two papers write © 
weekly - articles by contract, - In 
addition to.these regular features, 
both papers accept a large amount” 
of what I care to send them.” 

(From a Teacher) 


*“T have now definitely got the 
order for a weekly children’s. page 
in a magazine.” 5 : 

(From a Housewife) 


By posting the coupon you will 
have the opportunity of reading the 
first lesson of a Course that ~has 
enabled many hundreds of men and 
women to inerease their income by — 
writing in their leisure hours ... .~ 
that enabled one student, for in-— 
stance, to earn £600 in four years 
in spare time ... another to sell 
hundreds of articles and stories, also 
in spare time, 


Don’t miss this valuable oppor- 
tunity. Fill in and post the coupon 
now. 
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“DICTIONARY” 
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< "Easily, the greatest achiev Eaent im 
Texicography, which has ever been accom- | 
plished. ... .”—Times Literary Supplement. | . 
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Edited by A, Se TURBERVILLE 
Over 120 plates. 42/- net ; 


‘LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by 
Sir Paut Harvey. 15/- net 
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| REASON AND BEAUTY | 
IN THE POETIC MIND | 
6/- net 


PARIS 
TO THE 


- ‘TAPESTRY © 


By Cuarrtes WILLIAMS. THE 
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KEATS'S” 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
By M. R. Riwrey. 15/- net 


THE ENGLISH 
-FOLK-PLAY 


By Sir E. K. CHampers. 
-» Illustrated. 10/- net 


A MUSICAL 
PILGRIM’S 
- PROGRESS 

~ By J. D. M. Rorxe 


1. THE ‘SUEZ CANAL 
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Sir A.-T. Witsox, MP. 


N ew and revised edition 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Samuel Pepys: the Man in the Making 
By ARTHUR BRYANT, author of King Charles II 


“Mr Bryant has written an admirable book, in which he gives us not only a study of Mr 
Pepys, but an account of the crowded background against which he lived up till the end of the 
Diary....A book which enables us to read Mr Pepys with even more enjoyment than before, 
because with more and better arranged knowledge.” ROBERT LYND in The News Chronicle 


“A first-class book.” SHANE LESLIE in The Rats reer 456 PP. ILLUSTRATED. 10s. 6d. NET 


The Diary of Benjamin Newton, me 1818 


The diverse activities and impressions of people, books and events which this vivacious Yorkshire parson 
recorded in his Diary give an intimate picture of the life Jane Austen portrayed, with all its occupations, 
amusements and intrigue. Edited by C, P. Fendall and E. A, Crutchley. ILLUSTRATED. 12s. 6d. NET 
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“The memory of such a man was well worth perpetuating by this printed record.” ; 
: Times Literary Supplement 


Letiens and Diaries of A. F. R. Wollaston 


Selected and edited by MARY WOLLASTON 
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“There can be nothing but praise for the skill with which she has aioe her extracts so as to unfold fe 
several enthralling stories of adventure and a character in which the endurance of the born explorer was. _ 
coupled with all the refinements.” The Times ILLUSTRATED. 12s. 6d. NET 


The Drama of Weather, by SIR NAPIER SHAW | 


Sir Napier Shaw sees the sequence of events in the sky as a drama, and traces a rhythm, bee some- 
- times by intrusions, in many aspects of the weather. A book by an expert for the reader who asks the 
questions “* Will it rain to-morrow?” and “* Why did it rain yesterday?” ILLUSTRATED, 75.6d.NET | 
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The Later Wordsworth, ty evirs c. satHo 


On the evidence of his opinions and attitude to his contemporaries, the author refuses to accept the 
specious contrast between Wordsworth’s stormy youth and the apparent tranquillity of his old age. 


“There is character as well as culture in this brilliant study.” Liverpool Post 16s. NET 


Charles Darwin: Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle 


EDITED BY HIS GRAND-DAUGHTER. “A delightful record of travel, an illuminating revelation of 
Darwin’s character, and, taken with Mrs Barlow’s most competent guidance, the story of his apprentice- 
ship to his life’s work.” The Times Literary Supplement y ILLUSTRATED. 21s. NET 


A Guide to the Sky | — NOW AT 3/6 net 
Something Beyond by A. F. WEBLING 


By E. A. BEET — ILLUSTRATED. 45. 6d. NET - wes, J 
. An 18th Century Gentleman by S. C, ROBERTS 


In this book young people are told what to 

look at, when and how to look, and what they ied 

may reasonably expect to see. ‘Studies in Literature II by siRA. QUILLER-coucH 
The Cambridge Miscellany and The Pocket Q 


The World of the New Testament by T.R. GLOVER | 


THE LISTENER 


Brother and Sister 


“The Later Wordsworth. By Edith Batho. Cambridge University Press. 68. 


SUPPLEMENT iti 


Dorothy Wordsworth. By E. de Selincourt. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
Reviewed by Professor EMILE LEGOUIS 


ISS EDITH BATHO protests against the tendency 
-of recent biographers to consider ‘the later Words- 
worth’ as negligible. They have, she says, concen- 
; trated their efforts on the first half of his life; the long 
_ period that follows has generally been avoided as lacking 
‘interest. Most critics have spoken of it as a time of sinking 
genius; some have gone still further and impeached it for what 
they call the poet’s apostasy. The young republican and ‘semi- 
atheist’ became a resolute defender of throne and altar. ‘Can a 
free spirit vote Tory and hold family prayers?’ 

Miss Batho’s is an eloquent, well-informed, and in the main 
convincing vindication of Wordsworth’s maturity and old age. 
It may be superfluous for those (more numerous than she 
seems to admit) who have always done homage to the sincerity 
of the quadragenarian and reverenced his last years as a serene 

winter ‘sunset. But her apology will give the cynics matter for 
reflection. She happily disposes of some charges brought 
against the man’s character, ¢.g., as regards his break with 
Coleridge. She clears- him also of the imputation of stinginess 
in his behaviour to his French daughter. In 1923 I could still 
express a regret that no known document was extant to prove 
that he had made any settlement on Caroline. Fortunately, the 
proofs have come forth since. Mr. MacGillivray has found 
out a letter from the poet to his publisher Daniel Stuart from 
which it appears that he made his daughter an annual allow- 
ance of £30 after her marriage. Miss Batho completes this 
welcome information from her own researches in Crabbe 
‘Robinson’s inexhaustible Diary, according to which the annual 
pension was in 1835 converted into a final settlement of £400. 
In fact, Miss Batho leaves no accusation unanswered, whether 
it refers to Wordsworth’s private character or to his political 
and religious ideas. She makes his soundness of heart and mind 
-perfectly clear. She rightly refuses to admit that his change of 
opinion had anything treasonable about it, and that the fact of 
turning conservative implies a decay of intellectual power or a 
decrease of sincerity. 
~ So far so good, She is not so persuasive when she en- 
deavours to demonstrate that there was not after 1815 (some 
would say after 1807) such a weakening of his poetical genius 
“as is now allowed even by many of his devotees. She will have 
it that the dwindling is rather one of quantity than of quality. 
And this she imputes to the poet’s bad eyesight. She makes 
his sore eyes responsible for his renunciation of the long poem, 
“The Recluse’, which he had long had in mind to write. I am 
not certain that the world, or even the circle of Wordsworth’s 
‘admirers, pines for the want of a belated brother to “The 
Excursion’, but surely Miss Batho lays too much of the blame 
on his eyes. Dorothy ascribed his renouncement to other, more 
inward, causes. His ophthalmia only accounts for the scarcity 
of his letters. He left to his sister and his wife the task of corres- 


ponding with his friends and thus saved many hours which he - 


could have used for composing verses, according to his 
_ cherished habit, in the open air. 
Yet let us grant Miss Batho that Wordsworth was after 1815 
"a man_near perfection, endowed with manifold virtues, a 
sincere Christian and.a weighty thinker. I am afraid her plea 
will not succeed in rendering the Jater as worthy of a deep 
‘study as the earlier Wordsworth. There were, let us hope, 
‘many other worshipful Anglicans and able Tories in his age, 
But.the Semewonk who brought a new message to the world 
and delivered it before he was forty, remains unique. And 
though that message finally fell in with the ethics of Christi- 
_anity, it had to be uttered by a man indifferent to all revealed 
gmas, who devoutly listened to ‘the language of the sense’, 
who substituted the reading of the Earth for that of the Bible, 
who, if he did not say ‘there is no God,’ assuredly made Nature 
_ his goddess, and who expressed his creed in ‘Tintern Abbey’, 
_ Peter Bell’ and the “Ode on Intimations of Immortality’. Thus 
‘could he become the pioneer of a new-faith, a laicised 
religion; What renders the later Wordsworth insignificant by 
the side of the earlier one is his growing distrust of the adven- 
 turous boldness that had made him great. 
M + ee ; P . 
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Though the readers of Wordsworth’s poetry and life were 
from the first aware of his sister’s existence, of the charm of 
her nature and even of her particular genius, many years 
elapsed before anyone undertook‘to tell the story of her life 
separately. She had coalesced with the poet so entirely as to 
be a part of him. She was like the ivy entwined round the oak; 
she seemed unfit for a self-supporting biography. It is a fact 


‘that it is impossible to speak of her without constant reference 


to her brother, and to retrace the incidents of her career with- 
out rehearsing innumerable events and particulars already 
related by his many biographers. The first separate narrative 
was due to Edmund Lee in 1886, and the triteness of its 
material seemed likely to discourage further attempts. But 
since then such a number of letters, documents and facts have 
come to the light, enhancing the interest and importance of 
Dorothy’s personality, as to make a special study desirable, 
almost imperative. In 1932 Miss Catherine Macdonald Mac- 
lean published a noticeable. volume of 439 pages devoted to 
the description of only the first half of Dorothy’s life—a work 
of close research, also a work of love and, in some respects, a 
work of art. The biographer throws herself into Dorothy’s 
feelings with a passion that disables her from proceeding 
beyond the estrangement with Coleridge, when she thinks 
that the tale is becoming too poignant. She also hampers her 
relation by inserting considerable extracts of Dorothy’s already 
printed journals, either literally reproduced or cumbrously fused 
into her own text. She thus indefinitely retards the progress of 
the story and fatally injures its proportions..Her book, how- 
ever, deserves ample praise for the poetry of its style as well 
as for the fine penetrating insight it denotes in the writer. Yet, 
the reader closes it with a wish for a completer account of the 
life and a better-poised narrative; also for a less one-sided 
view of the heroine whose career Miss Maclean is too prone to 
exhibit as an instance of ‘the pitiless chiselling of suffering’ in a 
peerless woman’s existence. 

Professor de Selincourt’s Dorothy Wordsworth fulfils this 
desire and even goes beyond expectation, for the author has 
had free access to the mass of material in the possession of the 
Wordsworth family. His documentation is not only rich but 
can be held as almost final. He has been able to re-dress, by 
comparing them with the originals, the texts and dates of 
letters and Journals carelessly printed by William Knight, and 
to insert or analyse invaluable letters from various sources. 
Thus amply provided, he has wisely decided that he could do 
no better than let Dorothy ‘tell her own tale, leaving her 
ipsissima verba to stand out clear from the narrative that 
connects them’. The book, therefore, is a sort of autobio- 
graphy in which the trained scholar who edits it voluntarily 
effaces himself. 

Not quite, luckily for us. He is always present, though in- 
visible. He had to make a choice among the mass of material, 
and his choice is most felicitous. Neither could he refrain 
from giving his opinion on controversial points, and he then 
brings in all the authority of thorough knowledge, sound 
judgment and delicacy of taste. Here is one instance: what 
were Dorothy’s feelings towards Coleridge? Her diaries leave 
no doubt that she loved him, but how and to what extent? 
Some have concluded from more than one passionate utter- 
ance in her Journals that ‘he held the first place in her heart, 
and that a frustrated. passion for him was the secret tragedy of 
her life’. But Professor de Selincourt shows from a comparison 
with other notes set-down by her at the same moment that 
William remained all the time ‘the beloved one’ and ever was 
the fixed centre of her affections. He goes to the heart of the 
teasing problem when he says: ‘If her life had its tragedy, it 
was not that she loved Coleridge, but rather that her passion 
for her brother was so intense as to preclude her from feeling 
for any man an emotion which would have satisfied the 
physical as well as the spiritual side of her nature’. : 
~ The same justness of analysis is found everywhere united 
with an ever-watchful sympathy. The biographer can retrace 
even the last years of poor Dorothy without inflicting a moral 
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life. It-has been a wonderful time’. This bas 
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- torture on the reader. The pages in which he lets us see into 
her insanity are made not only tolerable but even beautiful 
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_ by his restraint; they are full of pathos and poetry, and truly 


admirable. 
It would go far paeat the scope of this article to give a 


- summary of Dorothy’s life as it appears from the volume 


before us. Professor de Selincourt does not alter the known 


- features of Miss Wordsworth, but fills up the outlines. She 


was already acknowledged, though wanting in the outward 
feminine graces, as one of the most exquisite specimens of 
genuine womanhood. She was lovable before this book came 
out. Her biographer simply adds, by means of new extracts and 
fresh quotations, to the reasons of our love. We now possess a 
story of her where no gaps remain. We have still more proofs 
of her acute sensibility, of the absolute purity and warmth of 


her heart, of her constant spirit of self-sacrifice; also of the. 


vividness of her senses and of the influence she exerted on her 
brother. Not that her deficiencies, if they can be so called, are 
hidden from us; we are told of her lack of humour, but at the 


- same time warned that this resulted from the very strength 


of her feelings and her undeviating earnestness. It is also 
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Intimate Diary of the Peace Conference and After. By Lord Riddell. Gollancz. 18s. 


Tuts IS A REMARKABLY INTERESTING BOOK. It takes a master of the 
craft of journalism to explain in one shortish volume how we 
lost the peace. It would be foolishly flattering to Lord Riddell to 
suggest that his diaries are able to give the whole explanation, 
but they give’‘so much that the man in the street can fill in the 


 Baps. 


The most astounding revelation is personal. Mr. Lloyd 


George and his entourage—the Geddeses, Philip Kerr (now 


Lord Lothian), Miss Stevenson, Sir William Sutherland, Sir 
Philip Sassoon, J. T. Davies—live in these graphic pages. Their 
portraits bear the hall-mark of absolute fidelity to nature. And 
they speak and behave consistently like people who have got 
their ideas about life and the world from a glance at the papers. 


_ True, we are granted a glimpse of Mr. Lloyd George reflecting 


that one must have some ‘intellectual men’ in the government, 
and adding that John Morley had been ‘very useful from that 
point of view’, because he would ‘come out with something 
fresh and original . . . quite different from our contributions to 
the discussions’. But that note of difference is absent from the 


recorded conversations in this diary. The only glimpse of the 


familiar world is contained in the brief note of Mr. Arthur Bal- 


four’s ‘astonishment’ at the behaviour of some of Mr. Lloyd 


George’s friends on the occasion of an evening party at Deau- 


_ ville. We are left to infer that it was the astonishment which was 


astonishing. Perhaps it was, for the revelation is followed by the 
news that Mr. Balfour took the opportunity of telling Mr. Lloyd 
George that he had warned his Unionist colleagues that they 
could not hope to form a government which would last a month. 
_ We find here all the expected verdicts. Lincoln, ‘the biggest 
man ever thrown up by American politics’; Lenin ‘the biggest 
man in politics’; Wilson, ‘a man who would ‘occupy a great 
place in history’; Clemenceau, ‘a great personage who will go 
down to history as a great man’ Gn 1920), but, ‘not likely to go 


down to history as a very great man’ (in 1922). Of the end of the 


Peace Conferences, Mr. Lloyd George is reported as saying, 
“There is always a sense of sadness in closin ng a chapter of one’s 

ul view of the post- 
War settlements as an episode in the life of a politician is strange- 
ly revealing. 

The judgments of races and events are, indeed, hardly hap- 
pier than those of individuals. ‘The Poles are a most hopeless 
people’; ‘the Turks are a decadent race’; ‘the Greeks are a rising 
people’; ‘the country will willingly support our action regarding 
the Straits [in September, 1922] by force of. arms if need be’. 
‘Willingly’ is evidently the operative word. It is interesting to 
learn also that ‘Horne was full of fight in regard to the Turks’, 
though the diarist adds that he “did not seem to know all that had 


happened since 1918’. But it is appropriate that the diary should 
_ end, like the reader, on a more pleasing note. On October 19, 


1923, Mr. Lloyd George resigned, and in the late afternoon 
Lord Riddell called at Downing Street: ‘I said, “It has been a 
wonderful time’’. He said, ‘“Yes, it has been awonderful time’’’, 
We are reminded of that other famous verdict on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Coalition by an eminent politician who lamented the 
end of the famous Downing Street breakfasts: ‘It was all so 
otic: a informal, Wej just got up and helped ourselves’ R 


_ obvious that her opinions and ideas were in aot 
~ by those of the poet; she, was content to follow | 


_ are favoured with no hint of those profound considerations of — 


politics and in religion. But she used her own eyes to see, I 
own heart to feel, and often opened the poet’s sight and turn 
his mind to things he might have passed by without not 
Half the biography is a commentary on the famous lin 
which Wordsworth recorded his gratitude: : 
~ She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 


A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. A 


There was no excess of brotherly love in this. Every sylla 
when put to the test, is true. : £39 
‘Many have deplored that we have no painter’ S portrait 
Dorothy except a mediocre one drawn when she was old and — 
already an invalid. Till now our regret could only be lessened 
by the wonderful description.of her by De Quincey as he saw 
her at thirty-five. Thanks to Professor de Selincourt wearenow _ 
possessed of numerous successive images of her through her ~ 
long life, as reflected through her own spontaneous effusions, é 
judiciously chosen and BRSCEDAE ie > 
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Students will turn in vain to these frank and delightful é 
diaries for evidence of the deep intrigues and sinister calculations — 
with which Mr. Lloyd George’s last administration was popu-_ 
larly credited. As far as documents can bear witness, the testi- _ 
mony is to an almost incredible naivety, which nearly disarms 
criticism. As ‘evidence to character’ the diaries are formidable, 
As evidence of a_capacity to govern, they are damning beyond 
belief. It is not that we who read them are wise after the event a 


‘about those intricate problems, but that not one of the problems © 


f 
appears ever to have been discussed or even lightly touched on. 
The legacies of race, religion and history which make up the ee 
characters of peoples were, according to this record of the K: 
world’s unsettlement by men who quite openly and frankly re- 
garded themselves as great, wholly ignored. The only valid — 
criteria for judgment are never employed, or rather, they are ~ 
quite explicitly set aside. Lenin’s plan was bound to fail, buthe 
was a great man because he was a big man. Wilson’s League 
might not succeed; but it would get talked about, and to gettalk- 
ed about is to be ‘big’. Every recorded judgment of-Mr. Lloyd 
George’s is quantitative. Although it is true that an incompetent 
academic dreamer is useless, it is an equally obvious truism that 
getting things done is the easiest thing in the world once you 
cease to bother what things they are. This never appearstohave 
occurred to Mr. Lloyd George and. his entourage. They took 
life in the first intention. It was not merely that they settled 
nothing. There is no hint that they either knew or enquired 2 
what the conditions of permanent settlement were. ‘ag 
_ Only in an occasional outburst. of detached and academic := 
sympathy with the poor do we catch an echo of the Mr. Lloyd — 
George of the Limehouse days, but one is left with the i impres= 2 
sion that in such a ‘wonderful time’ there was too little space left to a 
think of such distressing topics. It is usually, if not always, the @ 
diarist himself who intervenes to remind his hero of the exist- = 
ence of the workaday world. Lord Riddell is a model Boswell.He _ 
seldom intrudes, but unlike his great predecessor, he intrudes 
with effect, and not the least interesting of his pages are those _ 
where Mr. Balfour (at the Washington Conference) slips un- ae 
obtrusively into the role of hero. Yet even on this occasion’ we 
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high policy which, we might have imagined, would have dictated — 
the very far-reaching decisions there arrived at—decisic 
which have left their lamentable mark on China’s history. ene = 4 
absence of any such reference is perhaps partly explained in an 3 
interesting account of a description of modern America by Sir ; 
Auckland Geddes. ‘He surprised the P.M. by telling him of the 
vast character of American undertakings. . . . vrs 1G eas 
was much surprised. . . I don’t think he really app 
modern America is’. Perhaps not, but was Lord 
quite clear on the point? His description of President 
a ‘fine upstanding sort of American . . . with a clear, pe faye 
which enables him to go to the heart ‘ofa subject’ is not reassur- 
ing. President Harding hinted a regret to the diarist that Mr. 
Hughes had got all the limelight at the opening of the Wash- 
ington Conference. History has since redressed the balanc 
trust to the late President’s satisfaction. : : 


P Thatched - Rose 
- BEVERLEY NICHOLS es 


é author of ‘Down the Garden| Path’ 
de now in its 62nd thousand 
‘Everyone who was delighted by the | 
Jast book will be more delighted by 
=~ *+this?” suNDAY TIMES ; 
eee Higsreated by REX WwW HISTLE R. 7s. 6d. 


= and There 
_ with Birds — 


hae FE. W. HENDY _ ~- 

ee ‘The work of an accurate‘and puthadi: . 
bee -astic observer _. pleasantly and 
nae vividly written.’ C.E. RAVEN in Time and Tide 
ween . This delightful book.’ TELEGRAPH 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


Reievctte: a Revolu- 


tionary Gentleman 
MICHAEL DE, LA BEDOYERE 


: ‘It is a first book and a remarkable one.’ 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE in the SUNDAY TIMES 
ee “A very good biography. The work is 
oe compact with information.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON in the Telegraph 15s. 


aN Blietdry, of the 
French People 


~ CHARLES SI enenos 


‘Order, precision, and an extremely — 
oe, acute comprehension of human motives 
| eee inform this history. The prodigious diffi- 

. culties are overcome W ithoutasign of con- 
_ fusion or fatigue.’ MORNING POST 12s. 6d. 
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; Brazilian Adventure 
PETER FLEMING - 


\ is [) crammed with sound obser vation, 
ad _ good writing, humour and a unique blend 
Or disillusion, foolhardiness and high 

spirits.’ J. B. PRIESTLEY. Oth printing 12s. 6d, 


ae PETER. PLEMING 
_ *An enchanting book of nonsense, about 
anything and everything, by the author 
of ‘Brazilian Adventure ’.’ 

geo. JAMES AGATE In the’ Eeaetees: Mustrated ‘78. 6d. 


or 


Phantom Lobster 
LEO WALMSLEY 


Author of ‘Three Fevers.’ 


“An epic of creation, full. of courage, Gad | ( 


excitement and suspense, raised by the 


fine austere prose to ‘the level of a work | 


of art.’ PHYLLIS BENTLEY -— 7s. 6d. 


Recommended by: the Book Society ee 


Bonfire ie 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 


‘‘Bonfire’ is Dorothy Canfield at her. 


~ best. THe Times. ‘Dorothy Canfield 

appeared in America as almost the 
earliest of a_ brilliant little band of 
novelists . . . and she is still one of the 
four best women noy elists in America.’ 


HUGH WALPOLE | 78. 6d. 


A Nese oe Saple. Folk 


SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


“ The best novel of peasant life that has ; 


come out of Ireland.’ 


SYLVIA LYND in the Notre Chetniele 


‘It has immense creative energy. The 


greatest praise one can give to if, is that : 


it justifies the gr andness | of ifs manner.’ 
SPECTATOR 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS _ 


Winter Holiday 
ARTHUR RANSOME 


author of ‘Swallows and Amazons,’ 
‘Swallowdale, and ‘Peter Duck.’ 
Adventures in winter, the lake frozen 
from end to end, the houseboat became 


Nanson’s ‘Fram’; and the North Pole was © 


discovered. Illustrated “7s. Od. 


- Doctor Dolittles Retur n 


~HUGH LOFTING 


The rest of the Dolittle books are now 5s. 
each. But here is the Doctor back from 
the Moon with thrilling tales of another 
Jife on another planet. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Jj eremy Quince 
ROSE. FYLEMAN 


‘The adventures of Jeremy Quince, oe 


Lord Mayor of London for three days 
illustrated. ete 6s. 
All prices are net 
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sEuersbtidy S Lamb - 


A delightful selection fromthe prose of Charlee Lamb. 

. I make my bow to Mr. Bell.’ HuGH waLPoLe issiteaer 
DAILY DESPATCH. 
“successes Everybody's Pepys and Everybody's Boswell. 


delicious as the roast pig itself.’ 


ant charming bdo 
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Four Score Years antl Ten 


_ GENERAL SIR BINDON BLOOD’S) REMINISCENCES 
“Mines vivid tales of the Zulus with breath-taking accounts of tiger-shooting — 


EV ENING STANDARD. 
DISPATCH. 


God’s Angry Man 
LEONARD EHRLICH. 


‘A brilliant first novel based on the’ life of John 
Brown the anti-slavery hero. ‘A very fine 
novel.” R. ELLIS ROBERTS (News Chronicle). 
“No more magnificent theme can be imagined.’ 
SPHERE. ~7 [6 net 


The Universe of Light 


SIR WILLIAM BRAGG 
O.M., KBE. F.RS. 


An entrancing introduction to one of the most 
superb subjects in science. The popular science 
book of the year. .‘ He has again laid under 
obligation the great lay public.’. times. 22d 
Impression. Beautifully illustrated. 12/6 net 


Science and God 
BERNHARD BAVINK 


A deep and original thinker, with a wide know- 
ledge of the science of theology and philosophy, 
‘has written just such a book on the new relations 


of relgyen and science as.was so widely needed. 


5 net 
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and graphic stories of the North- West Frontier in a racy but intimate style.’ 
“A book to read, and keep, and re-read.’ 


Fust out. Illustrated. 


The Journey of 
‘The Flame’ 
A. DE FIERRO BLANCO 


“SUNDAY * 
16/- net 
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‘A volume as. <> 
Upvorm with those famous 


} 


A glittering and exciting story of a perilous 


journey in Mexico a hundred years ago. © 


“Gloriously thrilling and Bite: DAILY — 
HERALD. be net 


Chess for the Fun of It 
BRIAN HARLEY 


The gift book for-the beginner in chess. A are 
first-rate introduction to the game by the Chess 


Editor of the “ Observer.” _ Nov. 30. 4 /6 net 


“ = Z i al af ; = els 
Elizabethan Tragedy _ 
Six representative plays (unexpurgated), chosen 
_and with an Introduction and a note to each play 
by GEORGE RYLANDS. ‘The authors in- . 


clude Marlowe, Ford, ee ‘Tourneur, .— 
Chapman and Heywood. Delightfully pro- _ 


duced. ' 642 i 
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_ heights of personal life are only sca 


MBER 1933 


Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


_ ‘THAT THE CONCLUSIONS of a materialistic philosophy take some 
_ time to percolate through the strata of the common mind, 
‘and are to be found there long after their sources in original 
_ speculative thought have dried up, is of course common 
ledge. The cruder kind of denial of the bare possibility of 


know- 


eternal life is usually to be found only in the pathetic anachron- 


‘isms of the Hyde Park orator. But this mood of downright 


materialistic unbelief has been very largely replaced, so far.as 
more educated sections of the community are concerned, not 


by clearer thinking, nor by a more living faith, but by what 
"might be called a ‘scepticism for all practical purposes’, a kind 
of resignation to the belief that the question of life after death 
-is one upon which no reliable evidence is forthcoming’ either 


way, and which must therefore be left in abeyance; a con- 
clusion which matters less, since the question appears to have 
little bearing upon the concerns of daily life, even where these 


-aré regarded with real moral seriousness. 
'. Such a state of things is unsatisfactory and unhealthy. It is 


perfectly true that a concern about the future life can be exploited 
for base ends. The Master of the Temple, for instance, em+ 


_ phasises the unhappy consequences of an almost morbid interest 


in the fate of the departed, which did so much to discredit 


‘medieval Catholicism. And the immorality of some presenta- 
‘tions alike of Hell and Heaven is too well recognised to need 


any further illustration. But most of the writers in these two 


‘volumes, even though, like Mr. Huxley, they might personally 


feel that, on the available evidence, the only verdict possible is 


one of ‘not-proven’, would, I imagine, agree that the apathetic 


shelving of an issue which has been so central in the whole 
history of religious development, must be regarded as a sign 
‘of Spiritual inertia, of a reluctance to face a difficult issue, and 


‘to push thought at least as far as it will go towards a conclusion. 


~~ Collections of essays by various authors are notoriously diffi- 
cult to review. But from the diversity, and even contradiction, of 
‘the points of view expressed, it is possible to select certain main 
issues which have to be taken into account in any attempt to 
detérmine a personal conviction. 

’ There is the familiar argument of the impressiveness of the 
consensus gentium. Even if, as Mr. Huxley would argue, that 
consensus should be regarded as one of desire rather than of 
belief, that does not, as he seems to imply, rule it out as ‘not 
evidence’. That some of the forms in which this desire has 
expressed itself are crude and fantastic, that some’ of them 
contradict each other, we should of course agree. But it is only 
that naive literalism which seems to haunt the rationalist mind, 
which imagines that the real object of the desire, what eternal 
life really means, can be discovered or disproved by an exact 
examination of the phraseology of Christian or any other 
eschatology. The existence of this widespread sense of the 
incompleteness of human life, of the conviction that it is capable 
of being raised to a level at which it shares in the eternal, is a 
fact which cannot be so lightly dismissed as a childish survival. 

* The belief in eternal life cannot stand alone. It depends, 
‘as Professor Kemp Smith insists, upon a prior belief in the 
reality of God, in the divine setting and ordering of human life. 
And it can never be too strongly emphasised that the quality of 
eternal life expected and hoped for will depend upon the quality 
of the God believed in, if one may so put it. It is here that 
Miss Royden’s continuous insistence upon the necessity of in- 
terpreting the nature of God in terms of love, is valuable. But 
she herself would be the first to point out the vital necessity 
of distinguishing between love and benevolence. It is not senti- 


- mentalism, but a refiner’s fire, that we are faced with in the 


love of God. 

_ The true Christian belief is a belief, not in ‘immortality’ or 
‘survival’, but in ‘resurrection’. And if it be asked what exactly 
that means, the answer cannot be better given than in some 
words of Canon Quick’s (Christian Sacraments, p. 97): 


-Tflam required to believe that some portion of my present being 


will a existing and preserve its consciousness after my body 
has” , then my imagination is distressed and my mind recoils. 
But if I am led to consider how — and again it is true that the 

ed through humiliation, the best 
only realised through the defeat or exhaustion or surrender of the 
good, and if I am asked what I should infer from this as to the effect 
and meaning of the law which decrees the giving up of life itself— 


Oley I think I see a glimmer of light upon the path ahead. 


it if all the goodness of this world of our experience, a goodness 


__ achieved with such infinite labour, and still so inexplicably mingled 
ape by God for sacrifice, so that 
e recovered pure and glorified and whole? 


lerable wrong and bitter Roe torte oi were a treasure 
ugh the sacrifice it should 


F. A. CockIn — 
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SUPPLEMENT Vii 


Criticism and Controversy 


The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism 


By T.S. Eliot. Faber: 7s. 6d.‘ 


IN THIS BOOK Mr. Eliot deals for the first time with a large body 


of material already familiar to the average student of English 


literature. A study of the succession of our poet-critics— 


Sidney, Campion, Daniel, Dryden, Addison, Johnson, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Arnold—is almost a standard 
curriculum for those who pursue an organised education in 
English literature beyond the slender rudiments acquired at 


‘school. There is already a certain amount of criticism on this 


material, and Mr. Eliot’s handling of it invites immediate 
comparison with other work, as little of his previous criticism 
has done. Personally, I find that such comparison is too odious 
to be conducted in public, and is in any case interesting enough 
to be left unprejudiced to private enterprise. I can only recom- 
mend those who feel doubtful about Mr. Eliot’s place as a 
critic, to compare this work with others already well known, 
from well-known hands, on roughly the same material. 


In general, his known critical virtues become even plainer 


against a background new to them, but familiar to us—his 


grasp of the periods of English literature as wholes, and as parts 
of a coherent development: his feeling for part of any man’s 
work in relation to his whole character and personality. His 
detailed comment never loses general significance, never 
becomes niggling, and he reduces the most troublesome stuff to 
order. For example, in the previous writings on the subject, 
the problem of the relation between Elizabethan critical and 


‘creative productions has been largely evaded—burked, almost. 


The notions which have been current concerning it have been 
rather shoddy makeshifts, pedagogic commonplaces. Mr. Eliot 


‘clears a way through this hedge, and at least demonstrates the 


possibility of a respectable approach to the matter. 


We have become accustomed to expect from him exactly 
this new means of approach, a certain thrill of novelty, a 
fresh aspect of his subject. In the past, the uncharitable 
might say, this has not been difficult, because he has often 
chosen subjects unduly neglected, about which almost <any 
statement would be novel and valuable. But even the un- 
charitable must admit that the same virtue is displayed in his 
handling of the present, by no means neglected, subject. A 
definite point is made about almost all the figures mentioned— 
Sidney, Dryden, Johnson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Arnold. ‘The 
essay on Wordsworth in particular is likely to be very helpful 
in the discussions which have gathered recently around him 
and his motives for writing poetry. It may be questioned 
whether the political interest, so much stressed by Mr. Eliot, is 
the only point of view—but probably it is not intended to be 
that, and certainly the stress is fully justified in consideration 
of the comparative neglect of Wordsworth’s political feelings by 
serious students. And anyone who has read the notes written in 
1835. on the new Poor Laws will welcome Mr. Eliot’s defence . 
of the poet against the too easily repeated charge of apostasy 
which has clung to him since the rumour got about that he was 
‘The Lost Leader’, . 

For myself, the most disappointing part of the book is that 
which deals with Coleridge. I still prefer to believe that some- 
thing can be made of those philosophical interests. Even if 
Coleridge understood wrongly the part which they played in his 
analysis of the poetic processes—of his own processes and 
Wordsworth’s—still they did play some part. ‘Hartley’; for 
example, is a technical term in his vocabulary, to be understood 
as such, as a symbol related to some extent with the objective 
Hartley and his theories. 

In style and manner of exposition, these essays differ from 
most of Mr. Eliot’s early critical work as one expects a book 
written to be delivered as lectures to differ from one written for 
simple publication. They are more discursive, and somewhat 
less remote than his previous criticism. The first and the last 
two chapters reveal a great deal more about his personal tastes, 
his lesser likes and dislikes, than has been vouchsafed before. 
Above all, he enters freely into controversies with other critics, 
and displays the gifts, of which we have 1.0t so far seen much 
from him, of a controversialist at once serious and witty. The 
examination of Dr. Richards’ ‘theological ideas’ is both excellent 


fun, ahd pointed criticism. 
‘ HucH Sykes DAVIES 


The Peaciine of Agriculture. By Viscount Astor and 
Keith A. H. Murray. Oxford. 6s. ig pa 


THIS SECOND JOINT PUBLICATION on agricultural pace by — 


Viscount Astor and Dr. Keith Murray (with a foreword by Sir 


Arthur Salter) is, both in the outward form given to it by the 


Oxford University Press and in the greater depth of penetration 
by the authors, vastly superior to its predecessor. The Planning 
of Agriculture ought to appeal to the interest and intelligence of 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists alike It does not, except in 


a few unguarded places, put agriculture on a sentimental plane. , 


It does not put agriculture in a water-tight compartment, with 
no responsibility in relation to the rest of economic life. It does 
not have written large all over it that absurd attitude “Agricul- 
ture, unlike all other industries’. It does show that agriculture 
is a part of the economic system: is governed ultimately by the 
same economic considerations: is inextricably linked with other 
industries, other countries, and with the remaining 94 per cent. 


_of Britain’s population which is not engaged in agriculture. 


The emphasis of the book is on price control and on market- 
ing. The main argument is developed chapter by chapter and 
summarised in the concluding chapter. ‘The immediate cause of 
insistence on reorganisation is found in the acute fall in prices. 
But it is the job of prices in the present competitive system to 
equate production and consumption. In this, prices appear to 
have failed. Changes in the value of money have been held 
largely responsible for this failure. There are two possible solu- 
tions of the difficulty: either to make the price system work again 
by removing the obstacles to its successful operation and allowing 
price to regain its old position as adjustor of supply and demand; 
or to devise some other means of control of production to super- 
sede price. It is the latter policy of control and planning which 
characterises the present reorganisation schemes. The book then 
traces the implications in agriculture of the attempts to super- 
sede control by price by control of price through planning. The 
next step in the argument is to examine how far a farmers’ mar- 
keting monopoly really can control prices, and the conclusion is 
reached, and emphasised by-a diagram, that of the total factors 
causing price fluctuations only a small proportion are within the 
control of farmers by marketing organisation alone, evenin- 
cluding regulation of imports. Control of production, therefore, 
would be a necessary corollary of effective price control. The 
possibilities and dangers of this step are sifted, but ‘enlarged 
control of agricultural production is hardly practicable or 
economic’. Then comes the main summing up. ‘If the producer 
is unwilling to submit to control of production, or if it is not 
feasible in farming, the only solution is to return to the guidance 
of production by price—not indeed to the old system, but to a 
price system from which the most serious defects, such as 
violent changes in the value of money, have been eliminated, 


_ and which has the assistance of more market intelligence and 


outlook information’. 

The remainder of the book deals admirably with state policy 
in the light of the foregoing analysis: the necessity and the form 
of any attempts to help farmers over the present crisis; the case 
for some form of permanent subsidy or protection for agricul- 
ture in this industrialised country; and the possibilities of re- 
organisation of agriculture on sound economic lines. This last, 
on reorganisation, is certainly the least satisfactory chapter. 
After the careful analysis of the earlier chapters, the authors here 
cease to dissect and appear merely to throw together a series of 


unconnected suggestions; an inadequate treatment of the land~ 


problem; a still less adequate treatment of the problem of 

capital and credit; a plea for research and education; and a 

final emphasis on the need for a stabilising monetary policy. 
Readers who approach the book expecting to be given a nice 


_cut-and-dried policy for agriculture will probably feel cheated. 


Although in summary the authors appear to reach definite con- 
clusions, the general impression is that they are groping their 
way. through the situation created by the present trend of goy- 
ernment policy, the professed denial of the old order. They 
plainly cannot quite make up their minds. They see where the 
present policy leads. They perform a service in pointing out to 
others where it leads. But they are not sure that they wish to 
follow. They would prefer to believe that the old system is better 
and that with a few modifications it can be made to work suc- 
cessfully again. But they are not very sure of that either. Many 
readers, however, especially those who are not agriculturists, will 
find-that this groping and hesitancy (not, let it-be said, in ex- 
pression) adds considerably to the value of the analysis. 

_ The title is misleading. It ought, one feels, to have a mark of 
interrogation after it. The whole tenor of the book is to question 
the basis of the modern conception of Mannine. The same, how- 
ever, might be said of the Government’s po. 
authors point out, has not begun to plan agriculture. It has 
merely provided agriculture with great bargaining strength. and 
< adopted a pares of unplanned restriction of imports. 

eget P. MAXTON 


- Planned Agriculture? owe 


The AaasSiain ea aS bye pe E. D. Simon sare 


cy which, as the _ 


yes 


Longmans. 2s. 6d. x a 


"Heinemann. 3s. 6d. ye be ¢ 3. ae 


WE ARE AT THE MOMENT in a great movement to clear av 
the slums of Britain when, having generated a deep and wi 
spread emotion demanding action, we are called upon to harnes 
the force which this emotion represents, to the machinery of 
an actively constructive policy. It is a critical moment, that 
finds us in a state of suspense; baffled by the immensity of the 
problem so long concealed, and by the diversity of the means es 
of dealing with it; fearful perhaps of the consequences that 
might follow the brave attempt to eradicate evil; but still further “ 
fearful of the final nemesis of a counter policy of laissez-faire. 
It is at this moment that there appear these two books by 
men deeply experienced in the terms of. the problem. aie ‘ 
Howard Marshall is a clear-thinking humanist, who went 
straight to the slums to collect first-hand information, and — 
emerged to shock the national conscience anew through the 4 
medium of the B.B.C.; he now brings his matured considera- 
tion, in collaboration with Avice Trevelyan, in a book com- © > 
pounded of strong emotion and constructive suggestion. Sir E.D. 
Simon, with knowledge | no less profound, and experienced 
with years of active work in city and national politics, presents 
a case for action based upon a detailed analysis of the history) _ 
of housing and slum clearance since the War. You must © of 
read these books first for their statement of the facts of over- “- 


4 ie 
Ate ale ai nd intact 


Sy 
rss aoe ‘ 


and how the slums represent the biggest problem facing ae 32 
and the next generation, not to be solved by a five- nor yet py ae: 
a ten-year plan. i oe 

Both men agree as to the facts. Their reapeceine esitinatee of 
housing deficiency are each over the million figure, and both 
stress the absolute necessity that these dwellings, houses or 
flats, in whatever proportion, must be within the means of their 
tenants, if they are to be of any use to the poor we have left 
crowded into the rotten and hopeless slums of our worn-out . 
cities. We have built over two million houses since the War. __ 
We have spent millions of public money, and yet the cities _ 
crowd and overcrowd with the helpless poor. Our problem lies 
now with the cities. This is the opinion of both authors, even 
though Sir Ernest Simon, thinking in terms of an immovable ~ 
Manchester and a slow-moving Whitehall, insists that we may — 
not pull down a slum dwelling before we have made up the — 
deficiency of higher-grade and more easily built houses on the ~ 
outskirts. His figures I find too inflexible, and to follow his plan — 
peu be to defer once more the problem shirked for so” 

ong 

But nearly as dangerous, in my Opinion, is the Government’s - a . 
wild rush, banners flying, into a slum clearance crusade. To — 
spend a hundred million pounds with no plan; to rebuild large = 
sections of cities with no plan; to generate a fine enthusiasm 
without diréction—will this clear the slums? Is it a crusade 
or only politics? Slum clearance, to serve any lasting purpose, 
must bring about the rebuilding of the un-planned urbanism _ 
of the nineteenth century. This is no job for politicians, 
national or local. It must be a long-term programme, employ-_ 
ing, first, the best that economists, town-planners, architects _ 
and engineers can produce under a centrally-directed 
organisation that is not, like Whitehall, telling other people 
to get on with the job, but is the job itself; directing the 
layout, the detailing, the building, the buying of materials, 
the organisation of labour, the entire direction of the greatest 
work of constructive town-planning since the. Regency. The 
Ministry of Health cannot do this work, and as Mr. Marshall — 
says, ‘progress is hindered at every turn because there is no 
concentrated drive from the centre’. Nor, taking into account 
the mixed record of local authority housing, can we hope for a Ge 
national plan out of a number of varied local ones. The answer +) 
that comes directly from Mr. Marshall, and indirectly from _ 
Sir Ernest Simon, lies in the formation.of a National Housing F 
Board or Corporation to carry out this work under a control _ 
that leaves this body free to plan long enough ahead to safeguard 
labour, flatten out boom. prices, and make every act of re-- 
housing an essential part of the regeneration of our wasted and 
wasteful cities, instead of the present senseless rebuilding in ay 
midst of stagnation. It is essential that we pause at this 1 rape 
when so many scattered forces gradually draw together, ei 
to be welded into a planned reconstruction, or to diesipate. 
themselves in muddle. 

These two books cost six shillings in all. They give a 
and clear statement of the facts, and they propound a solution 
which is being worked out in other quarters in sufficient detail 
to be presented as a workable plan of action. 
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GREEK SEAS 


x Ss. By ERIC MUSPRATT 
Author of Wild Oats, My South Sea Island, etc. 
7/6 net 


“Enchanting pen-pictures of sailormen and peasants 
working and enjoying themselves in’ ways scarcely 


changed since St. Paul’s time, and with the tang of the — 


author’s own amazing zest for a ‘spree’ in whatever 
company may offer itself.”—Birmingham Gazette. 
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By EDITH SITWELL 
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A new long elegy called .Romance together with ah 
_ new Songs, their BResiepessore Metamorphosis and Elegy 
on. Dead “Fashion. 
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f By J. C. FLUGEL 


~ Assistant Professor of Psychology, University - 


College, London - 
15/- net 


fs “He writes learnedly, persuasively, and often humor- - 


; _ ously.”"—Week-end Review. 
be § “This is an invaluable book for students oe psychology.” 
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: _ Emeritus Professor of Ar cheology in the 
“se University of London ry 


ee ie Illustrated. 5 /= net. 


bs It discusses the ‘conditions of literary | and artistic 
representations of Greek myths, and the relations between 
the two in various periods. About fifty illustrations give 
a ' examples of the composition and design of Greek vase-_ 
: painting. 
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7/6.net 


I laughed a lot over this. 
book and envied Mr, Powell’s mischievous facility.” J 
—Francis Ites in Time and Tide. 
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7/6 net 
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that has been published on the history of the women’s _ ; ; 
movement,’ “—Manchester Guardian. oe 
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Time Remembered. By Frances Horner 
Heinemann. 15s. 


A Great Lady’s Friendship : Letters to Mary, Lady 
Salisbury. By Lady Burghclere. Macmillan. 21s. 


‘THESE TWO BOOKS PRESENT A VIVID CONTRAST, and yet they deal 
in some measure with a similar period, though Lady Horner 
was still a young child while Lady Salisbury was a married 


woman. And the first of the volumes is a charming pot-pourri 


of remembrances put together lightly and without system, while 
the latter is a documented piece of political history with intro- 
ductions written by one who was first and foremost a student. 


The tragedy is that she died before the book was published. 


Both, however, are stamped with the Victorian tradition. In 


‘ the first we shall find an account of the home life of a happy 


English family, apparently free from the troubles that beset a 


somewhat later age, until the War made a sad break on a calm, 
if far from uneventful, life. Lady Horner descended from a 
_ family made wealthy through the rise of commerce and industry 


' for Frances Graham. Sh 


during last century, which inherited not only money but, in the 
case of her father, an unexpectedly artistic temperament, com- 
bined with deep religious convictions. Certain of the large family 
of clever girls adheréd to these convictions, and others broke off 
into new lines suggested by the esthetic friendships of their 
parents. The father indeed was placed in a difficult position, 
and had hard work to combine two seemingly, if not really, 
inconsistent lines of thought; and when the worst came to the 
worst he arranged to have a towel draped over the nude figures 
he so admired in order to propitiate his evangelical friends! 
But his beautiful daughter Frances loved the company of the 
distinguished artists, and her records of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’ conversations made her think of writing this book. Her 
portrait by Rossetti adorns it, and her friendship with Burne- 
Jones, to whom she often sat, evidently coloured her life 
artistically. é 

A different life from the purely artistic was, however, in store 
e became the wife of a Somersetshire 
squire John Horner, who afterwards became Sir John. She 
descended on a lovely village where feudalism reigned supreme 
and safely established with her attractive squire, ‘the greatest 
gentleman that ever stepped’, she felt that a haven of rest had 
been found. But the young wife was far from static: she had 


* mew ideas and how her ideas transformed themselves into 


modern deeds is entertainingly described. Her friends gathered 
round her; not merely county neighbours, but the best that the 
political and social world could provide. Four beautiful child- 
ren were born and their lives and loves are described. One of 
the two sons died; and the elder—as also a son-in-law, Raymond 


~ Asquith—was killed in the War. The book is not, however, sad, 


for it is full of amusing tales and accounts of the doings of 
a galaxy of brilliant friends. ; 

In the other book that we are considering, the friendship of 
a woman of evident charm with men of political distinction is 


also the theme. The book is annotated with great skill and 


knowledge, and the letters are carefully arranged; but we long 
for the other side of the tale, for the attractive Lady Salisbury, 


~ afterwards Lady Derby, evidently stood for much to a number 


of ee men. Perhaps to us the most interesting letters are those 
of Robert Lowe, the ‘Bob Lowe’ who so often required comfort 
and cheer. His was a difficult character; even to his beloved corre- 


b > renaeae (of whom ‘he says that the worst of seeing her is that 


she produces so earnest a desire to see her again), he sometimes 
complains that ‘she is glad to see him only when he has secrets 
to disclose’. ‘Much of Lowe’s cynicism’, Lady Burghclere says, 
‘was a mask to cloak a sensitive spirit’, and evidently Lady 


_ Salisbury was ready to give him the support he so badly needed. 


The wise and kind friend had the confidence of many besides 
Lowe, such as Lord Cowley, the Ambassador at Paris, and 


' Henry Bulwer. Few statesmen are able to carry on the multi- 


farious and worrying work of their offices without some such 
safety-valve, and, in Victorian days at any rate, that safety- 


_. yalye was usually found in beautiful surroundings, and whether 


at Hatfield or Knowsley or in manor-houses, just the right 


_ milieu was present. We ask ourselves whether these things must 


end, but after all the same question has been asked since the 


; _ days when Lowe demurred to the Income Tax being raised to 


> 


! But we cannot see in these later days the same type 
of statesmen, Asquith, Haldane and Morley, the friends and 


_ guests of Lady Horner, declaring like Lowe that the ‘middle 
# order has neither the energy nor the elevation to carry on a 


+ and now the proletariat is clamouring 


ror ee 


Government’ or that Bright is ‘not quite a gentleman’. The days 
of the middle-classes had come before the century had ended 
at the door. 


_ ELIZABETH ~ HALDANE 
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SUPPLEMENT Xi 


_ Sun, cAir and Water 


The Drama of Weather.. By Sir, Napier Shaw 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


“THE REAL HISTORY OF PROGRESS in physics, philosophy and 
religion . . . is the history of incomprehensible cessations, of 
conceptions that were unat‘ainable by a given epoch, in spite 
of all that happened to lead it up to them—of the thoughts it 
did not think, not because it could not, but because there was 
some mysterious command upon it not to’. So runs a striking 
passage in Schweitzer’s 7. S. Bach, as translated by Ernest 
Newman. The dictum has a direct application to the state of 
meteorology at the present day. Our attack on the problems of 
this science has of late been held back by some such mysterious 
veto as Schweitzer describes. Not only can the bulk of our 
recent progress be likened to the dotting of i’s and crossing 
of t’s, but several modern discoveries in the realm of atmospheric 
physics have seemingly tended to cloud the issue rather than to 
clear it. This apparent zmpasse has engendered a spirit of pessi- 
mism among leading exponents of meteorology, some of whom 
are by now almost persuaded that the weather is subject to the 
“principle of indeterminacy’, and that the development of 
cyclones and anticyclones is no less haphazard than the forma- 
tion of eddies where streams-of water meet. But such phases 
are common to all sciences, and, as Schweitzer indicates, they 
do not last. Sir Napier Shaw, realising this, will have none of 
the prevalent déspondency. “The’ veto is there’, he says in 
effect; ‘some day: it will be removed.. Meanwhile, let us take 
stock of our position, and see how far we have got’. This he 
proceeds to do, in a manner as stimulating as it is original. 
The Drama of Weather follows close on the heels of the great . 
four-volume Manual of Meteorology, to which Sir Napier’s 
time and energies have been largely devoted since his retirement 
from the directorship of the Meteorological Office. Much of 
the Manual is stiff reading for the laity, and the same adjective 
may be applied to its price; so, with the-object.of making his 
knowledge and experience more widely available, the author 
has assembled and condensed in-the smaller work under review 
such portions of his magnum opus as may be readily understandéd 
of the people. After adding thereto a good deal of fresh material 
he has cast the whole into the form which struck him as being 
likely to have the most extensive appeal. 

Both the scheme and its accomplishment are entirely success- 
ful, and equally so is the ‘production of the Drama’, by the 
Cambridge University Press. The book is one that no lover of 
‘the pure air and the bright heaven’ should miss. We gather 
from the preface, and from a prologue illustrated by a wonderful 
array of cloud photographs, that the notion of giving his story 
its histrionic setting was suggested to Sir Napier partly. by-his 
feeling that the weather may be regarded as the work of a skilled 
dramatic artist, and partly by the moving pageantry of the sky 
as seen on the miniature stage of his study window. Starting 
with him there, we are led, in the course of some 260 pages, 
from a consideration of meteorology in its historical aspect 
along a picturesque route which runs, now high now low, 
sometimes behind the scenes, sometimes in front of them, to 
the rise of the curtain on the play itself, represented by that 
never-ending trilogy of sun, air and water for which ‘all the 
world’s a stage’. Finally we arrive at what is commonly but 
wrongly believed to be the raison d’étre of the whole science— 
weather forecasting. As former chief of the experts whose daily 
taskis to prophesy unto us, the author knows well the triumphs 
and tribulations attendant upon this difficult subject, and most 
adroitly does he deal with them. He recalls the misplaced 
optimism of half a century: ago, when it was thought that 
storms travelling eastward across the Atlantic might be an- 
nounced several days before they reached our shores; we are 
told how the New York Herald joined-with The Times in an 
endeavour to realise the project, and how the attempt was 
frustrated by the annoying proclivity of storm-centres to change 
their course without apparent rule or reason. In visualising the 
inevitable three-dimensional weather map of the future, and in 
noting the fact that the symbols of the Norwegian method of 
prediction by means of ‘frontal analysis’, or the study of atmo- 
spheric discontinuities, have been included in the published 
daily weather charts of our own Meteorological Office since 
last March, Sir Napier sets us wondering how long it will be 
before the jargon of this system finds it way into the ‘general 
statement’ broadcast along with the forecasts. If it were decided 
to put out from Daventry as comprehensive a weather bulletin 
as has for years been radiated from the Eiffel Tower about noon 
each day, the introduction of the new phraseology could now 
hardly be avoided. 


E. L. HAWKE 


SUPPLEMENT xii 


Lytton Strachey as Critic 


Characters and Commentaries. By Lyston Strachey 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 


Every critic has his natural -limitations—not only limitations 
of reading but limitations of taste and sympathy,. which those 
who admire him sooner or later must learn to recognise. Beyond 
a certain point, the keenest intelligence does not extend; we do 
not go to Sainte-Beuve for an authoritative interpretation of 
Baudelaire’s prose and poetry, since ‘l’oncle Beuve’, when con- 
fronted by the works of that charming, irreclaimable, perverse, 
unhappy young man, who had made his mother so wretched and. 
shockéd ‘officialdom by the production of Les Fleurs du Mal, 
became all at once exceedingly avuncular, in the most embarras- 
sing-and disconcerting sense of the term. We do not look to 
Matthew Arnold for--what we should nowadays consider a 
shrewd and unekxaggerated evaluation of Byron’s collected 
verse; nor from Lytton Strachey is it reasonable that we should 
expect the ‘last word’ on Matthew Arnold. Strachey, like every 
other critic, had limitations implicit in his virtues. Characters 
and°Commentaries, a book of articles and reviews, put together 
by his brother, Mr. James Strachey, which contains material 
dated as early as 1905 and as recent as 1931, shows. his method 
both-in-its strength and in its weakness and ‘cuts 4 fascinating 
cross-section through the critic’s mind. 


After all, it was the eighteenth century that Seited hit: best: 
He wrote capably, understandingly, sometimes brilliantly,- of 
the Elizabethan poets.and dramatists, but with less insight and 
intérpretative gusto than when he was writing of Voltaire, Pope, 
Lord: Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Madame du Deffand or 
Julie ‘de Lespinasse. Thus an essay on Matthew Arnold (dated 
I914)-is quite the most-unscholarly and unsatisfactory feature 
of the present book. Strachey makes very little: attempt to under- 
stand either Arnold himself or the intellectual.position he had 
adopted, and is at no pains to conceal the instinctive, almost 
personal, distaste with which the idea of a literary critic who 
earned his livelihood as a school-inspector would seem, rather 
capriciously, to have inspired him. Arnold’s own poems are left 
unmentioned; and, though one could not claim for him that he 
was.a poet of the first rank, the author of “The Scholar Gipsy’ 
and-‘Dover. Beach’ must not be waved away as a man who 
‘missed his vocation’. but might-perhaps “‘have-done some excel- 
lent-and lasting work’ in geology, botany or the lowér grades of 
the Indian Civil Service! 


From this item, which, I cannot help. thinking, the editor 
should have decided not to republish, one turns to a group of 
essays that show the critic in a much livelier and more judicious 
vein: The essay on Pope, delivered at Cambridge as the Leslie 
Stephen Lecture for 1925, is an admirable piece of sympathetic 
literary exposition, neither too solid nor too flimsy; it does not 
revolutionise our conception of Pope’s genius, but confirms us 
in our admiration of his verse and helps to send us back—one 
of the most important duties a critic can perform—to volumes 
often quoted from but seldom read. And then how vivid and 
entertaining is a thumb-nail portrait of the terrible and Grand 
Old-Man of Ferney, executed. in 1919! Voltaire possessed just 
that stimulating and provocative mixture of qualities required 
to put Strachey on his critical mettle. “Good sense’, he writes; 
‘was the basis of his being—that supreme good sense which 
shows itself not only in taste and judgment, but in every field of 
activity . . . and Voltaire would probably have become a great 
lawyer, or possibly a great statesman, had not this fundamental 
characteristic of his been shot through and through by a vehe- 
ment sensitiveness . . . which impregnated his solidity with a 
fierce electric fluid, and made him an artist, an egotist, a de- 
lirious enthusiast, dancing, screaming and gesticulating to the 
last moment of an extreme old age’. How acute—and, compared 
with his cavalier treatment of poor out-moded Matthew Arnold, 
how affectionate—are the sentences in which Strachey bids the 
ald monster good-bye: 


. He was as mischievous as a monkey and as cruel as a cat. At 
times:one fancies him as a puppet on wires, a creature raving in a 
mechanical frenzy—and then one remembers that lucid, piercing 
intellect, that overwhelming passion for reason and liberty. The con- 
tradiction is strange; but the world is full of'strange contradictions; 
and, on the whole, it is more interesting, and also wiser, to face them 
than to hush them up. 


Perhaps it was because the eighteenth century, more than.all 
others, was the century of contradictions that it had originally 
attracted Lytton Strachey and continued to attract him till the 
end of his life. No less than three essays are devoted to Horace 
Walpole. And what could be odder and more arresting than the 
contrast between the brilliance of Walpole’s own prose and the 
stupidity of many of his literary judgments? Where else can 
we read of a successful and unscrupulous militarist whose great 
ambition was to write a tolerable alexandrine—an ae pi 
the way, which, though he founded modern Prussia, w: 


to -be réedliséd.on this earth? Not-a few of Strachey’s ice 
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essays, particularly the series of 2 slish Letter Writers’; om= 
posed at the age of sore to'a vere when his sty 

had not yet taken on the peculiar ease and smoothness of 
later work. ‘A Sidelight on Frederick the Great’, SEWCe fores 
shadows the historian at his most accomplished:. . 


When he is cheerful [Strachey observes“ of Frederick], ie quotes. 
Chaulieu; when he is satirical, he misquotes ‘Athalie’; when. he : 

feated in battle and within an ace of utter destruction, he greets his — 
astonished Reader with a long tirade from “Mithridate:. After Freder- 
ick himself, Racine is the real hero of these-Memoirs . . . It is a — 
strange triumph for that most refined’ of poets: :the sobs of Burrhus 
are heard in the ruined hamlets of Saxony and the agonies of Zorn= ~ 

dorf mingle with those of Phédre. may 


Here,-with its ironic easy charm, its ingenious antitheses, its’ 
wry wit and its penetration, is the prose style that afterwards. 4 
crystallised in Queen Victoria. 1s 

PETER. QUENNELL - , 


Women and Music 


Female Pipings in Eden. By Ethel Smyth 
Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 


‘As THINGS ARE TODAY, it is absolutely impossible in this country 

fora woman composer to get and to keep her head above water’ 
Such is the main thesis which Dame Ethel Smyth has always 
upheld and to which she reverts, with zeal unabated, in the first : 
section of this lively and motley book. In the past, she continues; 
now and again a situation could be rushed by unskilled indi-. 
viduals of genius, but not nowadays. It is impossible to put this . 
assertion to the test with regard to music. The truth probably is’ ¢ 
that nowadays, means of professional education are so generally 
available to both men-and women that we can hardly imagine, 

for instance, a new Glinka arising and finding it impossible to 
obtain all the needful training. Dame Ethel, it is true, contends 

that women are obstructed if not positively shut out. Is this 
accurate? Granting, for the sake of argument, that ‘there is not 

at the present moment one single middle-aged woman alive who 

has had the musical education that has fallen to men as a matter 

of course’, is it true of the younger generations in either England - 

or France—the only two countries, it would seem, in which = 
problem of women composers has arisen? 


One of the obstacles in their way, she tells us, is that they are. 
given few opportunities to play in first-class orchestras, ‘which’ 
is the finest training and stimulus a young. composer could 
desire’. Leaving aside the economic question (a Serious one for 
musicians of both sexes) and also that of the value of the ex- 
periences, general or special, which fall to the orchestral player’s 
lot (on this, opinions may differ), we may ask how many of the 
best-known male composers of today or’yesterday have played, 
or sought to play, in orchestras? The proportion must be very 
small. Debussy, Ravel, Bartok, Stravinsky did not; nor (at least, 
so far as I know) Sibelius, Delius, Bax, Bliss or Walton. 


Music by women composers, she continues, is never given a 
fair chance. All will agree with her that distributors of music— 
publishers, concert associations, conductors; and performers— 
should not be too readily influenced by their own prejudices or 
even considered judgments, especially when these are un-~ 
favourable. No judgment passed by an individual or a small body. 
of people is sure to be valid. But, while agreeing that ‘every 
facility should be given for the obscure to have a hearing, a REAL 
hearing’, we_all know that in practice a line must be drawn 
somewhere. To be obscure is not a sufficient title. All that we 
may hope for is that the line-should be drawn as fairly as 
possible, and with an extra shade or two of liberality. 


One cannot discuss what constitutes a fair chance without. 
treading on delicate ground. When a work, after having been pert! 
formed once or twice, and having won applause from the audience ces | : 
and praise from critics (praise which, apparently, is to be con= Me 
sidered more trustworthy than the ‘summary condemnation of 
new music’ which, Dame Ethel tells us, is part of the critics’ _ 
job), is left aside, the composer, not unnaturally, will incline to ’ 
believe that the work has not béen given’a fair chance; or if the 
audiences applauded but the notices proved unfavourable, that 
the critics were blinded by prejudice. Many a male composer eee 
has had reasons enough to feel thus. omy = 

All things considered, readers will t that Dame Ethel F 
remains the ‘ardent yet good-natured fighter’ she always was: a 
The further contents of the book include a warm tribute to Miss _ Tes, 
Lilian Baylis and her splendid work at the Vic-Wells; an 
to Henry Brewster; recollections of Brahms, in which I Dam: 
Ethel describes his piano playing as the most wonderful she ha: 
ever heard, but confesses that she is Preiss mystified by the 
legend of his intellectual superiority’; ew miscellaneo 
essays; a letter from her brother dendsititnk the battle te Or 
durman; and a memoir, in six ela oF ee Cals -s 
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ee he. "Ait Rackham 
5 _ Fairy” Book > 


‘With g ata and many Line 
Drawings by Arthur Rackham. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘Mr, Rackham has selected the 22 stories — 


himself from the most popular tales. 


- The illustrations are all entirely new © 


-and-have not been published before. 


Arthur Rackham has also illustrated 
Soe / Gosiin MarKET, the poem by Christina 
; ~ Rossetti. 5s. net. as 


For Young and Old 
All about Fish 


by W. S. Berrcr, F.Z.S. Ilus- 


: ‘trated. 7S. Ode Nelae Ths: \ 
‘With ‘magnificent ‘photographs this 


: book describes every kind of denizen of — 
‘sea and river, providing also fe chapter — 


Sogwte 


on the London Zoo’s Aquarium. 


ex * Entertaining and instructive.’”—E.G. _ 


5 a eOOLANSEE (Obser ver). 


“¥ The Book of _ 
| Air & Water. Wonders 


; > By. ELLISON Hawks, Editor of “ The 


__ Meccano Magazine. ”? Illus. 7s, 6d. net. 
a oy companion. book to last year’s The 


Book of Natural Wonders. Tells of — 


1 sthe atmosphere, climate, winds, storms, 


art see rivers, waterfalls, lakes, ice- 


_bergs, glaciers, etc. 


“The Book of 
- Scientific Discovery . 


By Dr. D. M. Turner. Foreword by 
Prof. CHARLES SINGER. © Illustrated. 
Ss. 6d. net. — 


Rollo the development. of _ science has - 


aided human welfare is the main theme 

of this book, which deals’ with 
‘ anatomy, astronomy, medicine, chem- 
> istry, elgetricitys, etc 


The: Romance of 
» Motoring : 


By T. Cc. Brinces and H. H. Tr: TMAN. 
a) _ Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. ; 


: Tells of the motor pioneers and their 
_ successors, of racing, exploring by car, 


_ great car journeys, the romance of — 


> petrol, amazing accidents and escapes, 
the work of the A As Sten ga 


“The Book oF 2 - 
Chemical Discovery — 


eee ae thes Senicanents of * me D 


* eerste and describes recent advances’ 
made 


in the o Sersd and in industrial 


- 
WINSTON. CHURCHILL'S 
~ Marlborough — 


Vol. I. 258. net. 2nd Impression. 


i An outstanding book. It is provocative, impressive, 
inspiring. It has given Mr. Winston Churchill a new © 
and solid claim upon the gratitude not only of his 
fellow-countrymen, but of all educated Bos 
—CLENNELL WILKINSON (London Meat 


The Geographical « Best-seller” 4. 


HENDRIK VAN LOON’S 


The Home of Mankind 


With 172 drawings, maps,: etc., ‘by the author. The jacket opens ° 


out into a colour ed map of the world. csesh Large A awd z 
printing. "I2s. 6d. net. ; 


“A geography ‘of the world which i in its- text; pictures; or 
maps is like no other geography ever published. Aj joy 
from cover to cover. ”— Manchester Guardian, o 


Two Notable Travel Books, 
THOMAS BURKE’S 


"The Beauty of Erigfand 


Illustrated in Photogravure. 3rd Impr ession.. 
7s.6d. net. Also Leather, Ios. 6d. net. 


“ Infused throughout with wide culture, great ¢ common - 
sense and a most attractive personality. Semis: yeG. 
Squire (Sunday Times). 


Fee: BELL’S. 
Scotland’s Rainbow West 


Illustrated in Photogravure. sod Mel re, 
7s.6d. net. Also Leather, 10s..6d. net. 


re journal of wise travelling, so considerably afiicrent . 


from an ordinary guide-book that it can be enjoyed — 


even after one has seen the Highlands, as well as 
consulted before one goes. ”— Spectator. 


> sebhe Companion to 
‘The Boy through the Ages ”’ 


po ROTHY MARGARET STUART'S 


‘The Girl through the Ages 


Whastrated. 2nd Impression. 78. 6d. net. 


. “ Gives in fascinating detail the story of girl-life from 


Babylonian. and Egyptian days to Victorian times. 
The reproductions of contemporary pictures are quite 


- delightful. This book goes down on my ‘list of 
_ Christmas presents.” —E. M. DELAFIELD (Morning Post). 


First Over Everest 


THE HOUSTON - MOUNT ‘EVEREST 3 


EXPEDITION, 1933 


The official story of the flight over the 
world’s highest mountain. With 57 mag- . 


nificent photographs, maps, plans, and an 


anaglyph which can be viewed in 
stereoscopic relief. ‘12s. 6dr net 


Ready Dec. 5th 


Airman’s Escape 
By HERMANN KOHL 


The thrilling autobiography of a German 


airman. Wartime escapes and an account 
of his Atlantic flight. 


Tilustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Peter Arno’ S 


Circus 3 
A book of 60 drawings, with an Introduc- 
tion by J. B. PRIESTLEY. New draw- 


ings, which have never before been. 
published in England, by the greatest 


comic draughtsman of the day. © 
- 7s, 6d. net 


A Glastonbury 
Romance A Novel by. 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 


“One of the most remarkable novels. 


written in England, or in Europe, during 
our lifetime. It is a moving, breath-taking 
Joe "GEORGE SLOCOMBE 
(Evening Standard). 
ey 10s. 6d. net 


Mediterranean Blues 
A Novel by YYONNE CLOUD 


“ Miss Cloud is deliciously and almost con- 
sistently funny. I have laughed aloud, 
over and over again, while reading her 
pages.’—GERALD GOULD (Observer). 


“A very amusing example of the novel that - 


- sets out to amuse. It is written with wit 
-- and distinction.’—EDWIN MUIR 


(The Listener), 


Christmas List and Winter Number of “The Bodleian” available free on application 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. VIGO ST. LONDON W.1 


@ vr Head Chritnas Waele @ 


A varied Seon to suit all tastes 


-~Gourmet’s Book of | 


ve Selected and Edited by 
‘ERNEST THOMPSON. SETON | 


Ourselves—1900- 1930 
Py IRENE CLEPHANE 


-A record of thirty years of social chee 
with contemporary illustrations and lively 
text. A sequel to “Our Mothers.” 


With 200 illustrations. 8s, 6d. net 
ea 


Food and Drink ~ 


_With illustrations in .colour by HENDY 
(famous for Fortnum & Mason’s . cata- 
logues). Compiled from a gourmet’s 
notebook, this book is a rich mine of in- 
formation. on everything. pertaining to. 
eating and drinking. 7s. 6d. net | 


The Incredible Adventures 


of Professor Branestawm 

Stories by NORMAN HUNTER © - 
Illustrations by HEATH ROBINSON. 
‘These stories of the Professor, who is too 
busy knowing about extraordinary things 
to understand ordinary ones, have become 
-a popular feature of the B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour, A Junior Book Club recom- 
mendation. 6s. net 


Famous Animal Stories 


Stories by- Hans Andersen, Fsop, 
Chandler Harris, Perrault, Grimm, Jack 
London, Henry Williamson; Andrew Lang, 
Mayne Reid, etc. 


116 stories. 8s. 6d. net 


Ice 


A Novel re J. LENNOX KERR 


With Illustrations in black-and- white oy ay 
KERMODE. . 


“ Not merely a , magnificent story of Arctic 
navigation, but a morality. It is an epic” 
of man’s fight with remorseless conditions =~ 
and himself. A splendid, brave book.”— 
EDWARD CRICKMAY. ar 
“By the author of “ Glenshiels.” 


6s. net ie 


do entre-chats dix: he came down from a-jump slower than he 


__ ascended. There are probably others besides the present writer 


‘who, if they could choose to be present at any quarter of an 


hour in the past, would elect to see Nijinsky dancing ‘Spectre:- 


de la Rose’ with Karsavina. Nijinsky was not only a phenomenon 
‘but a genius. His technique was perfect; he was a master of 
make-up and of characterisation. As choreographist his contri- 
_ bution to the scope of ballet dancing was no less great than that 
of his predecessor in the Russian ballet, Fokine. Indeed, it is 


_ difficult to realise that the angularity and massive groups of 


“Sacre du Printemps’ or the chic qualities of ‘Jeux’ in which 
gestures were split up so that they would give the impression of 
“many small movements, each limb symbolising a different 
rhythm, date back to 1913. Then, again, Nijinsky projected a 
Bach ballet without story like Massine’s latest ballet “Chorear- 
tium’ to the music of Brahms. In spite of his unparalleled success 
as a ‘classical’ dancer, Nijinsky lived for the development of the 
‘dance; during the greater part of his career he belonged to the 
Russian ballet which Diaghilev, his master, had brought to 
- Europe. Diaghilev also was a superlative genius: he was a master 
such as appears but once in.two hundred years at most, Diag- 


- hilev made of ballet the only creative expression in our times 


that is equal in positive force and in ramification to the gigantic 
esthetic nuclei of the past. Diaghilev threw Nijinsky aside when 
the was at the height of his powers. It is the story of ‘Petrouchka’, 
the most poignant of the Russian ballets. Petrouchka is a part 
that Nijinsky created and loved: just as the puppet in the ballet, 
‘by turning to the woman, seeks to throw off the influence of the 
magician who has created him, so Nijinsky struggled to free 
himself from Diaghilev. At the end of the ballet, after the 
_ Magician has shown the crowd that his puppet, Petrouchka, is 

but sawdust, the ghost of Petrouchka appears on top of his 
_ booth and frightens the magician away. So Nijinsky’s wife in 
_ this book about her husband recalls his now ghostly feats (Ni- 

jinsky has been mad for fourteen years), and once more he fills 
» the stage. 

Not that this is in any sense a back-biting book. The thing is 

* too immense, too palpable a story of genius and of tragedy, of 
_ creativeness and a corresponding destructiveness. No doubt 
_ Madame Nijinsky has many axes to grind, very likely she is, in 
' places, unfair to Diaghilev, to her mother and to others. Still, 
- it would be most untrue to say that this book is meant as a vin- 
* dication, an apologia, a justification of this or that. It is, indeed, 
| a very rare and entrancing book. Here will be found the best 

account of Diaghilev’s genius as of Nijinsky’s, and the best 
- account of the ballets themselves: many convincing reflections 
' about the development of the dance are interspersed. So rich is 
- this book that one might review it from several angles. For in- 
’ stance, there are many exciting descriptions; particularly absor- 

bing are the accounts of the first nights of ‘Faune’ and of ‘Sacre 

du Printemps’. There is also the authoress’ almost incredible 
. romance with Nijinsky.-She is obviously a remarkable woman: 
- unlike the usual biography in which an authoress reveals her 
’ love affair with a famous man, Madame Nijinsky’s book keeps us 
_in the dark as to her character, as to her appearance even. She 
‘ does not figure in any of the twenty-four plates. 

ADRIAN STOKES 


Edouard VII 


King Edward and His Times 
By André Maurois. Cassell. 15s. 


Wow his 


f ‘THis ENGLISH TRANSLATION of M. Maurois’ Edouard VII et 


__son temps is an admirable example of the difference between the 
_ English and French fashions in book production. The English 
reader has to hold a book weighing nearly 2 Ibs. in weight, the 
’ Frenchman gets a volume weighing less than 10 oz; the English- 
_ man has to pay four or five times more than the Frenchman; the 
_ French edition will go into any shelf on any bookcase, the 
_-English edition will go into very few In this country we seem to 

ae books on the assumption that they should last for ever, 
~ but not be read; the Frenc 


read a book, but not leave it as an heirloom with the double-bed 


Se ao are remarkable. It 
iles’ exceptional powers as a 
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he has corrected M. Maurois’ rare’slips in English history, e.g: 

by altering in one place George III in the French edition B 

George I in the English. : 
As for the matter of the book, readable though it is, it cannot 


Tank with M. Maurois’ best work. He has very obviously fale 
d 


between two stools, upon one of which—but only one—he co 

have sat with great comfort both to himself and his reader. In his 
preface he tells us that his object is not to write a biography of 
King Edward, but to give a picture of the times and to describe 


the machinery which in the persons and passions of kings and 


statesmen produce war ‘or peace. The book itself, however, 


begins biographically, and the figure of Edward, under M. 


Maurois’ skilful treatment, begins to emerge. On this stool the 
author is eminently comfortable and the reader gets so much 
enjoyment and instruction that even if the book weighed another 
Ib. he would bear it -with equanimity. But as we read on, we find 
that the biographical theme gradually dwindles and dies out; 
Edward almost disappears in the history of ‘his times’. And it is 
not even a history of Edwardian times; it is a narrative of the 
diplomatic history which led up to the war. M. Maurois tells 
the lamentable tale well, but it has been told by many other 
writers during the last few years and some of them have been 
more successful than M. Maurois. Mr. Spender’s recent book, 
for instance, covers the same ground and, though it has its faults, 
is to be preferred as a study of the machinery of kings and 
statesmen which produced the war. M. Maurois has clearly 
made a careful study of the available documents, and his 
account of the stupidity and savagery (called euphemistically 
‘statesmanship’) during the decade r90r to rg1r is clear, 
accurate, and readable. But it throws no new light upon events 
and problems, and his gifts are not particularly suited to this 
kind of rather laborious and complicated exposition. Moreover, 
his book suffers from a fundamental defect both as a work of art 
and a work of history. If it was to be a study of the machinery 
which produced the war, it was fatal to make it a study of 
Edward VII and his times. When at the end of this volume the 
narrative suddenly breaks off with the-death of the king, we feel 
that the author has arbitrarily written finis. That is because the 
king’s death had no real significance in the sequence of events to 
which he has been directing our attention. Edward, as this book 
shows, was a very unimportant part of the machinery which pro- 
duced the war, and that is why M. Maurois for the greater part 
of his book has to forget about King Edward when he is dealing 
with the diplomatic history of his times. But to end the book 
with his death is historically absurd; it is like ending a history of 
the French Revolution with the death of Louis XVI. Artistically, 
too, it is a mistake. The effect is that of a tragedy in which the 
dramatist has unfortunately forgotten to write the last act or-a 
detective story from which by an oversight the last chapter has 
been omitted. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


Seven Tragedies 


Elizabethan Tragedy. Ed. by G. Rylands. Bell. 6s. 
Marlowe’s ‘Edward II’. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. RYLANDS’ SIX REPRESENTATIVES of non-Shakespearean Eliza- 
bethan tragedy are: the first part of Marlowe’s “Tamburlaine’, 
Heywood’s ‘Woman killed with Kindness’, Tourneur’s ‘Re- 
venger’s Tragedy’, Chapman’s ‘Bussy D’Ambois’, Webster’s 
‘White Devil’; Ford’s “Tis Pity She’s a Whore’: and he has 
chosen them as illustrating both the development of the drama 
and the various genres of Elizabethan tragedy—Heywood’s play 
as an example of domestic drama, Tourneur’s of the revenge 
theme, etc. But he has also chosen plays which each possess 
something, ‘a character, a situation, a stylistic effect, which can- 
not be paralleled in Shakespeare’. This, it seems to us, is the 
important point of his selection. The book is likely to be—it 
certainly deserves to be—widely used by English students both 
at Universities and in the senior forms of 'schools: in places, that 
is, where (largely because of examination requirements) the 
tendency in general is to put the emphasis on the historical 
rather than the literary side, with more talk of the origins of 
drama, the Elizabethan-stage, textual variants, etc., than of the 
structure of the blank verse, the characteristic use by each 
dramatist of imagery and language, the recurrence of the themes 
of fear, revenge and death—lines of approach suggested by 
Mr. Rylands. The outstanding merit of his introductions is 
that they always attract the attention inwards to the actual 
substance of the plays—language, character, imagery, poetry— 
and do not, like some handbooks on the subject, disperse 
attention outwards to comparatively irrelevant details. Mr. Ry- 
lands refers the reader to the best full edition of each author: the 
one recommended for Marlowe is that which Messrs. Methuen 
have just completed with the publication of ‘Edward II’, edited 
by ‘H. B. Charlton and R. D. Waller. One would like to think 
that all students who are able to cope with its very scholarly 
apparatus of textual and explanatory notes will be equally capable 


. of applying:.to. the play itself the sensibility to dramatic poetry 


that Mr. Rylands so effectively stimulates. 
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| Children’ s eGR 


E all say that comparisons are odious, and I won-. 
der whether any of us know why. In the abstract,. 
comparison is only a way of testing degrees and 
qualities, like the zoologist who thought it an exact 


and exhaustive description of a giraffe to say that ‘he is taller | 


than an elephant, but not so thick’. There is nothing in this to 


indicate any odium—to suggest that he was cruel to wild ele- 


phants or unduly spoiled and petted his giraffes. But when we 
pass from nature to human nature comparison does always sound. 
like a depreciation. I think the reason is this: that for some cause, 
possibly original sin, we have a very weak supply of words of 
praise as compared with our rich and varied output of terms of 
abuse. We can call the unpleasant scholar or intellectual a 
pedant or a prig, but we have no special word for the pleasant 
sort of scholar or intellectual: we can call. the wrong-sort of 


society person a snob, but we have no special name for the right . 


sort of society person. Thus we are driven to the ghastly: 
nesessity, for instance, of calling. all our friends. ‘nice’. Fancy. 


ing Dr. Johnson ‘nice’, and. Fox ‘nice’,-and Nelson ‘nice’. lt 


ace not present very vivid or varied portraits. 


“Now I have been reading, side by side, two books about men 
who were both ‘nice’, and whose books were ‘nice’. They were 
the two great nineteenth-century tellers of tales to children. 
They were also as flatly contrary to each other-at every point as 


_two:men could be, but if I go beyond calling them both ‘nice’ 


and.try to compare them or say what they were like, it will quite 
certainly sound as though I were praising one and blaming the 
other. This is simply because we cannot vary praisé as we vary. 
blame. One of these men was Charles Dodgson; commonly . 
known as Lewis Carroll, a don at Oxford and a very Victorian’ 
English clergyman; the other was Hans Christian Andersen, a 
queer, cranky and: visionary Danish péasant, an the author of 
immortal tales. 


~The first book is called A Selection from the Ones of Terk 
Carroll to his Child-Friends—a most informing and amusing 
book, and it exactly illustrates what I mean.-When I say that 
Lewis Carroll was very Victorian, that will sound like a re= 
proach, though it ought to be a compliment as well as a reproach 
—only it is so much more difficult to find words to fit what was 
good in Victorian England than what was bad in it. If I say that 
Dodgson the don was conventional or-comfortable or respect- 
able, compared with Andersen the peasant, those words will 
sound like unfriendly words, but only because there are no 
friendly words to express the really friendly se that often do 
go along with conventions and comforts. 5 


Now it is abominably stupid to call the Victorian age mesiy: 


conventional and comfortable, and to forget the fact that it pro- 
duced a new kind of poetry which was supremely wild and. 
supremely innocent. It was the poetry of pure nonsense, which 
has never been known in the world before and may never be 


known again, Lewis Carroll was not the only example: Edward - 
Lear, I think myself, was a better one, and I would putina word | 


for the ‘Katawampus’ and other stories of Judge Parry, that child- 
ren loved at least as much. Now these letters prove sufficiently that 
not only did Lewis Carroll love children, but that children loved. 
Lewis Carroll: nevertheless I believe his intellectual attacks were 


directed to adults, Everything in Lewis Carroll is part of what he 


called the Game of Logic; it is very Victorian, by the way, to 
think of logic as a game. The Victorians had to invent a sort of 
impossible paradise in which to indulge in good logic: for all 
serious things they preferred bad logic. This is not paradoxical, 


or at any rate, it was they who made the. paradox. Macaulay and . 


Bagehot and all their teachers taught them that the British Con- 
stitution ought to be illogical—they called it being practical. 
Read the great Reform Bill and then read Alice i; in Wonderland— 


you ‘will be. struck by the resemblance of Alice in Wonderland, 


Chey had to go to fairyland to be logical. Thus I suspect that the 
very best of Lewis Carroll was not written by a man for children, 


_ but by a don for dons. The most brilliant strokes are not only ~ 


mathematical, but mature. Ten lectures against the heresy of ” 
mere Relativity could be based on that one perfect sentence: ‘I 
have seen hills compared with which that would be a valley’. 


were tortured by relativist ore icism. And, in a way, this is part — 
of the glory of Lewis Carroll. He was not only teaching children 
to stand on their heads, but he was also teaching dons to stand 
on their heads. It is a good*test:of'a head*to stand ‘on‘it, When + 
the Victorians wanted a holiday they made one, a réal intellec- 


meee ee: Both Sides of the Looe Glass 


Selection from the Letters of Lewis Carroll to his Child: Friends. Ed. Evelyn M. Hatch. Macmillan. Bs. 
Life of Hans Christian Andersen. By Signe Toksvig. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by G. K. -CHESTERTON ec- 24 : . 


- will ever be forgotten as nursery Classics. Both have many 


' depreciation. Well, which is better: to have distilled from they . 
-But it may be questioned whether the little girls he wrote for _ Gt 


ial holiday. They did create a world catch: to me at ag 
still a sort of strange home, a secret holiday, a world in whi 
monsters, terrifying in other fairy-tales, were turned into pe 
Nothing will deprive them of the glory of it. It was nonsense fi 
nonsense’ sake. Nowif we ask where this magic mirror was foun 
the answer is that it was found among very padded Victorian 
furniture: in other words, it was due to the historical accident 
‘by which Dodgson and Oxford and England were, at th 
moment, very comfortable and secure. They knew there woul 
be no fighting, except the party system, in which Tweedledt 
and Tweedledee agreed to have a battle, the battle being much 
léss obvious than the agreement. They knew their England 
could not see invasion or revolution; they knew it was growing © 
richer by commerce; they did not realise that agriculture was 
dying, possibly because it was already dead; they had no z 
Peasants, 
‘Now in all this they found their flat contrary in that other 
great lover of children, whose story is told admirably in The — 
Life of Hans Christian Andersen, by Signe Toksvig. Hans — 
Andersen was himself a peasant, and came of what is still a_ a 
country of peasants. It was a country not merely threatened by 
invasion, but actually robbed of two of its provinces by Prussia; — 
it is only fair to say that nearly all Victorians, except Victoria, ~ 
thought that England should have intervened to stop that crime. — 
In this and a thousand other ways, Hans Andersen represent 
the exact opposite of the sheltered don in his cushioned Vic- — 
torian drawing-room: Hans was open to all the winds that blew, — 
like a peasant on his fields, like a peasant on the. Europeaies 
battlefields. He grew up anyhow, full of a sort of pathetic and _ 
greedy ambition, such as dons at Oxford do not show. He had _ 
experienced all realities, including his own weakness and hie 
own desires. He did a hundred things, idiotic things, which Mr. $a 
Dodgson would have found unthinkable; but because he wasa. 
peasant he had his compensations. He remained in touch with - 
the enormous tradition of the earth in the matter of mystery and 
glamour—he did not have to make a new and rather artificial ha 
sort of fairy-tale out of triangles and syllogisms. p 
I know, even without Miss Hatch’s. admirable compilation, a 
that a hundred children did really love Lewis Carroll: but Hans — 
Andersen was not only an uncle loved by children, he was a 
child. He was one of those great children of our Christian past, » 
who have had the Divine favour which is called arrested de- 
velopment. His faults were the faults of a child—and very 
annoying faults they were. I repeat that I know a hundred chil- __ 
dren loved Lewis Carroll: but why do old jaded journalists — 
reduced to being incompetent broadcasters, why do these aged 
men, even after reading this book, love Hans Andersen? I 
‘answer, because the most lovable thing i in the world is humility. - 
Now Hans Andersen had a vast vanity, which was founded on — 
humility. I know that modern psychologists have. called the 
combination an inferiority complex—personally I think that it 
is the modern psychologists who have contributed by the com-- 
plexity and the inferiority—but there is always an element of. ‘ed 
humility i in the man who does not conceal his vanity. as 
= Nobody ever made it so naked and shameless as poor. Hans tag: 
Andetsen, as exhibited in Miss Toksvig’s book—which is, by 
the way, a very good book, beautifully and even brilliantly — 
written. But my intention here is only to stir such thoughts as 
are aroused by these contrasted types, neither of which, I hope, fs 
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imitators. I hope I shall not be misunderstood if Isaythat Hans 
Andersen was perhaps greater, because he was himselfanimitator, _ 
That great peasant, that great poet in prose, had the peasant 
quality which the Victorians had lost—the old mystical feeling 
about the ordinary materials of life. Hans Andersen would ha’ : 
found more on this side of the looking-glass than Alice found on 

the other.’ Beyond are fantastic mathematical projections; but 
why go through the looking-glass when all the rest of the furni- oP : 


_ ture, all the’chairs and tables, can be animated by elves? © ae san 


“But I am becoming odious, my comparisons are becoming» 
odious. I told you they would, and I told you why. It is because. 
there is no variation in verbal raise. Differentiation sounds like 


dense commercial solidity of the modern world a wild new 
or honey of intellectual nonsense, or to have enlarged that 
and magnificent accumulation of popular imagination i 
past, and to have made again, with an original note, the 
fairy-tale that is*really a folk-tale? I only know 1 that if 3 
deprive me of exttier’ of them, there b ir be arow. 
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SCOTLAND "AGAIN 


Second Edition 
: Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


ee "Refreshing. and as vital as ever. "Sphere. 


W. C. SELLAR & R. J. YEATMAN 


HORSE NONSENSE 


_ Itustrated 5s. net 


3 _An uproarious book by the authors 
: 1066 And All That. 


2B. &, SOMERVILLE & GS MARTIN ROSS © 


He SMILE AND PEELE 


x 5 ae 
7 RTEARs 
¥  IMtustrated 7s. 6d. net 


“Nobody who has ever, in book or reality, known and 
_ loved the Irish scene and the Irish peasant could fail 
to enjoy every page of Saket Life. 


- PATRICK R. CHALMERS 


~ KENNETH GRAHAME 


LIFE, LETTERS AND UNPUBLISHED 
peeie~ WORK 
= IIlustrated 10s. 6d. net 


Ps « “Tt would not be too much to say that in this volume 
we have a new Kenneth Grahame book, and what 
more. splendid news could there be 2°—Times. 
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ee: POTTED CHAR and Other 


Delicacies 
By GEORGE BELCHER, SARA 


6s. net 


CARAN D’ACHE THE 
SUPREME _ | 


With an Introduction by H. M. Bateman. 


-MR. PUNCH AMONG THE 
DOCTORS _ < 


5s. net 


5s. net 


- ROMANIAN FURROW 


- “A glowing and ener: book about Romanian life 
‘ . at the author of Enchanted Sand. 


oo MICHEL VIRUCHANGE 
Ss SMARA 
Be THE FORBIDDEN CITY 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


he Pe iatkable record of a young Frenchman’ s travels 
; ~in South Morocco. > 


NG. ike CHESTERTON 


; “THE COLLECTED POEMS 
| BOF GaiK: CHESTERTON | 


Ts, 6d. net 


os “dshaisse ‘edition indispensable to every teaklover’s 
; library. 
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GIVE BOOKS — GIVE ‘PLEASURE. 


America i is very much 1 in. the public eve at present, ac 


ther efore 
eL he ‘American 
Experiment 
By M. J. BONN 10s. 6d. 
_will make a welcome gift for intelligent, well- 


informed people. 
of American civilisation, what it is, how and why it 
came to be, and what the future probably holds 
for it. ; 


H. J. Laski writes : 


“Tt is extraordinarily lucid and comprehensive. It 


is based on wide knowledge and shrewd insight— 
with touches of humour that make it as delightful as 
it is illuminating.” 


Listeners will welcome as presents these volumes of Broad- 
cast Falks, carefully revised for publication. 


How the Mind Works 
Edited by CYRIL BURT Ts. 6d. 


Broadcast Talks given by Dr. William Moodie, Dr. 
Emmanuel Miller, Dr. Ernest Jones, and Professor Cyril Burt. 


Biology in Everyday Life 
By JOHN R. BAKER and J. B. S. HALDANE. 3s. 6d. 


Science in the Crepes 


World 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, JULIAN” HUXLEY, » 


ALDOUS HUXLEY, HILAIRE BELLOC, J. B. S. 
HALDANE, Sir OLIVER LODGE, J. a BAKER, 
HUGH I'ANSON FAUSSET, and H. LEVY. 


Second Impression. 6s. 


The Modern State 


By LEONARD WOOLF, Lord EUSTACE PERCY, 
Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, Professor W. G. S. ADAMS, 
Sir ARTHUR SALTER. 7s. 6d. 


Exploring the Animal World 
By CHARLES ELTON es 
¥ ~ Woodcuts by Nora S. Unwin 


A nicely produced little volume with charming woodcuts. 


_ Will make a particularly attractive Christmas present. 


‘The problem of children's books is difficult because so olan: 


our nephews and nieces already possess all the old favourites, 
For ae from 10 to 14, how- 


ever, we recommend . 
Bibi 

By KARIN MICHAELIS - 

; Translated by Rose Fyleman 

This has been. translated into eleven languages, 

which shows that it is popular with children of all 

nationalities. “The English translation has been done 

by Miss Rose Fyleman. The pictures are delightful, 


and there is every reason to suppose that Bibi will 
be as popular i in England as elsewhere. 


George Allen & Unwin Lid. 


It is a brilliantly | written account — 


‘Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
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oe ia her ran she hae a favourite of- the Pre- oe ANTHOLOGY 

_ Raphaelites ; in maturity the friend of statesmen, 3 ‘An, anthology rules cree 

and for fifty years she has been the mistress of Mells. ss F at a dined pices fragrant anid 

_ Country life, family life, social life, mingle here; Sa beautiful.’ EDMUND BLUNDEN in TIME_ 

- and from this brew of memories rises a fragrance Sa ‘i Ko Five hniehchacene pries U6 

= -. which the reader, though he may be at a loss to 3 ot Seat te 2 x 4 


define it, cannot miss. Bs a MacCARTHY 
1m the. Sunday Times.. 


ares ‘Letters of 8 
Po... Byron oe es 
4 aid WITH AN 1 INTRODUCTION 
Sigaa a _ By ANDRE MAUROIS- 


Time Remembered is a book to buy and keep. It is 
_ finely produced, with illustrations in colour, end- 
papers, binding and wrapper by William Nicholson 
and numerous other illustrations, at 15s. 


x . “39 ~ ©Some of. the best letters that have 
a a - . - .. been written. Byron -wrote . straight 3 

Ve 

f ct, . from any mood which possessed him, 

. py sep he H h di f his 
et ; _. Hence the. smiting directness of his — 
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§s ; U Howard Marshall | |K 
= & Avice Trevelyan | | Out-of-Doors — 

The story of life in the slums, told without hysteria y Book | ; oe 
or sentimentality, and containing a constructive Si ARTHUR STANLEY'S © 
chapter in which the only logical method of attack- ee AS ANTHOLOGY 

_ ing the slum problem on a wide scale is propounded. x Poetry and prose’ by 250 authors; 

_ It is indispensable to.all who would know the inside ee lyrical, descriptive, narrative, humot=s iiss 
Bt . ee a ne ous; from Chaucer to Priestley, Virgil 
truth of a national’ problem. 3s. 6d. Ss to Blunden, Anonymous to W. G. 


Grace. Wood - engravings by ‘Eric 
Daglish. » = 500 pages. he! 
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‘The adventure story of our time 


A b ss 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S NOVEL | |F England 
s MILES F. DE MONTMORENCY | 
| x A’ historical guide, containing bio- — 
a sP graphies and other special “features, 
> 1e oO Jawnin es and numerous illustrations in half-_ 
- ps! tone. Of especial value to visitors to — 
y i a the English Exhibition at Burlington 
ot + ; he i ; a 
aoe, 2 “4 For ‘raciness, spirit and splendour of narrative : Sie ees 6/ -e 


The Bird. of Dawning strikes me—I say it advisedly 
—as the finest sea-yarn ever penned. Heroic adven- 
-__ ture, invested with the briniest tang of circumstance, 
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The ‘Vox? 


» _ keeps you both immersed and alert. A prose epic of Jane Austen | 
; the first accomplishment . . . the range and | NEWLY ILLUSTRATED BY. 
we ; _ vividness of personality in the starboard boat of _ MAXIMILIEN VOX - 


_the Blackgauntlet would, I feel, have - 
crowded a far greater canvas—they 2nd 
could hardly have animated a more 


A lovely modern edition, illustrated. o 
in colour and designed throughout ae 
the distinguished French. artist and 
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ISS KNIGHT’S collection. of ‘Letters written to 
Children by Illustrious Persons’? may serve among 
\ other things to remind the reader of the strange fact 
; that the idea of a ‘Book for Children’ is not much 
dider than the idea of a railway train. She shows us Hannah 
More (who though a prig was not, after all, a fiend) sending 
acaulay (then eight years old) to Hatchards rather as a certain 
person in holy writ was sent to Ramoth Giliad, namely, to 
be knocked on the head. He was to buy himself, with her 
resent, either Dr. Johnson’s Tour or Walton’s Lives, If the 
ittle boy does not choose one of these she threatens him with 
the tragedies of Racine, ‘The only dramatic poet . . . that is 
perfectly pure and good’. 

But indeed the giver of books to a child too sophisticated for 

‘Dame Wiggin of Lee’ had at that date very little choice. The 
_ author of Peter Simple had not yet put down his telescope, 
‘while the folk stories which were, we are apt to think, the eternal 
possession of all children, were then under an eclipse, and per-= 
ceived only in France by Perrault. But there were compensa- 
tions for this state of affairs. Many children would probably 
oc to be written to in the heavy didactic style which, as Miss 
ight shows, was adopted even by such wits as Chaucer or 
Mozart, to being addressed in the ‘Popsy Wopsy’ manner too 
often chosen today by writers who have, or who imagine they 
have, a child before them. For instance, Mme. Karin Michaelis 
really charming story of the little Danish girl who travels all 
over Denmark on a free railway pass because her father is a 
station-master, would be even more engaging were it not for its 
Over-emphatic brightness. However, in spite of this forcing of 
the fun the story is a pleasant one, and the details of the Danish 
Setting will prove an additional entertainment for English chil- 
dren. More sober in tone, and written rather in the vein of 
E. Nesbit of blessed memory, is Seek There. This is a remarkably 
. well-contrived and convincing tale of a treasure hunt. There 
are ancient clues written on time-yellowed paper, a slimy 
villain, two pleasant children and a terrier. Clues and plot are 
genuinely ingenious, and the story would be sure to please any 
child from eight to thirteen who knew and loved Scotland or 
any other country of mountain and stream. Listeners are already 
familiar with The Adventures of Professor Branestawm. In this 
volume their incredibility is most laudably enhanced by Mr: 
- Heath Robinson’s faithful and copious pencil. I know two girls 
in their early teens—one of whom proposes to be a painter, and 
who both have access to most of the new books—who consider 
Mr. Heath Robinson to be far the best comic draughtsman of 
this or perhaps of any age. They treasure any advertisement 
which he has deigned to adorn, saye up, and comb second-hand 
bookstalls for his work. These seventy-six pictures are going to 
be the making of their Christmas. 

_A distinguished literary quality which is absent in Seok 
There is, of course, to be found in Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
Stories from the Bible. He is one of those writers who touches 
nothing that he does not adorn. There is no need to review 
this re-issue here except to draw attention to the new and 
beautiful embellishments provided by the illustrator of Mr; 

_Shaw’s Black Girl. Mr. John Farleigh’s beautifully rhythmic 
and grave designs are here seen at their best, particularly in the 
anels. With his very different technique of emphatic 
#3 white, as against pure line, Mr. Farleigh yet has 
‘something of the statuesque quality of Flaxman. Another book 
which illustrations are notable is The Whipsnade Animal Book 
= is embellished with line-drawings by John Skeaping. 
would guess that the author of the text is not used to 
- a child audience in print. Yet she knows what is 
Sea ire gossips well, and without too much familiarity, 
ve suffered so atrociously at the hands of ‘arch’, 
us 3, but Miss Sidebotham tells us amusing details with 

. gravity, and never once descends to ‘Popsy Wopsy’. 

, Caches Lofting is, indeed, one of the few authors who can be 
trusted w when he makes his ae ets spe poo Dr. peBtsle: : esis 
eet cei te pete. ug. e eig ook 0: & 
yr gl no «bode a aa the pig who inall possible 

, or hostile, thinks first of 
* the slightly more complex 


series, 


= 
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Bee _ Bight ‘Books for Children 


When You Look Back. Collected by Evelyn Knight. Cobdeti-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
- Bibi. By Karin Michaelis. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Seek There. By Eleanor Helme and Nance Paul. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 
Incredible Adventures of Professor Branestawm. By Norman Hunter. Lane. 6s. 
.. Stories from the Bible. By Walter de la Mare. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
~ The Whipsnade Book of Animals. By Helen Sidebotham. Gollancz. 6s. is 
Dr. Dolittle’s Return. By Hugh Lofting. Cape. 7s. 6d. ui 
Winter Holiday. By Arthur Ransome. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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humans, Cheapside the vulgar sparrow, and Dr. Dolittle 
himself, most charming of philosophers, are (or so it seems to 
the present writer) now all definitely endeared by long acquaint- 
ance, mellowed and improved by time. These Dolittle books 
are, indeed, classic and fill a place on the nursery bookshelves 
that is quite their own. They are thoughtful in the way that a 
child is thoughtful, they have a child’s irony, humour and wit. 
Mr. Lofting writes as Edward Lear drew. 

Like Mr. Lofting’s Return, Arthur Ransome’s Winter Holiday 
is one of a series, and like Mr. Lofting’s modern instance, his 
new book shows no falling off but rather an improvement. 
Mr. Ransome’s verisimilitude is incomparable. He has a sweet 
beguiling air that makes you believe every word. With his grave, 
scholarly, flexible, style he makes the reader sure that it was not 
only possible, but inevitable, that the children of whom he 
writes should have just those superbly exciting and yet reason- 
able adventures, and should run just those risks with the full 
approval of their elders. His style is probably the best of any 
living writer for children, his characterisation is excellent, and 
his power of invention never seems to slacken. It would be 
interesting to try and arrive at some notion of how he does it. 
‘Two ingredients no doubt are his very skilful mixing of objective 
and subjective reality, and his Defoe-like piling up of’ small 
detail. But, prying apart, Mr. Ransome’s book should this year 
be the first on the Christmas pile of any boy or girl from 
ten to fourteen. °* 


Playtime and ‘Parties 


THE TIME OF CHRISTMAS PARTIES will very soon be upon us, and 
with it the question ‘What shall we do now?’ not only on the 
more festive occasions, but in the long winter evenings at home. 
Let’s Do a Play is the suggestion offered by Mr. Rodney Bennett 
(Nelson, 3s. 6d.) : but it would be wiser not to wait until Christmas 
Day to give this book to the aspiring actors, but to have it ready for 
them as soon as holidays begin. First of all the author gives a 
choice of programme—different varieties of charades, concerts 
and revues, marionettes and shadow plays. The simplest require 
no scenery and few properties, but where the ‘troupe’ includes 
boys who arekeen on carpentry, voting will probably be in favour 
of a more ambitious show, and then the second part of the book 
on stage-making and furnishing will be found invaluable. Next 
comes consideration of stage-curtaining, scene-painting, lighting 
—ideal and compromise—and make-up. Would-be actors who 
have got so far will now be ready to take themselves i in hand, 
and learn from the author how ‘to look’, and ‘to do nothing’ 
as well as how to speak and to act. One bit of advice given is 
that ‘if your part demands laughter, practise till you can laugh 
to order. The other members of the household will think you 
mad, but better they than the audience’. Further, the producer 
is told how to produce satisfactorily, and the playwright given 
useful hints. And, finally, there is a selection of short plays for 
various ages and numbers. Particularly suitable at this season 
are the wassailers and the adaptation of the old mumming play, 
complete with Fool, Father Christmas, the Turkish Knight, 
the Doctor with his bottle of physic, and, of course, St. George 
on his hobby-horse, and the Dragon. But few boys will be able to 


_Tesist making the trappings for the human horse and trying 


to achieve the engaging effect of the finished animal shown in the 
book, with its two front and two hind legs crossed, and one ear 
cocked, ready to perform a pas seul or to star in the sketch 
written specially round him. 

Other books of amusement that might suitably be kept for 
Christmas presents are The Playtime Omnibus and The Book of 
Indoor Games—published by Faber and Faber at 5s. each. The 
former, compiled by Hubert Phillips, provides occupation at 
any time for any number of people, from a solitary child to a 
large party. -The Book of Indoor Games, by Hubert Phillips 
and B. C. Westall, is intended chiefly for older people. The 
larger part of it is devoted to ‘games of encounter’—among 
others chess, draughts and backgammon, and card games for 
players both staid and merry—but there is also a good selection 
of other games, for the more physically active. 
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NURSERY PROSE may change its coat with the times, but Mother 
Goose, i in her grey shawl and apron, remains the supreme stand- 
ard of nursery poetry. Generations of children to whom she has 
_ taught romance by means of ‘I saw three ships a-sailing’, broad- 
_ est comedy bythe vagaries of the ‘Three Jovial Huntsmen’, and 
_ stark tragedy in Cock Robi’, look for these same qualities pre- 
sented in much the same way in other, less familiar volumes. In 
Cuckoo Calling, by E. V. Rieu (Methuen, §s.), they will not be 
disappointed. Here is the authentic charm; fantasy stated with 
the simplicity of fact and illumined with the sudden flashes of 
delight that once made a sober nut-tree produce a silver apple 
_and a golden pear. Scraps of verse and picture remain in the 
memory long after the book is closed. Peter and Percival, “‘pen- 
ins in harmony, utterly right’, dance in their Antarctic rebel- 
lion beneath the star-spangled night; the Beetle, the Bat and the 
Bee are wrecked on the Isle of Boree with the barrel of gum and 
the tom-tom drum; and the Flying Fish, with one flap of her 
juminous wings, is “off to meet the Shark . 


O little one, lovely, lighthearted and vain, | 
The Moon will not shine on your beauty again! 


These are verses to be read aloud lingeringly and not forgotten 
soon. ‘Little John Bottlejohn’ and ‘Every little wave had its 
nightcap on’ (from Tirra Lirra, by Laura E. Richards, Harrap, 
58.) require to be shouted with the full and combined force of 
the lungs of a large family. ‘Whopsy Whittlesey | Whanko Whee’ 

is as irresistible like that as the sanguinary tale of ‘The Seven 
Little Tigers and the Aged Cook’. But’falsities of the ‘piggiwig’ 

kind (worst of all, the ‘wifey’ who ‘sobbywobbed ”!) should not 
be used to patch Mother Goose’s honest cambric apron. The 
right tradition, however, certainly inspired Wong Wung Wu, by 
Tan and R. Macnair (Blackwell, 1s.); nineteen pages of simple 
story-verse and pictures that are sheer joy in their vivid Chinese 
blue and green and brown. Two selections of already-published 
verses, Rhymes New and Old (Blackie, 5s.) and Fairings in Plenty 
(Blackwell, 2s.6d.), invite comparison between their contents. In 
both a few real gems shine among a mass of many colours. The 
second has, for instance, Edith Sitwell’s ‘King of China’s 
Daughter’, that oddly satisfying fragment, ‘Charles gave Eliza- 
_ beth a Dodo’, and Robert Graves’ ° 


Henry was a worthy king, 
Mary was his queen; 

He gave to her a snowdrop 
Upon a stalk of green. 


And, in Rhymes New and Old, ‘Through the house give glim- 
mering light’ and Eddi, priest of St. Wilfred, think no scorn to 
bear company with the Pobble and his Aunt Jobiska’ s Runcible 
Cat; or with those ‘three sisters fair and bright, Jennifer, Gentle 
and Rosemary’. But there the comparison must end. Children 
will love Rhymes New and Old, with its easy print and clear 
coloured pictures by Cicely Barker; it may be left to their elders 
to appreciate the real artistry of the illustrations by C. T. 
Nightingale, Marion Allen, Thomas Derrick and others, which 
help to make Tiginihze m phenty a book of more than ordinary 


tal 


_ charm. 


Entertainment plus Instruction 


_ EVERY YEAR, AS lollipop and medicine become less distinguish- 


able, the ‘Learning without Tears’ movement extends its empire 
over the very young. The sturdy schoolboy is still as well catered 
_ for as ever with such treasures as The Wonder Book of Machinery 
(Ward Lock, 5s.) or-Ellison Hawk’s Book of Air and Water 
Wonders (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), in which the world of nature and the 
_ achievements of man are ransacked for the latest thrill, and the 
_ picture (whether half-tone or photogravure) commands more and 
more space and importance alongside the printed text. New 
- fields of adventure are opened up by flying and the necessity of 

making the younger generation ‘air-minded’; so a member of the 
Aeronautical Society, H. T. Winter, and his collaborator F. V. 

Monk give us in Adventure Among the Clouds (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) an 
epic which: begins with the eighteenth-century ballooning and 
~ ends inthe stratosphere. Here the text is simple and lively, but 
the pictorial matter disappointingly meagre—surely an oppor- 
tunity missed. © 


In the ‘University of the Nursery’ several new departments — 


open their doors this autumn—Political Economy and Physics 
being the latest subjects in which our infant prodigies are 


expected to graduate. Certainly the course of studies looks , 


- attractive. Miss E. F. Stucley’s Pollycon (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.) is 


introduced by a ‘candid’ preface from Commander Stephen . 
King-Hall commending three-quarters of it—which is no bad — 


percentage for a subject that bristles with controversy and hardly 
allows itself to be simplified down to ‘Robinson-Crusoe-on-a~ 
_ Desert-Island? elements without incurring guilt of piaiy at least 


F ane 
of omission, | if bnot “commission 


drawings by Hermann Blank. It proceeds with 


- does my top spin and not fall over like an egg; how do ae planes 28 


(Routledge, 4s. 6d.), by Otto Willi Gail, inve: 
Propelled Car, is most. attractively illustrate 


sureness to propound and solve one after another thi 
tific questions with which the very young pla 


scien 
parents and nursemaids—‘Daddy, why does the kettle boil; why 


fly?’ and so forth. Romping Through Physics is better 
book of puzzles, and so is A Hundred Thousand Whi 
ledge, 3s. 6d.), whose sub-title is ‘A Trip Around the 
a young Russian CURINCEE, M. Ilin. The latter, ildren, is 


tional but pela attractive sob aa are Professor A. ee Late 
Popular Scientific Recreations (Ward Lock, 6s.), which describ 
with many excellent diagrams and photographs, simple ex 
ments with heat, light, sound, physics, chemistry and op 
and The Book of Chemical Discovery, by Leonard A. ¢ 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.), which is written for older children ‘who ar 
the threshold of their chemical studies’. The first section o 
latter is historical; then the scene transfers to the laborat: 
whilst the last section deals with industrial chemistry. 


In history the output is less than in science. Outstanding i 
A. G. Strong’s new story for boys, King Richard’s 
(Dent, 5s.), which deals with the exciting events of the Peas: 
Revolt of 1381. Mr. Strong accomplishes his job in most w 
manlike fashion—affectation and sentimentality — are Trigi 
excluded—and the result is a first-rate boys’ book. Very differ 
in style of appeal, attractive perhaps quite as much to grown~ ps 
as to children, is Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon’s Heroes an 


Kings and Onan. Full-page coloured drawings in capes 
style, with clever rhymes opposite, make up this amusin 
portrait gallery. y 
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Fairies a5) Fantasy 


WHAT ONE MIGHT CALL the bare bones of the best eich Bea a 
stories are so well remembered that the extraneous detail found — — 
in some written versions is apt to be resented, for we areallcon- 
servative where old favourites are concerned. The Arthur of 
Rackham Fairy Book (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) has in most cases giver on 
the tales in their usual form: ‘Little Red Riding-hood’, ‘The 
Princess and the Pea’, ‘Henny-Penny’, and the rest are all here, 
almost in the words in which we first heard them. And Mr. 
Rackham, who is at his best when illustrating the fantastic and _ 
fairy, has contributed eight coloured plates and innumerable 
line drawings and silhouettes to a delightful volume. There — 
do exist, however, other traditional tales not generally known, _ = 
which are still remembered in the cottages of Lincoln, De 2 
Cornwall and other out-of-the-way corners of England, an 
Fairies and Enchanters (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) Mrs. Williams- 
has collected over forty of these. They are very attractiv 
presented, sometimes in modified dialect, together with inform- ~— 
ation as to how witches raise storms, why it is important to push | ee! 
your spoon through the bottom of the shell when you finish 
eating a boiled egg, and other matters of moment. There are 
illustrations by Wilma Hickson, and—important from the nur- 
sery point of view—the book is bound in fadeless cloth whie 
can be very lightly sponged when it is soiled. = = | 


It is doubtful whether the modern type of ‘fairy princess : 
story really appeals to the child of today, but The Lost Princess, 
‘a tale of adventure told by Paradoc the Gnome to Hampden _ 
Gordon’ (Murray, 5s.), does place sufficient emphasis on the — 
‘adventure’ to: carry the affair through. Paradoc is anythin 
a ‘pretty-pretty’ fairy, and when confronted with the nece: 
for addressing the witch Vaselina in rhyme, can think of no 
better than ‘Vaselina, Vasélina, your face is like a concertina 
poetic effort which establishes him in our affections at on, 
Paradoc and his friends—including Bosh, who is a mere boy 
from Scotland—encounter dragons, a giant, a fearsome eagl 
and the terrible Black Duke himself, in their unravelling o 
witch’s Biker which eventually leads them to the capt 


there is no doubt that children will like this fantasy of at 
ordinary boy who rides in the Lord Mayor’s Show as the ~ 
Mayor himself; who presides at a banquet at the Mansion 
(his friend manages to come too, heavily disguised as 
Indian Chief); gives a tea-party to an archduchess; pays 
in state to the Tower; and ends by rescuing a epee 
death in the Thames and being referred to in all 

as an ‘intrepid young hero’—surely as much excit 
oa days as the most avid adventure-geckingy spirit coul 


Charming Bindings. 
We ‘Coloured Wrappers. . 


URIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1370-1920. 
sages from the whole field of English Litera- 
iographies of the Great Writers. General 

~RicHARD -FERRER: PATERSON, Riek Seasteb); z 
tt.(Glasgow), Six ‘Volumes. ~_ ; 
. 6d. 


Per Volume, 12s. 


~ Editor : DAVIDE: C MINTER. 

BERN. NEEDLECRAFT. This book deals with every 
branch of needlecraft in a highly practical way—demon- 
rating by picture, diagram and text those methods 
proved _best by the experienced worker. The writers of 
= the: various sections are the. foremost exponents of needle- 
raft in Great. Britain. Each one is a specialist in. her 
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own work, By oe 16s. net 
boy se ape CICELY M. BARKER. 
~ Poems and 


HE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES. 
; tures: ny Crcety MM ee With 72 charming illus- 


AND GIRLS 


~ By PERCY F.. ‘WESTERMAN. 
THE WHITE ARAB. Illustrated by Henry Cotter, 6s. net 


OCKS AHEAD. Illustrated by D. L. "Mays. > ~ 5s. net 
iG FOR A MONTH. ‘Illustrated by CoMERForD Watson. 3s. 6d. net 
DISAPPEARING DHOW. Illustrated by D. L. Mays. 2s. 6d. net 
y B. WEBSTER SMITH. 
ON NEERS OF ‘MOUNTAINEERING. Illustrated. Cloth ened 
xy with Pictorial wrapper. ‘ 3s. 6d. net 
Rea By BESSIE MARCHANT. ° 
"DEBORAH'S FIND. TTlustrated by Henry Corer, 
». By FELICITY KEITH. 
THE ‘OAKHILL GUIDE COMPANY. ‘Tilustrated by R. osm Brock. 


5s. net 


[ie 3s. 6d. net 

THE “HARRY COLLINGWOOD OMNIBUS - BOOK. tes Rages. 

3s. 6d. net 

THE G. ‘A. HENTY OMNIBUS BOOK. 1088 pages. 3s. 6d. net 
THE ‘BESSIE MARCHANT OMNIBUS BOOK, | - 896 pages. zie 

: Sac sae te ee " Bs. 6d. net. 


FOR 


~ CHILDREN» 


YMES NEW AND OLD. With 42 Peatitifnt coloured: pictures by. 
CIcELY* es BarKER, ~~ 5s. net 
* This is an unusual colleetion of poems, some old and rare and 
«some of the‘ present day, chosen by Miss Barker for special 
ppcoutics which- appeal to children -and have an. enduring « charm 
tor a 5 a, 
oLD RHYMES FOR ALL TIMES. Collected and: adperby illustrated 
- in colour and in black and white by Cicety M. BaRKER. Pictorial — 
tapper in colour. . 5s. net 
ECIOUS GIFT. By ‘THEODORA Witson Witson: The Bible 
y. re-told. - With 48 full-page coloured ‘plates by ARTHUR Aw 


IXON. Pictorial wrapper.. 
. ~ © Picture” boards, 6s. net.” Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net 
A choice collection of 


CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS. 
ourite pene yi music. ey, cde ge in pelots by 
: pee s. net 


_ ANNUALS 
‘ "EVERYTHING NEW. 
CKIE'S CHILDREN'S ANNUAL. 


5s. net 
- 5s. net 
5s. net 
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OF ACTION. 


A new series of books for bors 5 
by Men of Letters _ 
> Bdited by 
| Be AAS G. STRONG | 
3s. 6d. net each. 
aes 
KNIGHTS AT BAY 
By Philip Lindsay 
IL 


DICK WILLOUGHBY — 
By Cecil Day-Lewis: as 


THE LONG JOURNEY | 


A isto? of ‘Radaate 
for young Children 


By 
Laurence Housman 


A es 
* S 
- > 


$9000000000000 


a cscossue sohbet he 


; and 


Cc H. K. Marten 


Vice-Provost of Eton. . 
College 


Illustrations and ~ jos from many sources, with 
illustrations in colour and colour jacket 

q “ This i is a fine book.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 
7s. 6d. net 


_ NUMBER 11 JOY STREET 


New and Original Stories, 
Verses, Pictures, by 


“Compton Mackenzie - 
Laurence Housman 
L. A. G. Strong 
Mabel Marlowe 
Eleanor Farjeon 
Algernon Blackwood 
Harry Rountree © 
_and others 


@ “In a different class from all other children’s 
annuals.” —The. Observer 
6s, net 


CAT’S CRADLES FOR 
- HIS MAJESTY 
By Margaret & Mary Baker 
ade ada net = “i 
- The other “Baker” Books 
3s. 6d. net, each: : 


Patsy and the 
Leprechaun . 
* 


Peacock Eggs 
inks ‘ 
Noddy | 

_. Goes a-Ploughing 
eae 
Tomson’s Hallowe’en 


q ““A new black Baker’ is not to be missed.” ; 
—The Times Literary Supplement 
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2 THE: LUTTERWORTH 


“THE ORIGINAL JESUS _ 


‘ (Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes Jesu) | 
By OTTO BORCHERT, D.D. 


“2 _ Translated by L. M. aoa 9 12/6 net 
, “The book is for ‘everyman,’ though scholars and literary men will: be 


_ the first to appreciate the choice diction and wealth of reference and 


| knowledge the author has at service.’’—British Weekly 


“Dr. Borchert’s work is delightful to read, vivid, Fae full of an infectious | 
doubtless will obtain a wide i 


passion for his subject. It* deserves and 
popularity.’ EVELYN UNDERHILL in The Spectator. 

_ “A book like this is profoundly helpful in guiding. our thinking, and 
_ teaching us to see how much we have missed by studying too superficially 
the records in which’ men tried to tell the Master Whom ey understood 
so little and loved so much.”—Church of England Newspaper 


~. we commend this work to the attention of those who would like to — 


“see the life-story of Jesus as recorded 
evangelical feryour and illustrated by literary and, historical instances. 
is a work which many teachers and preachers might use with profit.” 


€ Expository Times. 


THE ROME OF -THE EARLY. CHURCH. 


7/6 net 
With photogs raphs 


By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A., D.D. 
Auth or of “ The Rome. of St.-Paul,” “ Alma Roma,” etc. 

' furnished by LOUIS BAILEY AUDIGIER 
at to give the general reader an account of the origin and spread 
of the Christian Faith in- Rome during the first three centuries. 


Dr. Mackinnon is unhackneyed, and writes with such fullness - of 


knowledge, such verve, interest and even humour, that the. whole pools is 


most enjoyable.’ '"—Biitish Weekly, 
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JESUS CHRIST AND ‘WORLD 
; EVANGELIZATION | 
. By ALEXANDER McLEISH. 
Foreword by DR. JOHN R. MOTT, 
Cloth 3/- net; Paper 2/- net. 
4 : F OF. ALL BOOKSELLERS. a) 
‘THE LUTTERWORTH PRESS, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
\ 
SCOTCH BROTH 3 } 
; A Story of the Border Country 2 
5 i A? ANNE HEPPLE. 7/6 1 net. 
x ’ Author of The Untimpered Wind and Gay Go Up, ~ ‘ 
We see the pattera of life with its warp end weft of “comedy. 
and “tragedy; and there’s an added touch of poetry now and ES 
to give flavour to this “broth of a book.” 
- FROM A COTTAGE IN PENNYCOOK LANE. 
By ISABEL CAMERON. — 3/6 net 
With 53> line drawings by SAVILE LUMLEY.. 4 
A book where the fragrance of the*best in humanity is distilled. 
Z Ny It is related with a wealth of intimate moving detail and w ith all. 
Re : “the charm of Mrs, Cameron’s previous works, 
s Boe THE BEAUTIFUL PRESENCE IN” THE Bie 


GARDEN OF THE SOUL > 
By FAY INCHFAWN. 2/6 net 


This is a book which will “appeal to all theughtful readers, its — 
- spiritual message’ Pole ae a response” in the Garden of their own’ | 


‘ouls. 
“THE CIRCLE OF TIME 
- By JOHN- MACBEATH, M.A, 


_ 3/6 net 
With 12 Coioured illustrations. 
‘The author of “The Hills of God,” and ‘The Voices of Revela-- 
“a4 tion,” gives.us here a charming book of essays beautifully illustrated 
artes a 5 oy in colours by Preston Macgoun, 


C. H. SPURGEON 


. ‘ae - An. Interpretative Biography 

eo SA By J.C, GARLILE, CH; CBE. DD. ._.7/6 net: 

=e 7 4 With a Foreword by” the Rey, H, TYDEMAN CHILVERS, 

3 at. ¢ An attempt to interpret Spurgeon for our time and: to’ give a 

, picture of a manifold personality. 
™ ¢ he It contains much fresh information and presents the Prince of © 
aoe te _.« Hl» Preachers from new points of view. ‘Letters are also included which © 
‘ _ 18, have not hitherto been published. x oe 
‘‘\cume bd Ie WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


The Story of a Great Crusade - 


Py <3: : By ‘TRAVERS BUXTON 2/6. net~ 
‘J : J With a Foreword by Sir ‘HERBERT WILBERFORCE. 

«iy, cw We’ gladly commend to our readers Mr. Travers Buxton’s newly 

. |} published book, ‘ William Wilberforce.’ With literary grace and. 
. neyer-failing sympathy he tells the oes _ story of the 

- : Fas Goins tars career, "—British pd ge 3 


ee E - CRICKETER & PIONEER 
By i deamn a ‘P, GRUBB, "3/6 eet ; 
__ With eight inustrations. * Soles Shak. Ws 
*  Published-by the R.T.S.. © =) | 
4. Bouverie Street, London, EC. eee 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, +s 
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v <, ‘duthor of “ Der Tod. Jesu Im Lichte Seiner. ‘Eigenen Worte und Taten.” 


by the Evangelists, set forth bef 
t 


The Universe 


of Science © 
By H. LEVY. = Tota Peeaeee Saad oa 


“ Whittles away the platform ~ on ciate 


stand writers. like Eddington and ~ Jeans, be 
Smuts and J. S. Haldane.’ "Spectator. © 


elhe best elementary. book on the philo- (1 
sophy_ of science that has appeared for many 
years.” —M, anchester G ae 


The Social Basis ofe 


the German Reformation’ 2 
_ MARTIN LUTHER AND ‘HIS TIMES” 
By R: PASCAL es. 


In this ‘scholarly ‘work’ Luther and Au 
German Reformation are treated from an 
entirely new angle, and it is shown how - 
social and economic conditions brought - (By ports 
about a momentous event in | world history. the 


The Diffusion of 3 
Culture s— 
“By PROF.G. ELLIOT SMITH "5 os 


Tells how culture eS throughout the 
world. ‘ 


6 | 
NET ae 
) 


NET 

“Tt is not only the man ‘of science, but & 
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_ Work. By Patrick R. Chalmers. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
_ If Kenneth Grahame himself had not said: ‘Writing is not easy. 
_ There is always a pleasure in the-exercise; but also there is 
_ always an agony in the endeavour’—one might -have imagined. 
— that-lite: distinction descended upon him gently instead of 
_ being reached up to only after strenuous effort. For his life, 
as related here in Mr. Chalmers’ very readable biography, was 
- inno way arduous. On leaving school he was nominated to a 
_ clerkship in the Bank of England, where he eventually became 
Secretary. (It was during this time that he received one day a 
‘gentlemanly stranger’ who, having fired several revolver shots 
_ at him, was shut up in the Directors’ Library and finally over- 
come by having a powerful stream of water from the hose of 
the Bank Fire Brigade directed at him from the door.) Kenneth 
Grahame’s colleagues at the Bank came to realise slowly that 
he was also an author who contributed to the National Observer 
under the editorship of W. E. Henley, and wrote for the 
famous Yellow Book, whose aim, during the three years of 
its life, was ‘to. shock deliciously’. His essays, published rather 
as a counterblast to the rest of the Book, had no such effect, 
but his contributions are among the few things in the 
Yellow Book which have persisted, and, published in The 
Golden Age, served definitely to establish their author’s liter- 
ary reputation. Mr. Chalmers devotes a chapter to the 
genesis and development of The Wind in the Willows, born 
of a bed-time story told in 1904 to four-year-old Alastair Gra- 
hame and afterwards developed in letters written to amuse him 
during a holiday at the seaside. There is a chapter, too, on the 
short life of Alastair, whose death in 1920, as the result of an 
accident while he was at Oxford, seems to provide a sad climax 
to an otherwise happy biography. It is not easy to write inti- 
mately of a man who died little more than a-year ago, but Mr. 
Chalmers gives a very lasting impression of Kenneth Grahame 
—courteous, kindly, handsome, loving the sea, the river and all 
wild animals and birds, but essentially lonely in a certain 
detachment from his fellows. ‘Men and women with whom his 
Jot was cast’, says Mr. Chalmers, ‘respected him deeply, ad- 
ann him greatly, loved him dearly even—and never knew him 
at all’. 


The Human Personality. By Louis Berg 


Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 


This book is written from the standpoint that the study of 
personality should bea synthesis to which all the relevant sciences 
directly contribute. Dr. Berg has attempted to provide here 
such a synthesis: touching, in the chapters on ‘Personality and 


the Body’, ‘Genetics’, ‘Ihe Glandular Basis of Personality’, - 


etc., on biology; in those on ‘Maladjustment’, “The Child in 
Society’, etc. on sociology; and in ‘Dreams’, ‘Personalities in 
Conflict’, etc., on psychology. With a view, no doubt, to 
placing the knowledge of the personality gained through 
these different sciences within the grasp of persons with no 
specialised knowledge of any, Dr. Berg has written throughout 
in a very familiar and untechnical style—sometimes too 
untechnical and highly-coloured, as when in the chapter on 
insanity he writes thus: ‘Our travels through the land of the 
neurotics bring us at last to the borders of another domain. 
We stand before gates grim and silent as the grave. A chill 
comes over us... Irresolute, we hesitate’ etc., etc. The 
eens on the dust-cover (e.g., Why should failure in school 
ive a boy to suicide? Why did Egyptians prize dwarfs? Evolu- 
tion or education: which will win?) have the same sort of 
popular appeal. So have the cases cited to illustrate particular 
oints; they could be read with interest for their ‘news value’ 
y persons really not concerned with the serious underlying 
issues. As an introduction to the layman anxious to learn 
what biological and psychological facts have to do with his 
mality, this book is of value: it will encourage in him the 
wide outlook necessary before embarking on those works 
by Freud and Jung that must be encountered sooner or later 
by every serious student of the subject. 


If Crab no Walk. By O. Rutter. Hutchinson. 18s. 


This is an unusual combination of travel story with analysis of 
the politics and economics of the places seen. Mr. Owen Rutter 
describes a tour through the West Indies ranging from the 
Bahamas to the Windward Islands. He shows us a ‘microcosm, 
or world in little, of islands mostly small in size, yet thickly 
‘populated, rich in tradition and history, endowed with great 
beauty (often, alas! marred by man’s hand), intensely 

‘proud of their own privileges and characteristics, yet hard put 

' to it to maintain economic prosperity and independence. He 
begins with a ‘museum piece’, Barbados, which, along with 
St. Kitts, was the earliest part of the West Indies to be colonised. 
from Britain. ‘Then he visits Trinidad, ‘a lovely island with an 
unlovely capital’, and a marvellous lake of pitch a mile and a 
half in diameter. He discusses the intensity of the colour bar, 

the aspirations of the working classes under their local leader, 

_ Cipriani, the effects of the fall in the price of sugar, and other 
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social problems common to Trinidad and others of the West 
Indian Islands. Next he touches Tobago, which tradition 
(wrongly; according to Mr. Rutter) asserts to be Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island. Jamaica he considers to offer more attractions 
to the visitor than any of the other islands, partly because of the 
varied character of its-towns and villages, some of them, like 
Kingston, up-to-date pleasure resorts, others, like Spanish 
Town, redolent of the eighteenth century. Mr, Rutter has much 
to tell us of the negro peasant proprietors of Jamaica, and of the 
problem presented by Chinese immigration and Japanese 
“trade invasion’. Particularly interesting is his chapter on the 
backward state of education in the West Indies, which is 
mainly due to lack of resources. The reasons which prevent 
the. creation of a common university are the same as those 
which make a political union or federation between the 
governments of the Islands hard to achieve. Even a single 
group like the Windward Isles has three Chief Justices for a 
total population of 200,000 souls! The difficulty of choosing a 
common centre, and developing effective inter-communication, 
together with the fear of the smaller islands that their interests 


. and personality would be swamped under federation, are hard 


to overcome, even when economic and social factors suggest 
that it would be no more than commonsense to try to do so. 


Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson. Secker. 15s.’ 


Various reflections are prompted by a study of this volume 
which includes the Further Poems (first published in 1929) 
and an appendix of four poems that appeared in the poet’s 
Life and Letters. The first is, how extremely contemporary in - 
tone many of Emily Dickinson’s poems are—in language, 
imagery, and turn of phrase. The second is, that her interest in 
the technical side of the work of writing poetry never seems to 
have been long sustained: she is intrigued with the use of half- 
rhyme, for instance, and exploits it ingeniously, but she never 
seems to inquire very deeply into its possibilities. She moves 
capriciously from rhyme to half-rhyme without convincing us 
that she is doing so of deliberate purpose; she hardly explores 
the combination of alliteration and half-rhyme. The third 
impression is that her work, read in large doses, does not yield 
nearly the same pleasure—in amount or in quality—as can 
certain of her individual poems. The whole section of “Time 
and Eternity’—containing a hundred and forty-one—never 
reaches the breadth and depth of one poem of Emily Bronté’s, 
‘No coward soul is mine’; but singly, the poems have their 
felicities. 


‘Reprints and “New Editions 


Easily the most important of the autumn’s new editions is that 
of Arabia Deserta in one volume, in thin paper, from Jonathan 
Cape (18s.). T. E. Lawrence said in introducing the third edi- 
tion in 1921, ‘It is not comfortable to have to write on Arabia 
Deserta’; and all that it would be relevant in a short note to state 
is that this new edition is complete and unabridged; that, 
though in one volume, it retains the general arrangement of the 
original two as revised by the author in 1921; that it includes his 
sketch map of Arabia, and his prefaces to the first, second, and 
third editions. These record the immense labour of building 
up the book (ten years), the enthusiasm of the Arabic scholars 
who originally persuaded the Cambridge University Press to 
undertake the costly printing of it, and the tremendous pleasure 
of the author at the achievement, with the Arabs, of T. E. 
Lawrence, his successor in Arabia Deserta. Another new edition 
of great value is that of Baron von Hiigel’s Selected Letters, 
1896-1924 in one volume (Dent, Ios. 6d.)—edited with a 
memoir by Bernard Holland. The same publishers have also 
very topically re-issued Cicely Hamilton’s Modern Germanies 
(4s. 6d.); and added John Marston’s The Malcontent, with 
introduction, notes and glossary by G. B. Harrison, to the 
Temple Dramatists (1s. 6d.). Of additions to well-established 
series there are: to the Cambridge Miscellany (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d.), A. F. Webling’s Something Beyond, 
S. C. Roberts’ An Eighteenth Century Gentleman and Other 
Essays, and T. R. Glover’s World of the New Testament; to the 
Travellers’ Library (3s. 6d. each), The Golden Wind by ‘Takashi 
Ohta and Margaret Sperry, Murder for Profit by William 
Bolitho, and ‘Lord Conway of Allington’s two admirable 
mountain books—The Autobiography of a Mountain Climber 
and The Alps from End to End; to the Kingfisher Library 
(Arnold, 3s. 6d.), The Life of a Tiger and the Life of an 
Elephant by Sir S. Eardley-Wilmot; to the Nautilus Library 
(Philip Allan, 2s. 6d.), Clear Lower Deck by Sidney Knock; and 
to Dent’s series of Double Volumes (5s. each), Macaulay’s Critical 
and Historical Essays, Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Hugo’s Les 
Miserables, and Keats’ Poems and his Life and Letters by Houghton 
(all in. one volume). W. H. Auden’s Poems (the original 1931 
edition is out of print) have been re-issued, with some additions, 
by Faber at 5s. The third series of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
Studies in Literature has been added to the pocket edition of his 
critical works (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.); and Flush 
to the uniform edition of Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press, §s.). 
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Vansittart-Neale 


Sir Edward Hoby—Anon., sixteenth century 
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Lord Sandwich Collection. Photograph lent by Sir Robert Wstt : Earl of Crewe Collection. Photograph lent by Sir Robert | 
Portrait of Edward, 2nd Earl of Sandwich, by Sir Peter Lely (1618-1680) Miss Frances Crewe, by Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 


Sowth London Art Gallery. Photograph 


. By gracious permission of H.M. The King. Photograph lent by Sir Robert Witt 
Diana and Acton, by Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) 
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he Earl of Crawford and Balcarres : 5 Anthony de Rothschild, Esq. 
William Pitt, by George Romney (1734-1802) Edward Barwell, by Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) 
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j ; : ; Royal lickin Photograph: Mansel “ a 
Study for Leaping Horse, by John Constable (1776-1837) Soy! 2-7 ae 


Norwich Castle Museum Sir A. M. Samuel, Bart. 
"Old Hae Gorleso by John Sell ‘Cotman (1762-1842) Thistle and Water Vole, by John Crome (1794-1882) 
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Edward Marsh, Esq. 


T. Girtin, Esq. Photograph tent by the owner 
Stepping Stones on the Wharfe (water-colour), by Thomas Girtin (1775-1802) 
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Nude, by William Etty (1787-1849) 


Birmingham Art Gallery 


English Autumn Afternoon, by Ford Madox Brown (1821-1893) 
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Victoria and Albert Museum irmingham Art Gallery: 
The Sonnet, by William James Mulready (1786-1863) E. Millais (1829-1896) — 


Bonneville, by J. M. W. Tumer (1775-1851) - 


; Photographs, unless otherwise stated, supplied by Topical Press 
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